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PREFACE 


The study of the textual traditions of Indian Buddhism has not yet 
received the attention in the United States that it continues to receive in 
Europe and Japan. Although research in Buddhist literature is not the 
only viable approach to the study of Buddhist history and doctrines, it is 
an essential element contributing to our understanding of the historical 
development and complexities of this tradition. To a great extent, 
research into almost every aspect of premodern Buddhism is dependent 
on, or must at least utilize, the results of textual studies. The student of 
contemporary Buddhism can observe rituals, conduct interviews, and 
otherwise seek an understanding of Buddhist society and culture. But 
one can travel into the past only through what is left behind, and even 
the stones that are the research materials of archeologists and art his- 
torians could hardly yield much sense without the help of written texts. 
Texts allow one to, quite literally, contextualize almost every type of 
evidence. In this sense, textual studies serve as the foundation for 
research into premodern Buddhism. 

In the following pages we offer the reader three studies on Mahayana 
Buddhist texts of India. The first two present siitra materials. The 
third concerns itself with Sastra material, that is, philosophical litera- 
ture. Taken together, the three contributions illustrate different 
methodologies employed in the study of Buddhist literature, and are 
motivated by differing aims. From one point of view, then, this volume 
is intended to furnish several possible models for the textual study of 
Buddhism. 

The translation of the King of Samadhis is free of brackets and (it is 
hoped) Sanskritic English, and the introduction provides an overview of 
the history of the text. The goal is to make available to both general and 
scholarly audiences the content of an important Mahayana scripture. 
Professor Schopen’s Vajracchedika translation, on the other hand, seeks 
to reproduce the syntax of the Sanskrit text quite literally, and the 
transcription of the manuscript and the textual notes are geared 
primarily toward an audience made up of his fellow scholars. Professor 
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Ichig6’s study, presented in the third part of the volume, seeks to 
emphasize the philosophical and doctrinal standpoint of Santaraksita’s 
text. The introduction and translation, though amply provided with 
documentation from Sanskrit and Tibetan sources, are directed 
primarily at readers whose interests and abilities tend more toward the 
philosophical than the philological. 

Although each part of the present volume emphasizes a different 
aspect of the study of Buddhist literature, it should be obvious that no 
one approach is sufficient to fully elucidate the multiple facets of any 
text. One of the things that makes the study of texts so fascinating is the 
endless variety of approaches one can take—each approach illuminating | 
something new about the others. A glance at the list of published studies 
of the King of Samadhis Sitra in Part I will give the reader an idea of 
some of the kinds of research that can be undertaken. One of the under- 
lying assumptions behind the present group of studies, however, is the 
notion that any serious “higher criticism” of Buddhist literature (or for 
that matter of all literature) requires, first, the critical establishment of a 
philologically correct text and, second, the ability to, in one way or 
another, render that text intelligible. The papers in this volume 
illustrate the problems inherent in both of these tasks—the philological 
and the hermeneutic enterprises. 

The first paper in the volume contains a lengthy introduction to the 
Samdadhiraja-sitra and a translation of its first four chapters. This 
translation of the King of Samddhis is the result of an experiment in 
group translation, the members of the group consisting of faculty, visit- 
ing scholars, and advanced graduate students at the University of 
Michigan from 1982 to 1983. An effort was made throughout the intro- 
duction and translation to make the presentation of these materials 
accessible to the interested nonspecialist, while still maintaining rigorous 
scholarly standards. The introduction contains detailed bibliographic 
information about the sttra, its classical versions and its modern edi- 
tions, translations and studies. A text of capital importance for the 
Mahayana philosophical school called Madhyamika, this stitra is quoted 
extensively in sastric literature. These quotations are documented in 
detail. Furthermore, an outline summary of the whole sitra is given, 
chapter by chapter. It is hoped that the availability of some portions of 
the stitra in English translation might prompt others to undertake trans- 
lations of the remaining chapters in the near future. 
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For reasons explained in detail in Part I, the text taken as a basis for 
the translation is the version preserved in the Buddhist Sanskrit manu- 
scripts of Nepal. Since many Mahayana sitras do not survive in their 
Indian-language originals, Tibetan and Chinese translations provide us 
with valuable textual materials for the study of Indian Mahayana Bud- 
dhism. Even in cases like that of the King of Samadhis, for which we 
still possess a Sanskrit version, careful and judicious use of the Tibetan 
and Chinese translations can aid our reading of the text. It is important, 
however, for modern scholars to avoid creating their own new, conflated 
text of a sitra. Often scholars will fail to adequately distinguish the 
various recensions of a given text, using translations not to shed light on 
one version but to actually rewrite the text. The study in Part I cautions 
against such a method, and shows in the notes to its translation one 
approach to the comparative use of classical translations of Indian 
Buddhist texts. 

Part II of the volume contains Gregory Schopen’s edition, notes and 
translation of the Gilgit text of the Vajracchedika, a sitra well known in 
the West under the title of the Diamond Sitra. The main object of Pro- 
fessor Schopen’s contribution is to present a critical transcription of the 
unique, incomplete manuscript of the sitra discovered at Gilgit in 
present-day Pakistan. This manuscript represents one of the earliest 
pieces of evidence we have for the Sanskrit text of the stitra. Accom- 
panying Professor Schopen’s transcription is a critical apparatus in 
which he points out the limitations of previous editions of the Gilgit 
manuscript. These textual notes also draw attention to some of the dif- 
ferences between the Gilgit recension and other Sanskrit texts of the 
sitra. Also included in Part IJ are an English rendering of the 
transcribed text and notes to this translation. The aim of Professor 
Schopen’s translation contrasts with that of the translators of the 
Samdadhirgja, since he seeks to represent the literal structure of the San- 
skrit text. The notes to the translation explain some English renderings 
and discuss several of the doctrinal points raised in the text, illustrating 
these with reference to parallel passages in other texts. 

Professor Schopen’s study does not emphasize the doctrinal or phil- 
osophical aspects of the Vajracchedika, although he discusses some 
relevant points in the notes to his translation. However, this was one of 
the most influential texts of East Asian Buddhism and, to judge solely by 
the number of Indian commentaries, of Indian Mahayana Buddhism as 
well. Its importance as a source of philosophical ideas would be hard to 
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overestimate. By concentrating not on these well-known facets of the 
Vajracchedika but rather on its philological problems, Professor 
Schopen reminds us that before we begin to speak about what a certain 
text meant to Buddhists of such-and-such a place at such-and-such a 
time we must determine just what text these people had before them. 
The text of the Vajracchedika available in sixth-century Gilgit differed 
in some significant ways from the Sanskrit text with which we are 
familiar through the Nepalese or Japanese manuscripts, not to mention 
the Tibetan and Chinese translations. Without careful and critical tex- 
tual studies such as that presented here by Professor Schopen, we are 
bound to base our reconstructions of premodern Buddhism on conflated 
notions of the Buddhist literary tradition, and in so doing destroy the 
individual character and achievements of distinct Buddhist com- 
munities. 

The third contribution to this volume deals with the scholastic 
elaboration of the Mahayana Buddhist tradition. Professor Masamichi 
Ichigo’s study of Santaraksita’s Madhyamakalamkara contains a 
detailed introduction, a critical edition of the Tibetan translation of the 
Madhyamakdalamkara-karika, and an English translation, the latter two 
printed on facing pages. The introduction sets out in elaborate detail 
Santaraksita’s place in the philosophical history of Indian Buddhism. 
Particular attention is paid to the relationship between Santaraksita, 
his disciple and commentator Kamalasila, and Jianagarbha, Haribhadra 
and Bhavaviveka. From this point of view, what Professor Ichigo 
presents in his introduction is an outline of the philosophy of the late 
Indian Buddhist philosophical syncretism called Yogacara-Madhyamika. 
Professor Ichigé believes the Madhyamakalamkara to be Santaraksita’s 
main work, and the basic source from which one can gain an understand- 
ing of Yogacara-Madhyamika philosophy. The ninety-seven verses of 
the Madhyamakdalamkara are extant only in Tibetan translation, and it 
is due to this fact, perhaps, that this text is less well-known than the 
same author’s Tattvasamgraha, extant in Sanskrit. Professor Ichigé, 
however, has been able to discover the original Sanskrit for a large num- 
ber of the verses of the Madhyamakdalamkara. The references to cita- 
tions of Santaraksita’s verses in later texts enable us to get some idea of 
the impact his works had on the tradition that followed him. Among the 
later Indian authors whose names might be mentioned in this connec- 
tion are Prajfidkaramati, Moksakaragupta, JfanaSrimitra, Jitari and 
Atisa. 
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Professor Ichig6’s critical edition of the Tibetan text is based on all 
available Tanjur editions of the bare verses, Santaraksita’s own com- 
mentary, and the sub-commentary of Kamalasila. In this respect it 
stands as a model for such editions. The English translation of the often 
gnomic verses is rendered intelligible and authoritative by the inclusion 
of explanatory material based on the commentaries. The chapter con- 
cludes with a list of sititras quoted in the commentary and _ sub- 
commentary to the text. 

Professor Ichig6’s contribution presents yet another approach to the 
translation of Buddhist texts. While the translators of the Samadhiraja 
sought to eliminate altogether the use of bracketed material, and while 
Professor Schopen sought to be almost mechanically literal, Professor 
Ichig6 has attempted to produce a coherent and philosophically com- 
prehensible rendition of the original. This has been achieved by intro- 
ducing into the translation material not included in the text itself but 
provided in its commentaries or required by the sense of the argument. 

A first version of Professor Ichig6’s essay, edition and translation 
was published in 1985 as part of a two-volume study accepted by Kydto 
University as Professor Ichigé’s D. Litt. thesis (Madhyamakalamkara 
and Chigan Shégonron no Kenkyia; Kyoto: Buneid6). The editors and 
the author had originally intended to publish the essay in the present 
volume simultaneously with Professor Ichigé’s book. Delays in the 
_ appearance of the present volume, however, allowed Professor Ichig6 to 
thoroughly revise his entire contribution. Not only the introduction but 
also the edition and translation include substantial changes and addi- 
tions not found in the earlier version. 

Within certain technical limitations, the editors have sought to 
make the layout of the volume contribute to its ease of use. Unfortu- 
nately, despite (or perhaps because of) computer typesetting techniques, 
it proved impossible to print the notes as footnotes. The varied natures 
and emphases of the individual chapters have led to different approaches 
to format and style. The English translation of the Samadhiraja has 
been paragraphed by the translators according to the sense of the text, as 
has the translation of the Vajracchedika. The notes to the text of the 
Vajracchedika, on the other hand, are treated as a separate section of the 
study, and are divided according to the folios and lines of the manuscript 
itself rather than according to the conceptual divisions of the text 
proper. In the case of the Madhyamakdlamkara, the critical notes to the 
edition are given after each verse and the verses and translation are 
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printed on facing pages. References to quotations or parallel passages 
are found in the notes to the translation. In all three parts, the editions 
and translations contain references to the pages or folios of the original 
texts. 

This volume is the first product of a project initially authorized as a 
three-year experiment by the College of Literature, Sciences and the 
Arts at the University of Michigan. As such, it contains some of the 
fruits of the individual and collective efforts of the scholars associated 
with the project in its first two years. Insofar as the seminars and collo- 
quia sponsored by the Institute for the Study of Buddhist Literature 
fostered the research which resulted in these papers, thereby furthering 
our understanding of Buddhist traditions in general, the goals of the 
Institute have been met. For their support of the Institute, its projects 
and its goals, we wish to express our gratitude to the Deans and the 
Executive Committee of the College of Literature, Sciences and the Arts 
of the University of Michigan. 

The initial stages of Professor Gregory Schopen’s work on the 
Vajracchedik@ were part of a broader study of the Gilgit manuscripts 
begun under a Translations Grant from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities in 1979. Professor Masamichi Ichig6é was able to visit the 
University of Michigan during 1982-83 thanks to the generosity of his 
home institution, Kyoto Sangyo Daigaku. The Institute was happy to be 
able to host another visit by Professor Ichigé during 1987-88, cospon- 
sored this time by Kyoto Sangyod Daigaku, Higashi Honganji Otani-ha 
and the Institute. Professor Gishin Tokiwa, for one year a member of 
the team that translated the Samdadhirdja, was able to visit Michigan 
from his home institution of Hanazono College, Kyoto, thanks to a 
generous grant from the Japan Foundation. The editors wish to express 
their personal thanks to Professors Ichig6 and Tokiwa for their many 
contributions to the project. We should also note that their experiences 
with joint translation projects in Japan proved valuable to the Michigan 
group’s own efforts. 

The manuscript of this book has a long and torturous history. 
During the initial stages of its preparation the Center for Japanese 
Studies and the Center for Chinese Studies at the University of 
Michigan generously allowed the use of their word-processing equip- 
ment, and for this we are indebted to them. The staff of the Publications 
Office, especially Barbara Congelosi, deserve our thanks for their techni- 
cal assistance. The first drafts of the manuscript were typed by Patrick 
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Pranke, Belinda Bicknell, Edward Hamlin and Marcella Rose, and to 
them the editors owe their appreciation. The cooperation and advice of 
Janet Opdyke, editor of the publications program of the Center for 
South and Southeast Asian Studies at the University of Michigan, made 
it possible for the Institute to publish the present volume jointly with the 
Center. 

It is our pleasure to acknowledge the help we received from Wendy 
Holden, Walter Spink and Karl Pohrt in designing the cover for this 
volume. The photo, of the left wall of the antechamber of cave seventeen 
at Ajanta, was kindly provided by the Asian Art Archives of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The Chinese and Japanese characters were generated 
on an NEC computer, and we owe our thanks to T. Griffith Foulk for his 
assistance in this regard. 

It remains to express our gratitude last but most certainly not least 
to Diane Scherer. At various stages over the long life of this volume, and 
in her present position as an editor at the Center for South and 
Southeast Asian Studies, she edited, typed and otherwise assisted its 
publication. It is no exaggeration to say that without her endlessly ener- 
getic, careful and dedicated work this volume, had it appeared at all, 
would have been much more imperfect than it now is. 


The Editors 
Ann Arbor 
February 1989 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following list identifies abbreviations used in the text and 
provides reference information for the works cited in the notes to this 
study. For those works listed in detail in the sections discussing modern 
research on the siitra (5.1.2, 5.2 and 5.3) or in the section treating the 
sutra’s position in Mahayana literature (3.2), the list below provides only 
a note to author and date and a reference to the location in the introduc- 
tion where the complete bibliographic data can be found. The editions 
used in this study are cited under the names of the texts rather than the 
editors and the title of the published work is provided only when it dif- 
fers from that of the original text. 

References to classical texts are either to page and line (arabic 
numerals separated by a period), to volume and page (separated by a 
colon), or to chapter and verse (separated by a colon). 


AN: Anguttara-Nikaya. | 

Anguttara-Nikaya. Edited by Richard Morris and Edmund Hardy. 6 
vols. London: Pali Text Society, 1885-1910. 

As: Avadanasataka. 

Asta: Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita. 

Astasahasrika Prajnapadramita. Edited by P. L. Vaidya. Buddhist San- 
skrit Texts, no. 4. Darbhanga: The Mithila Institute, 1960. 


Avadanasataka. Edited by Jacob S. Speyer. Avadanacataka: A Century 
of Edifying Tales Belonging to the Hinayana. Bibliotheca Buddhica 
3. St. Petersburg: Imperial Academy of Sciences, 1902-9. Reprint. 
Indo-Iranian Reprints 3. The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1958. 


BCAP: Bodhicaryavatara-panjika. 


Bendall, Cecil. 1883. Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the University Library, Cambridge. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 
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,ed. 1904. See 3.2. 


BHSD: Franklin Edgerton. Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. 


Bodhicaryavatara-panjika. Of Prajnakaramati. Edited by P. L. Vaidya. 
Bodhicaryavatara of Santideva with the Commentary Pafijika of 
Prajnadkaramati. Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, no. 12. Darbhanga: The 
Mithila Institute, 1960. 


Bongard-Levin, G., ed. 1979. See 5.1.2. 


Brough, John. 1949-50. “Thus Have I Heard.” Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies 13: 416-26. 


Chandra Das, Rai Sarat and Pandit Harimohan Vidyabhushan, eds. 
1896. See 5.1.2. 


Conze, Edward. 1974. Vajracchedika Prajnaparamita. 2d. ed. SOR 
XIII. Rome: IsMEO. 


D: Derge edition of the Tibetan Tripitaka. 


Dialogues: Dialogues of the Buddha. Translated by Thomas W. Rhys 
Davids. 3 vols. Sacred Books of the Buddhists, vols. 2-4. London: 
Pali Text Society, 1899-1921. Reprint. London: Pali Text Society, 
1977. 


Digha-Nikaya. Edited by Thomas W. Rhys Davids and Joseph 
EK. Carpenter. 3 vols. London: Pali Text Society, 1890-1911. 


DN: Digha-Nikaya. 

Du: Nalinaksha Dutt’s 1941-54 edition of the Samadhiraja. See 5.1.2. 
Dutt, Nalinaksha. 1941-54. See Du and 5.1.2 

ed.: edition, editor, edited. 


Filliozat, Jean. 1941. Catalogue du fonds sanscrit de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Fasc. 1. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve. 


. 1963. See 5.2. 


Gandavyiha-sitra. Edited by P. L. Vaidya. Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, 
no. 6. Darbhanga: The Mithila Institute, 1961. 


Gv: Gandavyiha-sitra. 
Hachiriki Hiroki. 1966. See 5.3. 
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Hahn, Michael. 1982. Nagarjuna’s Ratnavali. Indica et Tibetica 1. 
Bonn: Indica et Tibetica Verlag. 


IBhK: First Bhavanakrama of Kamalasila. Edited by Guiseppe Tucci. 
Minor Buddhist Texts, pt. 1. Serie Orientale Roma [X.2. Rome: 
IsMEO, 1958, 157-282. 


IBK: Indogaku Bukkyogaku Kenkya. 


Ichigs Masamichi — #§ jf 3H. 1985. Madhyamakalamkara and Chigan 
Shogonron no Kenkya +h #8 4 BG DEAE [A study of the Ma- 
dhyamakalamkara]. 2 vols. Kyoto: Buneido. 


IIBhK: Second Bhavanékrama of Kamalasila. Téh 3916 (D dbu ma, ki, 
42a1-55bs). 


IIIBhK: Third Bhavanakrama of Kamalasila. Edited by Guiseppe 
Tucci. Minor Buddhist Texts, pt. 3. Serie Orientale Roma XLIII. 
Rome: IsMEO, 1971. 


II J: Indo-Iranian Journal. 
JA: Journal Asiatique. 


Kajiyama Yitichi. 1977. “Thus Spoke the Blessed One.” In Lewis 
Lancaster and Luis O. Gomez, eds., Prajriaparamita and Related 
Systems. Berkeley: Berkeley Buddhist Studies Series, 93-99. 


Lalitavistara. Edited by Salomon Lefmann. Lalita Vistara, Leben und 
lehre des Cakya-Buddha. 2 vols. Halle: Buchhandlung des Waisen- 
hauses, 1902 and 1908. References are to pages in the first volume; 
the second volume contains notes and variants. 


Lamotte, Etienne. 1962. L’Enseignement de Vimalakirti. Bibliothéque 
du Muséon, tome 51. Louvain: Publications Universitaires/Institut 
Orientaliste. 


Lv: Lalitavistara. 

Ma: Matsunami’s 1975 edition of the Samddhiraja. See 5.1.2. 

MA: Madhyamakdélamkara-karika. 

Madhyamakalamkara-karika. Of Santaraksita. Edited in Ichigé 1985. 
Madhyamakalamkara-panjika. Of Kamalasila. Edited in Ichigé 1985. 
Madhyamakalamkara-urtti. Of Santaraksita. Edited in Ichigé 1985. 
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Madhyamakavatara and Bhasya. Of Candrakirti. Edited by Louis de La 
Vallée Poussin. Madhyamakdavatara. Bibliotheca Buddhica 9. St. 
Petersburg: Imperial Academy of Sciences, 1907-12. 


Mahdavastu. Edited by Emile Senart. Collection d’ouvrages Orientaux, 
Societé Asiatique. Second series. 3 vols. Paris: Imprimerie Nation- 
ale, 1882, 1890 and 1897. 


Mahavyutpatti. Edited by Sakaki Rydsaburéd #4 = EB . Honyaku 
Myogi Taishu BAZ KB. Kyoto Teikoku Daigaku Bunka 
Daigaku Sdsho 3. Kyoto: N.p., 1916. Reprinted several times, 
including Tokyo: Suzuki Research Foundation, 1962. 


Majjhima-Nikaya. Edited by Vilhelm Trenckner and Robert Chalmers. 
4 vols. London: Pali Text Society, 1888-1925. 


Manji Zokyo EF RHE. Dainihon Kotei Kunten Zokyo K A A HAT 
ajil 5 a8 #2 . Kyoto: Zokyd Shoin, 1902-6. References are to ts# 
and satsu fff. 


MAP: Madhyamakdalamkara-panjika. 


Matsunami Seiren. 1965. A Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Tokyo University Library. 'Tokyo: Suzuki Research Foundation. 


,ed. 1975. See 5.1.2. 
Mav: Madhyamakavatara and Bhasya. 
MAV: Madhyamakdalamkara-orttt. 


Mitsuhara Keinosuke (Hoshi). For 1974a, 1974b, 1975 and 1977, see 
5.2. For 1967, 1968, 1972 and 1983, see 5.3. 


Mitsukawa Toyoki. 1967. See 5.3. 
MN: Majjhima-Nikaya. 
MS(S): manuscripts(s). 


Murakami (Hirano) Shinkan. For 1966a, 1966b, 1966c, 1967a, 1967b, 
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The King of Samadhis: Chapters I-IV 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


1. Prefatory Note 


The pages following this introduction contain an English translation 
of the first four chapters of the Samdadhirdja-sitra. This Mahayana 
Buddhist text was composed in an Indic language, probably Sanskrit, 
perhaps as early as the second century C.E. The text is often referred to 
in the Buddhist philosophical literature of India and Tibet and was con- 
sidered an important proof text, especially by the philosophers of the 
Madhyamaka tradition. Although it is questionable how much the sitra 
itself was read in Tibet, it is often cited in Tibetan philosophical litera- 
ture, probably mostly on the basis of quotations found in Indian texts. 
The siitra seems to have had a less glorious history in the Far East, 
where it was translated several times but was seldom quoted. It is not 
part of any of the sutra collections within the Tibetan and Chinese 
Canons, though it is found as an independent text in both. In Nepal the 
Samdadhiraja was counted as one of the “Nine Dharmas,” a set of texts so 
highly revered that its manuscripts were used as objects of worship.! 

Apart from its place in the canonical collections of Buddhist litera- 
ture in Tibet and China, the sitra is also known from a single manu- 
script recovered from Gilgit in present-day Pakistan. The intrinsic value 
of the stitra, however, may lie in what its contents reveal to us about the 
beliefs and perhaps even practices of Indian Mahayana Buddhism. 


1.1 The Translation 


The present translation is the result of an experiment in team trans- 
lation. A committee of from five to nine persons worked on the project 
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over a one-year period. Strict controls were used in the hope of insuring 
accuracy and a natural and uniform style; still, the end product is essen- 
tially the fruit of collective effort and consensus. The fundamental 
presupposition of this approach is that a variety of perspectives brings 
the translation process closer to one of its most important goals—to 
make a text intelligible to a wide audience. The team approach also 
seeks to combine the scholarly perspectives and expertise of more than 
one individual. At the same time, it is hoped that the critical methods 
adopted by the group have filtered out some of the idiosyncrasies and 
unnatural English constructions that have become the trademark of 
modern translations of Buddhist texts. 

One member of the team, Luis O. Gomez, served as redactor and was 
invested with the authority to decide issues where no consensus could be 
reached. However, since the object of the team approach was to have as 
much discussion and criticism as possible, and to let the translation grow 
with the discussion, the redactor’s prerogatives were used only in cases 
of unreconciled disagreement. 

Normally, discussion was allowed to run its course until some form 
of consensus was reached. We sought to balance the tendency of group 
effort to settle for the lowest common denominator by the constant use 
of established critical tools. While consensus was an important consid- 
eration, we provided control through the drafting of numerous revisions, 
always with the original in view, and by leaving the two most fundamen- 
tal tasks—casting the first draft and redacting the final version—to indi- 
vidual members of the team. 

The classical versions of the stitra were also considered in our dis- 
cussions, but not as different limbs of some imaginary conflated text. 
Therefore, the multilingual approach was conceived of as an interpretive 
tool, not as a criterion for editorial emendation. Only one recension, 
that of the Nepalese manuscripts, was chosen as the primary object of 
translation. We utilized the edition of Matsunami, since it is the only 
critical edition of these manuscripts. Other editions and recensions were 
used as hermeneutical devices. Only in the most obscure passages, where 
Matsunami’s text or his manuscripts defied translation, was any attempt 
made to correct the Nepalese recension, or Matsunami’s edition, in the 
light of other recensions. Otherwise it was assumed that Matsunami’s 
readings were “correct,” in the sense that they represent an actual tex- 
tual tradition, not a mere scribal accident. This principle was followed 
even when, occasionally, Matsunami’s text appeared to be grammatically 
irregular or doctrinally inconsistent with other sources. 

Accordingly, the translation team abstained from any attempt at 
reconstructing the “original,” “early” or “complete” version of the text by 
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conflating the available recensions. In this way we feel we are presenting 
the translation of a real text, an actual religious object, and not simply a 
scholar’s idea of what the Samdadhiraja must have been at some undeter- 
mined point in time. 


1.2 Critical Apparatus 


Notes and Sanskrit terms have been kept to a minimum. On the 
first occurrence of a key technical term or a problematic translation, we 
have included the original Sanskrit in parentheses, unless the term has 
been discussed in a note. We have also abandoned the widespread con- 
vention of using brackets to indicate those parts of the English transla- 
tion that do not have an exact Sanskrit equivalent. This follows from 
the simple principle that no Sanskrit phrase has a one-to-one English 
correspondence, and that the consistent recourse to brackets would 
result in such ubiquitous use that it would interrupt the flow of normal 
English prose. Likewise, every effort has been made to keep to a bare 
minimum other matters traditionally included in brackets (e.g., trans- 
lator’s interpolations). It is hoped that this will provide a more readable, 
yet still accurate, text. 

The annotation as well as the introductory material is limited. It is 
meant only as a guide to the more fundamental and general problems in 
the study of the text. 


Translation Committee: 


The following persons participated in this project as members of the 
translation committee of the University of Michigan’s Collegiate 
Institute for the Study of Buddhist Literature: Madhav Deshpande, 
Kenneth DeWoskin, Luis O. Gomez, Clair W. Huntington, Masamichi 
Ichig6, Patrick Pranke, Gregory Schopen, Robert Sharf and Gishin 
Tokiwa. 
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2. The Text 


2.1 The Satra’s Early History 


The early history of the siitra is far from certain, but an educated 
guess is that the text took form between the second century C.E., when it 
is generally believed Madhyamaka thought emerged as a distinct philo- 
sophical tradition, and the sixth century, the date of the Gilgit manu- 
script, the earliest extant recension of the text. This does not mean that 
the text was not in existence in some form before the second century, as 
“the beginning of the Madhyamaka” is far from being a terminus a quo. 
Since the relationship between the stitra and the Madhyamaka as a phil- 
osophical school is far from clear, their relative chronologies are not 
beyond argument, and the dates of Nagarjuna’s life (assuming that these 
mark the beginning of the school) are still open to question. Further- 
more, a Chinese translation of the siitra by An Shih-kao (fl. mid-second 
century C.E.) has been recorded in the catalogues. This fact would make 
the second century a terminus ante quem. At any rate, it is obvious that 
the siitra underwent many changes throughout its history, and that a 
considerable number of interpolations were added between the time of 
the Gilgit recension and the ninth century, the date of the Tibetan trans- 
lation. 

Two fragments of a Chinese translation by Hsien Kung of the Liu- 
Sung dynasty (420-79) represent the earliest extant dated redaction. 
This is followed by the complete translation in ten scrolls of Narendra- 
yasas (worked in Honan 557-68) and the Gilgit manuscript, which dates 
from roughly the same period. Since the present Nepalese text cor- 
responds closely to the Tibetan translation, and has much additional 
material not found in the ten-scroll Chinese translation, Constantin 
Régamey offered the hypothesis that the text was constituted in its 
present form in the period between the sixth and ninth centuries, that is, 
between NarendrayaSas’s translation and the earliest Nepalese manu- 
script.2 But Régamey himself rejected this possibility for three reasons. 
First, in some passages (e.g., in chapter XXII) the Chinese translation 
represents a more developed version than either the Nepalese Sanskrit 
or the Tibetan texts. Second, quotations from the Samdadhirda in 
Candrakirti’s Prasannapada and in Santideva’s Siksdsamuccaya cor- 
respond quite accurately to the modern (nineteenth century) Nepalese 
manuscript tradition. This suggests that there may have been a different 
recension, very similar to the recension represented today by the 
Nepalese or Tibetan texts, as early as the sixth century or, at the latest, 
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by the seventh century. Lastly, in at least one case cited by Regamey 
(chapter VIII), the Chinese translation omits the gathas (verses), quoted 
by Candrakirti. Régamey concluded that “the Chinese text is either an 
abridged translation or is based on a shorter recension of the Samadhi- 
raja sitra.”2 Moreover, Régamey was writing before the Gilgit manu- 
script had been published. Today we are able to distinguish three textual 
traditions represented by (1) the Gilgit manuscript, (2) the Chinese 
translation, and (3) the Nepalese manuscripts and the Tibetan transla- 
tion. 

Following Regamey’s original suggestion, Shinkan Murakami has 
assumed a linear development from the Gilgit to the Nepalese recen- 
sions, with the Tibetan text representing an intermediate stage.4 How- 
ever, this seems unjustified unless one can demonstrate a clear genetic 
relationship between the various recensions. Furthermore, the Gilgit 
recension moves in a different direction, close to the extant Chinese, but 
not exactly in the direction of the recension known to the translators of 
the Kanjur. Murakami also attempted to show that chapter XXXIV of 
the sttra (“Jihanavati-parivarta”) corresponds to the Yiieh-ming p’u-sa 
ching, a short, perhaps fragmentary, text translated by Chih Ch’ien in 
the middle of the third century.® It is difficult to see, however, what the 
correspondences are, apart from a few names that could be Chinese 
equivalents of some of the names in the Sanskrit chapter. 


2.2 Its Titles 


In the West scholars have preferred the short title Samadhirdja, but 
the work is known under several names in Asia. In India the two most 
common titles are Samddhirdja-sitra, an allusion to the main theme of 
the text, and Candrapradipa-sitra (perhaps an allusion to the main 
character in the sttra, the Bodhisattva Candraprabha).6 The full 
Tibetan title in the Kanjur is "Phags-pa chos thams-cad kyi rang-bzhin 
mnyam-pa-nyid rnam-par spros-pa ting-nge-’dzin gyi rgyal-po zhes bya- 
ba theg-pa chen-po’i mdo. This corresponds to Sarva-dharma- 
svabhava-samata-viparicita-samadhiradja-nama-mahayana-sitra, which 
is the Sanskrit title given in the sitra itself. The Chinese have preferred 
Yiteh-teng san-mei ching, that is to say, *Candrapradipa-samadhi- 
sutra. | 

The sitra declares its main theme to be a particular samadhi that is 
supposed to be the key to all elements in the path and to all the virtues 
and merits of buddhas and bodhisattvas. This state of mind, or spiritual 
practice, is called “the samadhi that is manifested as the sameness of the 
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essential nature of all dharmas” (sarva-dharma-svabhava-samata- 
viparicita-samadhi).’ One may be tempted to assume that this refers to 
one particular form or state of contemplation; however, here the term 
“samadhi” is understood in its broadest signification. This samadhi is at 
the same time the cognitive experience of emptiness, the attainment of 
the attributes of buddhahood, and the performance of a variety of prac- 
tices or daily activities of a bodhisattva—including service and adoration 
at the feet of all buddhas. The word samadhi is also used to mean the 
sutra itself. Consequently, we can speak of an equation, siitra = samadhi 
= §iinyata, underlying the text. In this sense the title Samadhiraja 
expresses accurately the content of the sutra. 

On the other hand, it is not clear why some traditions have chosen to 
use the name Candrapradipa as part of the title, for the main character 
is called Candraprabha, never Candrapradipa. The two names are 
almost synonymous, but are not used interchangeably in the main body 
of the sitra.8 

Finally, in Santaraksita’s Vrtti to his Madhyamakdalankara and in 

KamalaSsila’s Parijika, a verse from the Samadhiraja is quoted under the 
title Snying-rje chen-po la ‘jug pa’t mdo, which could be reconstructed in 
Sanskrit as *Mahakarunavatara-sutra.? This title could be derived from 
stanza 20 of the sitra’s third chapter, in which it is stated that “this 
sutra is called the entrance into great compassion” (mahaékarunam 
otaram idam sittram nirucyate).!° This title is attested also at the end of 
the Sanskrit text, where it is said the siitra should be remembered under 
the title of Mahakarinavatara, and at the end of the Chinese transla- 
tion, where we find “This siitra should be called “The entrance into great 
compassion,” a phrase corresponding to *Mahakarundavatara.!! 
_ The second element in the appellation Samdadhiraja-bhattaraka is 
an honorific, similar in meaning to the first member of the more com- 
mon compound Arya-samadhiraja. Neither of these expressions is to be 
counted as a title different from Samdadhiraja. 


2.3 Structure 


The Gilgit manuscript and the Chinese translation of the Samadhi- 
raja represent early recensions that are shorter than those of the tradi- 
tion represented by the Nepalese manuscripts and the Tibetan transla- 
tion. The Chinese translation has no chapter divisions and the other 
versions do not always agree with each other with regard to chapter divi- 
sions. Still, the bulk of the text and its distribution into chapters is 
roughly the same in all versions. A summary of the most important dif- 
ferences between the Sanskrit manuscripts and the classical translations 
is given in Chart 1. 


Chart 1. Major Textual Differences 


Nepalese 
MSS 


1. Nidana 

2. Salendraraja-ptrvayoga 

3. Bhitagunavarna-prakasana 
4. Buddhanusmrti 

5. Ghosadatta 

6. Samadhi 


7. Triksantyavatara 
8. Abhavasamudgata 
9. Gambhira-dharmaksanti 
10. Purapravesa 
11. Sdtradharana 
12. SamadhyanuSiksana 
13. Samadhi-nirdesa 
14. Smitasarndarsgana 
15. Smitavydkarana 
16. Pirvayoga 
17. Bahubuddhanirhara- 
samadhimukha 
18. Samadhyanuparindana 
19. Acintyabuddha- 
dharmanirdesa 
20. Indraketudhvajaraja 
21. Pairvayoga 
22. Tathagatakaya-nirdesa 
23. Tathagatacintya-nirdega 
24. Pratisamvidavatara 
25. Anumodana 
26. DananuSsamsa 
27. Silanirdesa 
28. DaSanuSamsa 
29. Tejagunaraja 
30. AnuSarmsa 
31. Sarvadharmasvabhava- 
nirdesa 
32. Sitradharananusamsa 
33. Kgsemadatta 
34. Jnanavati 
35. Supuspacandra 
36. Silaskandha-nirdega 
37. Yasahprabha 
38. Kayavanmanah-samvara 
39. Padatrisatanirdesa 
40. Parindana 


Das and 
Vidyabhushan{ 


Oo fF © DN = 


12 
lacuna 
lacuna 

15 

16 


Tibetan 


O71 ff © DN = 


6, Samadhi- 
viSodhana 


no title 
no title 
no title 


Gilgit 


Oo PR WD VY 


Chineset 


ch. 1 


ch. 2 


ch. 2,3 
ch. 3 


ch. 6 


ch. 7 
ch. 8 
ch. 8,9 
ch. 9 


ch. 10 


*The edition of Das and Vidyabhushan is supposedly based on the “Hodgson Manuscript.” 
Manijusrikirti’s commentary and the edition of Das and Vidyabhushan call chapter III 
“Buddhanusmrti” and chapter IV “Samadhi.” 
tThe abbreviation ch. stands for chizan (scrolls). The Chinese version has no chapter divi- 


sions. 
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2.4 Leading Themes and Narrative Schema 
2.4.1 Leading Themes 


The most common title for the sttra, Samadhiraja, as well as the 
samadhi that gives it this name, suggest a unifying theme for the text. 
At the beginning of the sitra, in reply to the questions of Candraprabha, 
the Buddha enters a samadhi called in the Sanskrit version “the samadhi 
that is manifested as the sameness of the essential nature of all 
dharmas.” The Buddha then explains the virtues or extraordinary quali- 
ties of this samadhi, urges Candraprabha to practice it, and expounds on 
the merits of “preserving the samadhi,” a concept that will recur 
throughout the sitra and which denotes preserving, in memory or in 
written form, the text of the siitra, as well as the variety of spiritual exer- 
cises usually associated with the term samadhi. The latter aspect of the 
practice is defined in chapter III as buddhanusmrti, or meditation on the 
attributes of the Buddha. But in chapter IV it becomes apparent that 
the samadhi is also defined by a cognitive experience that entails both 
insight and power. Having declared this samadhi to be the highest state, 
the Buddha then explains how all existing things should be seen as hav- 
ing no essence, as being like a dream or a magical show. If one correctly 
examines in this manner all existence, one attains an awakening that 
contains the highest merits and powers. This will be the central idea of 
the core chapters of the stitra (chapters V-XXXVII). 

After chapter IV the text alternates between narrative sections and 
speculative considerations of the central themes of the first four chap- 
ters. The bulk of the siitra consists of expository passages describing in 
detail the “preservation of the samadhi” and its fruits, buddhanusmrti, 
the nature and virtues of a buddha, a buddha’s body, the nature of his 
speech and silence, his realization of emptiness and so forth. However, 
one should not underestimate the importance of the narrative sections, 
both as fine examples of Buddhist literature and as doctrinal statements. 

Other topics developed in the sitra include the following: the man- 
ner in which the samadhi is to be practiced, the six perfections, the Silas 
and the body of the Buddha. The sitra also defines, cursorily and in 
catechetical form, some three hundred problematic words and phrases, 
which seem to have been culled from various scriptural sources to define 
the merits and powers of the samadhi. Finally, the stitra concludes by 
relating how it was transmitted to Ananda so that he would pass it on to 
future generations. This conclusion follows established conventions 
about the proper ending of a text of this genre. The traditional form and 
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content of this section (the parindand@) signal the text’s closure and con- 
firm its sacred origins and purposes. 


2.4.2 Outline 


The following is a survey of the contents of the sitra’s forty chap- 
ters, according to the Nepalese recension. The English rendering of the 
title of each chapter is not meant to be an exact translation of the San- 
skrit name. It is rather a gloss on the title or, wherever possible, a more 
accurate epitome of the content of the chapter. 

All of the chapters have been summarized in English by Dutt, 
though his reports are not always accurate.!2 Some of the chapters have 
been translated into various western languages, as indicated after each of 
the relevant summaries. More complete bibliographic information is 
provided below in section 5 of this introduction. 


A. Introduction 
1. Setting for the Narrative 
Chapter I. Nidana: The Setting 


Once, when the Blessed One was staying on Vulture Peak (Grdhra- 
kita) near Rajagrha, he was approached by a young man named Candra- 
prabha who asks him how to attain the knowledge possessed by a 
buddha. The Buddha replies that such knowledge, and all the virtues of 
a buddha, can be obtained by following a single practice (dharma), a 
samadhi called “the samadhi that is manifested as the sameness of the 
essential nature of all dharmas.” This is the King of Samadhis, from 
which the sttra takes its name. 

The sitra then gives a list of approximately three hundred 
synonyms or attributes of this samadhi.18 

(Translated in the present collection.) 


2. Further Definition of Samadhi 


Chapter II. Salendraraja: Previous Life of the Buddha as 
Salendraraa 


The Buddha narrates how this samadhi was obtained and preserved 
by previous buddhas, especially at the time of the former Buddha 
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Salendraraja, when Sakyamuni was reborn as a king. In those times 
Candraprabha was a powerful monarch who supported the Buddha and 
learned this samadhi from him. 

This chapter includes a short formula of transmission similar to the 
one found at the end of sitras. 

(Translated in the present collection.) 


B. The King of Samadhis 
1. The Nature of Samadhi 
Chapter III. Bhitagunavarnaprakasana: The Virtues of a Buddha 


This chapter deals with a variety of topics, but is meant primarily as 
a description of the virtues and merits of a buddha. Such descriptions 
serve as the basis for the practice of contemplating the qualities of a 
tathagata (buddhanusmrti). The stitra also suggests that meditation on 
the qualities of the Buddha and the recitation and preservation of the 
sutra are synonymous. 

This chapter suggests another name for the sitra—Mahakaruna- 
vatara-sitra, the “Stitra Which Is an Entrance to Great Compassion.” 

(Translated in the present collection.) 


Chapter IV. Buddhanusmrti: Different Aspects of Samadhi and 
Meditation on the Buddha’s Virtues 


This chapter defines the term “samadhi” with a series of synonyms. 
It then discusses some of the practices required for the proper practice of 
samadhi and expands on the theme of the qualities of a buddha that 
should be an object of meditation in samadhi. 

(Translated in the present collection and by Rockwell.) 


2. The Virtues that Accompany this Samadhi 
Chapter V. Ghosadatta: Story of the Former Buddha Ghosadatta 


This chapter introduces the former Buddha Ghosadatta and King 
Drdhabala, both of whom will appear again in other chapters on the 
former existences of the Buddha (chapters XXXIII and XVII, respec- 
tively). The story, however, centers on King Mahabala, who received the 
teaching on the King of Samadhis from the Tathagata Ghosadatta and, 
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through the practice of this samadhi, eventually became a tathagatha 
named Jnanasira. 


Chapter VI. Samadhi: Prerequisites for Samadhi 


The various practices or virtues necessary for the practice of 
samadhi (sama@dhi-parikarma) are discussed in general terms. 
(Translated by Rockwell.) 


Chapter VII. Triksantyavatara: The Three Levels of the Virtue of 
Patience 


This chapter provides a categorization of “patience” (ksanti) which 
is unique to this sitra. The term is used in its broadest signification as 
meaning patience, composure, understanding, receptivity, etc. 

(Translated by Rockwell.) 


Chapter VIII. Abhavasamudgata: Story of the Former Buddha 
Abhavasamudgata 


A former buddha called Abhavasamudgata once delivered an inspir- 
ing sermon. Prince Mahakarunacintin was so moved by it that he 
retired from the lay life in order to practice the King of Samadhis. After 
many lifetimes, and as a result of the practice of this samadhi, the prince 
was reborn as a buddha called Suvicintitartha. 

The stanzas accompanying this story contain valuable philosophical 
material reinforcing the connection between the doctrine of emptiness 
and the practice of the samadhi. 

(Translated by Regamey.) 


Chapter IX. Gambhiradharmaksanti: Receptivity to the Profound 
Dharma 


This is a doctrinal chapter on emptiness and the various practices 
required of one seeking to master the samadhi and to attain enlighten- 
ment. 

(Translated by Rockwell.) 
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C. Second Narrative Section 
Chapter X. Purapravesa: The Buddha Visits Candraprabha 


Here the Buddha encourages Candraprabha to practice all of the 
requisites for enlightenment to their fullest extent. Candraprabha 
invites the Buddha to visit his home in Rajagrha. The Buddha’s 
entrance into the city is described in detail. 


D. Again the Virtues of the Samadhi 
Chapter XI. Sitradharana: Preserving the Sutra 


In reply to Candraprabha’s questions, the Buddha expounds further 
on the path. His discourse ends with a recommendation to memorize 
and preserve the siitra. Such recommendations punctuate the text and 
are especially obvious in chapters XVIII, XXXII and XL, in which the 
main topic is the theme of transmission and preservation. 

(Translated by Tatz.) 


Chapter XII. Samadhyanusiksana: Recounting the Virtues of the 
Buddha through the Practice of Samadhi 


The Buddha’s virtues and the state of mind that is the liberating 
samadhi are the same insofar as they are both ungraspable and empty. 


The chapter further addresses the bodhisattva’s detachment. 


Chapter XIII. Samadhinirdesa: Explanation of the True Meaning of 
Samadhi 


The true meaning of the King of Samadhis is the experience of emp- 
tiness. 


E. The Narrative Resumes 
1. Third Narrative Section 
Chapter XIV. Smitasamdarsana: The Buddha’s Smile 


After a brief recasting of the theme of the previous chapter, Candra- 
prabha recites the perfections mastered by the Buddha in his former 
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existences and makes a vow to become a buddha himself. Upon hearing 
this the Buddha smiles. Maitreya then asks about the meaning of the 
Buddha’s smile. 


Chapter XV. Smitavyakarana: The Reasons for the Buddha’s Smile 


This chapter explains the reasons for the Buddha’s smile. The 
Buddha predicts Candraprabha’s enlightenment and his future name as 
a buddha, Vimalaprabha. 


Chapter XVI. Pirvayoga: Previous Existence of the Buddha as the 
Son of Matiraja 


This chapter recounts the story of Prince Matiraja, who was Sakya- 
muni’s incarnation at the time of the Buddha Simhadhvaja. The prince 
was saved from an incurable disease by the recitation of the Samadhi- 
raja by the reciter (dharmabhanaka) Brahmadatta. 

The Buddha predicts the future decay of the monastic life among 
certain monks. 


2. Narrative Bridge 


Chapter XVII. Bahubuddhanirharasamadhimukha: Approaches to 
the Samadhi that Manifests Multiple Buddhas 


The Buddha travels to the Vulture Peak to deliver a sermon. Once 
there, Candraprabha asks for an explanation of the dharmas required to 
attain the King of Samadhis. After enumerating and defining four of 
these dharmas, the Buddha recounts his previous lives as King Siribala 
and as the son of King Drdhabala. In stanzas 56-129 this chapter also 
repeats some of the terms enumerated in chapter I and defined in chap- 
ters XX XVIII and XXXIX. 


Chapter XVIII. Samadhyanuparindana: Transmission of the 
Samadhi to Candraprabha 


This is the first of the two “transmission” chapters (chapters XVIII 
and XL) and the third of the transmission passages. See also chapters 
II, XI, XXXII and XL. 
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F. Second Doctrinal Section 


Chapter XVIX. Acintyabuddhadharmanirdesa: Explanation of the 
Inconceivable Dharma of the Buddha 


This chapter deals with the impossibility of conceiving the full 
nature of buddhas or their teachings. 
(Translated by Regamey.) 


Chapter XX. Indraketudhvajaraja: Teachings of the Former Buddha 
Indraketu 


This is an exposition of the teachings of emptiness and the paradox 
of teaching and preserving the Dharma with words. 


G. Avadana 
Chapter XXI. Pirvayoga: A Previous Existence 


This chapter uses the mise en scéne of two friends in a previous 
existence to expound upon the importance of virtuous friends. It is said 
in some manuscripts that this is the story of an incarnation of Dipan- 
kara and Sakyamuni before their meeting as buddha and future buddha. 


H. Third Doctrinal Section 
1. General Statements 


Chapter XXII. Tathagatakayanirdesa: Description of the Body of 
a Tathagata 


This chapter discusses the bodhisattva’s detachment and the two 
bodies of a buddha, ripaka@ya and dharmakaya. 
(Translated by Regamey.) 


Chapter XXIII. Tathagatacintyanirdesa: The Inconceivability of the 
Tathagata 


This is an exposition on the four kinds of “penetrating understand- 
ing” (pratisamvid) as a key to the nature of reality and buddhahood, and 
a discussion of their inconceivability. 
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Chapter XXIV. Pratisamvidavatara: Approaches to Penetrating 
Understanding 


This chapter develops the main theme of chapter XXIII. 

Chapter XXV. Anumodana: Rejoicing at the Merit of Others 

This chapter concerns (1) the transfer to other beings of the merit of 
the aspiration toward buddhahood and (2) the merit of taking pleasure 
in the merit of others. 


Chapter XXVI. Dananusamsa: The Value of Generosity 


The practice of the virtue of giving generously and the fruits that 
result from such a practice are discussed in this chapter. 


Chapter XXVII. Silanirdesa: Explanation of the Virtue of Morality 
This chapter describes the benefits of practicing a pure morality. 
Chapter XXVIII. Dasanusamsa: Ten Advantages 


This chapter lists the ten advantages to be gained by each of ten dif- 
ferent practices of the bodhisattvas. These practices are: (1) patience 
and benevolence; (2) energy; (3) meditation; (4) discernment; (5) learn- 
ing; (6) preaching the Dharma; (7) mental cultivation of emptiness; (8) 
solitude; (9) retiring to the forest; and (10) living on alms. 


2. The Virtues of this Samadhi 


Chapter XXIX. Tejagunaraja: Previous Life of Sakyamuni at the 
Time of the Tathagata Tejagunaraja 


The Buddha uses the story of his life as King Drdhadatta to recom- 
mend the life of the hermit to ruling monarchs. The chapter ends with a 
long passage praising the virtues of the samadhi. 


Chapter XXX. Anusamsa: Merits of the Samadhi 


This chapter continues the last section of the previous chapter. 
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Chapter XXXI. Sarvadharmasvabhdavanirdesa: Explanation of the 
Absence of an Essence in all Dharmas 


This chapter discusses the siitra’s description of itself as the sitra of 
the samadhi that produces the realization of the sameness of all things. 
The virtues of someone who masters this samadhi are explained in 
detail. 


I. Preserving the Samadhiraja 


Chapter XXXII. Sitradharananusamsa: The Value of Preserving 
the Sitra 


This chapter first discusses the prerequisites for the full knowledge 
(mahabhijna) of enlightenment, and then fully details the ungraspable 
character of this experience and its expressions. Finally, the sitra itself 
is praised as an embodiment of the knowledge of buddhas and bodhi- 
sattvas. This chapter explores several topics which on the surface 
appear to be quite distinct, but probably should be understood to be con- 
nected through the equation sitra = samadhi = sinyata. 


J. Narrative Section: Avadanas 


1. The Bodhisattva’s Perfect Generosity and Sacrifice of Self: 
Doctrinal Points Illustrated with Exemplary Stories 


Chapter XXXIITI. Ksemadatta: The Story of Buddha as Ksemadatta 


The previous incarnation of Sakyamuni as Ksemadatta, a disciple of 
Buddha Ghosadatta, is recounted. This took place at the time of King 
Srighosa, a previous birth of Maitreya. Ksemadatta showed his dedica- 
tion and renunciation by burning his right hand. 

(Partly translated by Filliozat.) 


Chapter XXXIV. Jnanavati: The Story of Jnanavati 


To illustrate the true practice of unattached giving, Sakyamuni tells 
the story of Jiidnavati, daughter of King Jhanabala who reigned at the 
time of Buddha Acintyapranidhanavisesasamudgataraja. She cut a piece 
of her own flesh and offered it as food to a monk named Bhitamati who 
was ill and in need of nourishment. Unaware of its origin, the monk ate 
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the meat and was cured. After several subsequent existences of intense 
practice, Jnanavati became a male at the time of Buddha Dipaprabha. 
Bhitamati was later reborn as Dipankara, Jhanabala as Maitreya, and 
his daughter Jianavati as Sakyamuni. 

(Partly translated by Weller.) 


Chapter XXXV. Supuspacandra: The Story of Supuspacandra 


This chapter contains an avaddana reminiscent of the “Ksantivadin- 
avadana” of the Jatakamala.'4 It is the story of Padmottara Buddha 
when he was reborn as the reciter of the Dharma (dharmabhanaka) 
Supuspacandra, at the time of Buddha Ratnapadmacandravisud- 
dhabhyudgataraja. At that time Sakyamuni was a jealous king called 
Siradatta who, upon seeing Supuspacandra’s success in converting the 
ladies of his court and harem, suspected him of having dishonest inten- 
tions and had him killed. Unlike other stories of the genre, this one does 
not end with the bodhisattva’s miraculous recovery or return to life. 

The main narrative of this chapter is quoted by Prajiakaramati in 
his Bodhicaryavatara-panjika, with the notation Supuspacandrasya iti- 
urttake.15 


K. Praise of the Samadhiraja 


Chapter XXXVI. Silaskandhanirdeéga: Explanation of the Element 
of Morality in the Path 


The title of this chapter is deceptive. Only a few introductory lines 
refer to the theme of the constituents of morality. Most of the chapter 
consists of sixty-nine stanzas on the merit of preserving and reciting this 
sutra. 


L. The Power of Virtue: Another Avadana 


Chapter XXXVII. Yasahprabha: Previous Life of Sakyamuni as 
Yasahprabha 


At the time of Buddha GaneSvara there were many corrupt monks 
who did not practice the true Dharma and resented those who did. The 
king Varapuspa was a devout disciple of the Buddha and had as spiritual 
guide a monk named YaSahprabha. The latter’s virtue provoked envy 
among the less virtuous monks, but they could not harm him because he 
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was protected by one of the king’s sons. The latter was Punyamati 
Bodhisattva, who would later become Maitraka Buddha. His father, 
King Varapuspa, would become Padmottara Buddha (see chapter 
XXXV). 


M. Terminological Review 


Chapter XXXVIII. Kayavanmanahsamvara: The True Meaning of 
Restraint of Body, Speech and Mind 


This chapter explains the meaning of self-restraint in Mahayana 
terms. It can be construed as a development of the first three of the 
“three hundred words” listed in chapters I and XVII as attributes or vir- 
tues of the King of Samadhis. 


Chapter XXXIX. Padatrisatanirdesa: Explanation of the Three 
Hundred Terms 


This chapter attempts to define most of the remaining terms from 
the lists in chapters I and XVII. 


N. Coda: Transmission 
Chapter XL. Parindana: Transmission 


This chapter follows the traditional themes of the “transmission” 
section of a sutra. 


2.5 Characteristics of Style and Structure 


In many ways the Samadhiraja follows the traditional stylistic and 
structural model of most Mahayana sitras. The text is loosely held 
together and there is no obvious overarching thread of argument. Still, it 
would be inaccurate to limit a description of the text to those features 
that are common to the genre. Furthermore, the text cannot be 
explained as a simple expansion of the outline laid down in the introduc- 
tory chapter (nidana). The sitra is not a recasting, by repetition and 
enumeration, of this catechetic list. To accept such descriptions as exact 
and complete one would have to ignore the bulk of the text—its 
argumentative, expository and narrative elements. 
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Our understanding of the function and meaning of Mahayana sitras, 
as well as our knowledge of their role in the religious life of the com- 
munity (Sitz um Leben), is still imperfect. The Samdadhiraja certainly 
does not fit the stereotypes that are often used to explain the 
peculiarities of sitra style. This siitra shows some of the stock phrases 
that recur in the genre, but it is difficult to see how these repetitions and 
their purported mnemonic function could explain the most distinctive 
features of our text. In this siitra the expository and the formulaic 
clearly interact with a narrative frame. 

As far as literary form is concerned, the Samadhiraja is written in 
mixed prose and verse. In general, these differences in form are not sig- 
nificant. At times the prose provides only a preliminary, and often 
unnecessary, setting or explanation for the verse. The latter sometimes 
repeats the prose or, at best, continues the thread of the narrative or the 
argument with no transparent stylistic purpose. The verse is of mixed 
quality, but for the most part it is of some aesthetic merit, though never 
classical in style or form. For the most part figures of speech in the sitra 
fit the categories described by Georg von Simson in his study of the so- 
called Sanskrit Canon.16 

In terms of theme and style, the sitra can be divided into three 
classes of passages. First, the main narrative or backbone of the text, 
that is, the events surrounding the Buddha’s meeting with Candrapra- 
bha. Only five chapters—I, X, XIV, XV and XL—are dedicated to this 
narrative theme. Also in a semi-narrative style are the avadanas or 
purvayogas inserted throughout the siitra—chapters II, V, VIII, XVI, 
XX, XXI, XXIX, XXXIII, XXXIV, XXXV and XXXVII. This leaves 
the bulk of the text (twenty-four chapters) for expository prose and 
verse. 

The Samadhiraja weaves into its plot a great number of traditional 
themes, stock phrases and idioms, many of which are common to non- 
Mahayana Buddhist literature as well. In the first four chapters alone 
we count the following (page and line numbers refer to Vaidya’s edition): 


1. formulae establishing the setting of stitras (nidana): 
a. opening formula and description of the assembly (1.1-22): 
evam maya srutam... 
b. the formula to introduce the interlocutor (2.5-9): tena khalu 
punah samayena tasminn eva parsatsamnipate .. . 
c. the formula of salutation and questioning (2.9-16): precheyam 
aham... 
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10. 


Introduction 


. the Dharma that is good in the beginning, the middle and the end 


(2.3-4): dharmam desayati sma adau kalyanam madhye kalya- 
nam... 


. the single dharma that summarizes all teachings and practices 


(3.21-25): ekadharmena ... samanvagato bodhisattvo maha- 
sattvah... 


. a great number of those present attain realization (7.8-14): asmin 


khalu punah...dharmaparyaye bhagavata bhasyam4Gne .. . 


. portents: an earthquake at the end of the Buddha’s sermon (7.14- 


24): ayam ca trisahasramahasahasro lokadhatuh sadvikaram 
kampitah ... 


. a buddha’s former existence (8.3-10): smarami ... purim- 


abhave... Also 310 (app. I, no. 4): ye smaramy aham anekani 
kalpakotiniyutasatasahasrani... 


. epithets of a buddha (13.8-9 and 13.10-19): tathagato ’rhan sam- 


yaksambuddhah ... 


. traditional idiom to request and formulate a definition (19.1-3): 


samadhih samadhir itt bhagavann ucyate, katam asya etad 
dharmasya adhivacanam samadhir iti... samadhith samadhir itt 
kum4Grocyate yad uta cittasya nidhyaptth. 


. formulae to introduce gathas (2.17-18, 3.26 and 8.1-2): atha khalu 


... tasyam velayam ... gathabhir adhyabhasata; atha khalu ... 
tasyam velayam ... bhityasya matraya gathabhigitena vistarena 
samprakasayati sma. 


formulae associated with recommendations for the future preser- 
vation and spread of the doctrine (parindana formulas): 

a. how the siitra should be preserved and communicated to 
others (13.4-6 and 16.9-10): udgrahitavyah paryavaptavyo 
dharayitavyah... 

b. the purpose of preserving and spreading the teaching—the 
good of many beings (16.10-12): bahujanahitaya bahujana- 
sukhaya lokanukampayai ... 
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3. The Samadhiraja in Buddhist Literature 


3.1 The Samadhiraja and the Madhyamaka 


The central role played by Buddhist philosophy in the development 
of the tradition itself, and then later in the development of western 
understanding of Buddhism, tends to affect our perception of Buddhist 
sutras. It is therefore customary to ask about the scholastic affiliation of 
any given Mahayana sitra. The Samdadhiraja, for instance, has been 
identified consistently with the Madhyamaka tradition. Similar efforts 
have been made with regard to the Vimalakirti and the Heart Siatra, 
among others.17 

Régamey has shown, however, that the Samadhiraja cannot be con- 
sidered a clear representative of a single philosophical tradition.!8 The 
sutra’s doctrinal position cannot be described accurately as unam- 
biguously Madhyamika, or even as pure Sinyavada. That is to say, one 
would find it difficult to show that the sitra is the product of, or a 
legitimate representative of, Madhyamika circles. Still, it is obvious that 
the sitra was considered highly authoritative by Madhyamika scholas- 
tics and ignored by Yogacara authors. 

In spite of its clearly defined philosophical position, the Samadhi- 
raja does not fit our stereotype of a sectarian document. It is difficult to 
set it in a specific sectarian context with any degree of historical cer- 
tainty. Furthermore, in terms of religious types it is eclectic and univer- 
salistic, so that it would be pointless to attempt to box it in some general 
category. It makes room for more than one dimension of Buddhist reli- 
gion: meditation, worship of the Buddhas, the cult of the Book, philo- 
sophical speculation, rehearsal of myth (in avadana style) and so on. 

At the present stage of our knowledge of the history of Mahayana 
sutra literature, we can only say that the Samadhiraja played an impor- 
tant role as a “proof text” for the Madhyamaka. But it seems unlikely 
that the text was composed with such a role in mind. It would be more 
accurate to say that it was conceived as a representative text of general 
doctrine, with a strong leaning towards a philosophic position that can 
be described as akin to that of the Madhyamaka. Because of its compre- 
hensive, almost encyclopedic, character, it offered a wider range of ideas 
from which to quote than did other texts. In this sense, perhaps only a 
general statement such as the one made by Nalinaksha Dutt in the last 
volume of his edition of the Samadhiraja would do justice to the text: 
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Santideva in his Siksdsamuccaya utilized [extracts from the 
sutra to illustrate] the ethical teachings of Mahayana Buddhism 
while Candrakirti drew support for the thesis of Nagarjuna from 
the highly philosophical verses. This text evidently contains the 
cream of both ethical and philosophical teachings of Mahayana 
Buddhism.!9 


Still, there is another way to express the relationship between the 
Samadhiraja and the Madhyamaka. The Madhyamaka in general can 
be regarded as a viable exegesis of the sitra. Candrakirti quotes it so fre- 
quently in his Prasannapada that one can construe many of his com- 
ments on Nagarjuna’s Karikads as comments on the sitra, at least in the 
sense that they place the sitra within a wider interpretive context. 

However, this approach does not solve the problem we face due to 
the lack of classical sources that would help us understand the text in its 
earliest contexts, outside the framework of later Mahayana scholas- 
ticism. We have neither early commentaries nor related sutras of proven 
contemporaneity to rely on for a trustworthy interpretation. Further- 
more, the Madhyamaka tends to emphasize only certain aspects of the 
rich thought and imagery of the stitra. Some scholastics, like Santideva, 
went beyond the philosophical framework, but even they were not con- 
cerned or interested in the text as a whole or as an independent state- 
ment. 


3.2 The Samadhiraja as Quoted in Mahayana Literature 


As mentioned above, the Samdadhiraja is often quoted in the works 
of the Madhyamaka masters, but it is generally ignored by the Yogacara 
tradition. Among the works in which the text is quoted, the following 
have been identified.29 There are undoubtedly many others that could 
be cited. 


I. Candrakirti: 


In the Prasannapada Madhyamaka-vurtti the sitra is cited as 
Samadhiraja, Arya-Samadhiraja-Bhattaraka, or simply with the words 
mahayana-sittresu, tatha, etc.: 

Sr 7:5 in Pras 44.1-5 (= 276.4-8). 
Sr 9:9-10 in Pras 108.12-109.3 (= 472.7-14). 


Sr 


Sr 
Sr 
Sr 
Sr 
Sr 
Sr 


Sr 
Sr 
Sr 
Sr 
Sr 
Sr 
Sr 


Sr 
Sr 
Sr 
Sr 
Sr 


Sr 
Sr 
Sr 
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29:13-19 (including the reading of MS A in Du 361, n. 3) in Pras 
109.4-112.4 (in part = 200.4-201.8, 427.12, 549.10-551.12). 


12:7 and 11:16 in Pras 128.10-14. 

38:11 in Pras 133.8-12 (= 265.9-13, 277.1-4). 
9:27-28 in Pras 135.9-136.2 (= 270.10-18). 
44.11-19 in Pras 142.12-143.8 (in part = 472.3-6). 
13:7, 17 in Pras 166.5-9. 


9:17, 11, 37:28-29 in Pras 177.9-179.8 (first stanza at 178.1-4 not 
located).21 


29:13-18 in Pras 200.4-201.8 (= 109.4-111.8, 427.12, 549.10-550.4). 
37:34-36 and 30 in Pras 234.14-236.4 (in part = 354.9-355.2). 

19:15 in Pras 258.1-5. 

38:11 in Pras 265.9-13 (= 133.8-12, 277.1-4). 

9:27-28 in Pras 270.10-18 (= 135.9-136.2). 

7:5 in Pras 276.4-8 (= 44.1-5). 


38:11, 8:1-5 in Pras 276.12-278.12, 279.1-2 (in part = 133.8-12, 
265.9-13, 277.1-4; first stanza at 276.13-16 not located = 
429.8-11).22 


38:91, 70 in Pras 289.5-14. 

10:39, 41, 87-88ab, 42 in Pras 331.7-333.4. 
37:35 in Pras 354.9-355.2 (= 235.5-8). 
8:4-5 in Pras 367.12-368.3. 


29:13-19 (including the reading of MS A in Du 361, n. 3) in Pras 
427.12 (= 109.4-112.4; in part = 200.4-201.8 and 549.10-551.12). 


stanza from MS A in Du 361, n. 3 in Pras 428, n. 6 (Tibetan only). 
13:16 in Pras 428.13-429.2. 


19:16 in Pras 429.3-7 (stanzas at 429.8-430.4, which are also found 
at Pras 276.13-16, 133.14-134.4 and 348.14-349.2, were not located 
in Sr).28 
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Sr 44.11-15, 9:9-10, 24:1-6 and 6:12 in Pras 472.3-474.10 (in part = 
108.12-109.3). The last stanza, at Pras 474.7-10, was not located in 
Sr. It is also absent from the Tibetan translation of Pras.24 


Sr 9:26 in Pras 522.10-14. 


Sr stanza in MSS A and B and in Tibetan (Du 87, n. 2) in Pras 539.10- 
12. 


Sr 29:13cd, 15cd, 16, 9:17, 7 in Pras 549.10-550.12 (in part = 109.4- 
112.4, 200.4-201.8, 427.12). 
In the Madhyamakavatara: 


Sr 29:13cd-14ab in Mav 144.8-11 (= Pras 109.7-10, 200.7-10, 427.12). 
Sr 7:5 in Mav 200.6-10 (= Pras 44.2-5, 276.5-8). 
Sr 32.5-7 in Mav 200.11-201.4.25 


II. Santideva:?6 
In the Siksdsamuccaya, mostly cited as Candrapradipa-sitra: 


Sr 35:3-4 in Siks 16.19-17.4. 


Sr chap. 35 in Siks 18.10-14 (only in Mss AB and Tibetan; Du 509, Va 
app. I, no. 33, stanzas 147-48; cp. Va app. I, no. 24). 


Sr 4:16 in Siks 53.19-54.1 (= IBhK 204.20). This passage, printed as 
prose by Bendall, is in verse. 


Sr 24:37-43 in Siks 100.13-101.10. 

Sr 279.20-21 in Siks 116.14-15 (chap. 38, Du 591). 

Sr 27:6cd in Siks 121.2-3. Printed as prose by Bendall. 
Sr 28:17-18ab in Siks 121.6-9 (“DhyananuSarnsesu”). 
Sr 34:34 in Siks 134.7-12 (“Jianavatiparivarta”). 

Sr 9:59 in Sikg 137.11-15. 

Sr 32:277 in Siks 157.9-13. 

Sr 232.13-21 in Siks 166.6-14 (chap. 35, prose). 

Sr 18:36-37 in Siks 177.4-8. 
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Sr 5.21 in Siks 179.15. 

Sr 17:96ab in Siks 183.1-3. 

Sr 9:34 in Siks 189.4-6. 

Sr 5:5-8, 10-11 in Siks 193.4-16. 

Sr 9:48-52 in Siks 193.18-194.10. 

Sr 19:13-14, 16-17 in Siks 194.11-195.4. 
Sr 28:73-76 in Siks 195.5-13. 

Sr 29:53 in Siks 195.14-196.6. 


Sr 31:2, 4, 8, 23 in Siks 242.11-243.14 (“Candrapradipanumodana- 
parivartena”). 


Sr 28:10ab in Siks 275.7-8. 

Sr chap. 25 in Siks 291.9 (allusion only). 
Sr 24:44-50 in Siks 354.4-355.2. 

Sr 25:14 in Siks 356.15-17. 


III. Santaraksita: 
In the Madhyamakdalankaravrttt: 


Sr 9:22a in MAV ad MA 75 (D 74b5), ed. in Ichig6 1985: 250.8-9 under 
the title Snying-rje chen-po-la ’jug-pa’l mdo, probably *Maha- 
karundavatara-sitra. 

Sr 44.11-13 in MAV ad MA 83 (D 76b3), ed. in Ichig6 1985: 272.9-11 
under the title Zla-ba’l sgron-ma’t ting-nge-’dzin; Sanskrit recon- 
struction *Candrapradipa-samdadhi (this is the same passage that 
is quoted in Pras 143.1 and 472.3). 


Sr 9:47a in MAV ad MA 93 (D 81b8), ed. in Ichigo 1985: 322.20 under 
the same title as in the previous entry. 


Sr (allusion to 7:6) in MAV ad MA 96 (D 82b5), ed. in Ichigo 1985: 
330.6 under the same title as in the previous entry. 
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IV. Kamalasila: 
In the Madhyamakdalamkara-panyjika: 


Sr 9:22 in MAP ad MA 75 (D 122b4), ed. in Ichigd 1985: 251.6-11 
under the title Snying-rje chen-po la ‘jug-pa’t mdo. 


Sr 9:47bcd in MAP ad MA 93 (D 132b3), ed. in Ichig6 1985: 323.5-7. 


Sr 7:6 in MAP ad MA 96 (D 132a6), ed. in Ichigd 1985: 331.3-6 
(*Candrapradipa-samadhi). 


In the First Bhavanakrama: 


Sr 54.2-3 in IBhK 193.17-20 (Samadhiraja). 

Sr 9:37 in IBhK 198.16-20 (Samadhiraja). 

Sr 4:16 in IBhK 204.20-205.2 (= Siks 53.19-54.1) (Samadhiraja). 
Sr 9:36 in IBhK 210.1-4 (yathoktam sitre). 


In the Second Bhavanakrama: 


Sr 9:36-7 in IIBhK 44b3 (= IBhK 198.16, 210.1) (*Samadhiraja). 
Sr 7:10ab in IIBhK 45b1 (*Candrapradipa). 
Sr 4:13 in IIBhK 47b4 (*Samadhiraja). 


In the Third BhavanGakrama, quoted as Samadhiraya: 
Sr 9:37 in IIIBhK 18.3-8 (= IBhK 198.16). 
In the Bhavanayogdavatara, quoted with the words ji skad du: 


Sr 4:13 in Toh 3918 (dbu ma, ki, 69a5) (= IIBhK 47b4). 


V. Prajnakaramati: 
In the Bodhicaryavatara-panjika: 


Sr 54.2-3 in BCAP 13.22-24 (= IBhK 193.17) (Samadhiraja). 
Sr 27:6 in BCAP 60.11-13 (Candrapradipa). 
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Sr 9:29 in BCAP 71.1-5 (Candrapradipa). 


Sr 24:37-43 in BCAP 83.12-13 (= Siks 100.13-101.10) (Candrapra- 
dipa). 


Sr chap. 35, summarized in BCAP 160.23-161.9 (Supuspacandrasya 
itiurttake). 


VI. Atisa: 
In the Bodhimargadipapanjika, as *Candrapradipasitra: 


Sr 27:6cd in P 5344 (dbu ma, ki, 314a5-6); Toh 3948 (dbu ma, ki, 
272a5). 


VII. Vimalamitra: 
In the Prajnaparamitahrdayatika, as *Samadhiraja: 


Sr 296.13-14 in P 5217 (mdo ’grel, sher phyin, ma, 294b4-5). 


VII. Jnanasrimitra: 
In the Sakarasiddhisastra, as Candrapradipa: 
Sr 9:42 in Anantalal Thakur, ed. Jnrdnasrimitranibandhavali. 


Tibetan Sanskrit Works Series 5. Patna: K. P. Jayaswal Research 
Institute, 1959, 511.1-4. 


IX. Satrasamuccaya:2" 
As Candrapradipasitra: 


Sr unidentified verse in P 5330 (dbu ma, a, 186b4).28 
Sr 32:62-65 in P 5330 (dbu ma, a, 195a7). 

Sr 3.21-24 in P 5330 (dbu ma, a, 21148). 

Sr 32:5-7 in P 5330 (dbu ma, a, 241b2). 
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X. Subhasita-samgraha: 


Sr unidentified prose passage in Cecil Bendall, ed., “Subhasita- 
Samgraha (suite).” Le Muséon, n.s. 5 (1904): 36.7-13.29 


3.3 Classical Commentaries on the Samadhiraja 


As observed above, it is difficult to regard the Madhyamika use of 
this sitra as exegetical, that is to say, in most of the passages listed in 
section 3.2 the Samadhiraja is used as a source for “proof texts,” not as 
the primary object of scriptural interpretation. The frequency of quota- 
tion from the text in the literature of the Madhyamika is remarkable, 
but we are not in a position to determine the exact historical significance 
or possible ramifications of this fact. At any rate, we must wait for fur- 
ther research on the text before assuming a direct connection between 
the stitra and the philosophical schools. 

The tradition itself is sparing in exegetical clarification. Only one 
extant commentary is devoted exclusively to the Samadhiraja, and it is 
quite late. This exegetical work is preserved in the Tibetan Tanjur (Toh 
4010; P 5511) under the title “Phags-pa chos thams-cad-kyi rang-bzhin 
mnyam-pa-nyid rnam-par spros-pa’l ting-nge-’dzin-gyi rgyal-po shes 
bya-ba theg-pa chen-po’! mdo’i ’grel-pa grags-pa’l phreng-ba zhes bya- 
ba, or, in Sanskirt Arya-Sarvadharma-svabhava-samata-vipancita- 
samadhiraja-nama-mahayana-sitra-tika-kirtimala-nama, or Kirtimala, 
for short. This is the work of ManjuS$rikirti, a tantric author about 
whom very little is known. 

The Ldan-dkar catalogue lists a rather short (600 slokas, 2 bam po) 
commentary to the stitra under the title Ting-nge-’dzin-gyi rgyal-po chos 
nyid zab-mo’l ’grel-pa, but nothing is said about the author, and the 
work does not seem to be extant. 


4. Classical Translations 


4.1 Chinese Translations 


According to the K’ai-yiian shih-chiao lu, the earliest translation of 
the Samdadhiraja into Chinese was that of An Shih-kao. Unfortunately 
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it is now lost.29 If the attribution of this translation to An Shih-kao is 
correct, it allows us to fix a terminus a quo for the stitra of ca. 150 C.E. 

Only one complete classical translation into Chinese is extant—the 
Yiteh-teng san-mei ching in 120 scrolls (chiian), translated by Narendra- 
yasas.2! This translation was completed in 557 CE. in the T’ien-ping 
Monastery in Shang-chou. On first analysis this translation seems to be 
based on an original closely related to the Gilgit recension, but the tex- 
tual history of NarendrayaSas’s translation is not clear. Citations in the 
Chinese catalogues are inconsistent, in some instances describing the 
translation as consisting of 11, sometimes of 10, scrolls.32 One would 
like to think that these variations merely reflect variations in the dimen- 
sions of the scrolls in which the sttra was transmitted, and not recen- 
sions of varying lengths. 

The translation of Hsien Kung of the Liu-Sung dynasty, also titled 
Yiieh-teng san-mei ching, corresponds to the first part of scroll 6 in the 
ten-scroll version. Another translation by Hsien Kung, extant under the 
same title, was preserved only in the Kao Li edition of the Chinese 
Buddhist Canon, and corresponds to the latter part of scroll 5 of Naren- 
drayagas’s version, excluding the verse portion.?° 


Synoptic Table 


All three of these texts are found in several of the Chinese Tripitaka 
collections now in circulation: 


Taisho 639 (XV) 549a-620a = Shukusatsu Zoky6 3:10 = Manji Zokyo 
10:3 = Tripitaka (Koreana) 181. 

Taisho 640 (XV) 620a-623b = Shukusatsu Zoky6 3:10 = Manji Zokyo 
10:4 = Tripitaka (Koreana) 182. 

Taish6 641 (XV) 623b-629b = Shukusatsu Zoky6 3:10 = Manji Zokyo 
10:4 = Tripitaka (Koreana) 183. 


4.2 Tibetan Translation 


Only one Tibetan translation is extant. It appears in the Mdo sec- 
tion of the Kanjur under the title “Phags-pa chos thams-cad-kyi rang- 
bzhin mnyam-pa-nyid rnam-par spros-pa ting-nge-’dzin-gyi rgyal-po 
zhes bya-ba theg-pa chen-po’i mdo (P 795 and Toh 127). The sitra was 
translated by Silendrabodhi and Dharmataégila. The Ldan-dkar cata- 
logue shows the work under the present title (no. 77), and gives its size as 
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15 bam po and 4,500 slokas—a bit shorter than the present Tibetan ver- 
sion, if the number of bam po is to be taken as an exact measurement. 
The text was likely translated into Tibetan in the eighth or early ninth 
century. We give the references only to the most commonly used xylo- 
graphic editions of the Kanjur. 


Synoptic Table 


Peking 795: Mdo Sna-tshogs, thu, 1a1-185a7. 
Narthang 114: Mdo-sde, ta, 1b1-273b5. 
Derge 127: Mdo-sde, da, 1b1-170b7. 
Lhasa 129: Mdo-mang, ta, 1a1-269b4. 
Cone 768: Mdo-mang, da, 1b1-200a6. 


5. Modern Research on the Samddhirdja 


5.1 Textual Materials 
5.1.1 Extant Manuscripts and Modern Editions 


The Sanskrit text of the Samadhiraja is extant in manuscripts from 
only two locations in the South Asian subcontinent—Gilgit, in what is 
now Pakistan, and the Kathmandu Valley in Nepal. From the former 
site only one badly damaged manuscript has been unearthed, but it 
clearly represents the earliest extant redaction. Various manuscripts 
have been recovered from Nepal and are now kept in museums and 
archives in Kathmandu, Calcutta, Tokyo, Paris and Cambridge. Unfor- 
tunately, no modern editor has had direct access to all the extant manu- 
scripts. 

The Gilgit manuscript presents the oldest and clearly least developed 
redaction. It is also very similar to the single surviving complete Chinese 
translation. The manuscript of the Buddhist Text Society in Calcutta 
represents the most expanded version, and the manuscript of Hara 
Prasad Shastri the one closest to the Tibetan translation. Other manu- 
scripts in Nepalese collections remain to be investigated. 

The text of the Samadhiraja was first published in 1896 by Rai Sarat 
Chandra Das and Harimohan Vidyabhushan through the Buddhist Text 
Society of Calcutta. This edition was based on a single very defective 
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manuscript from the Hodgson Collection. A major lacuna extended from 
the beginning of chapter XII to the middle of chapter XV. The printed 
edition added some mistakes of its own. Lastly, publication of this edi- 
tion was interrupted halfway, in the middle of chapter XVI. 

Constantin Régamey, with the intention of eventually publishing the 
complete text of the siitra, edited and translated into English chapters 
VIII, XIX and XXII, basing his text on three manuscripts from the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris (Fonds Sanskrit 148, 144/145 and 146), 
and the Cambridge manuscript (Add. 916).24 His manuscripts were very 
imperfect, but he tried to compensate for this by consulting the Tibetan 
translation of Mafijusrikirti’s commentary Kirtimala and comparing the 
Sanskrit text of the three chapters with their Tibetan translations. 

Régamey’s work could not profit from the discovery of the Gilgit 
manuscript in 1930, as this valuable source would not be published for 
another decade. Nalinaksha Dutt made public the first part of his edi- 
tion of the Gilgit manuscripts in 1941. His edition of the Samadhiraja 
was produced by consulting not only the unique Gilgit manuscript but 
also the Tibetan translation, the Buddhist Text Society manuscript and 
a manuscript found in Nepal by Hara Prasad Shastri. 

Thanks to the availability of the manuscript material in a facsimile 
edition published by Lokesh Chandra, Dutt’s edition can now be sub- 
jected to critical examination. For the first sixteen chapters, and for the 
first half of chapter XVII, the Gilgit manuscript is badly damaged. The 
left side of every folio is either damaged or lost, resulting, on the average, 
in the loss of 10 to 14 aksaras at the beginning of every line. This means 
that a considerable portion of the text is missing. Dutt supplied the 
missing portions on the basis of what are clearly later recensions—the 
Nepalese manuscripts and the Tibetan translation. 

Accordingly, Dutt’s edition is wanting in more than one respect. It 
is, unfortunately, at its best a conflation of manuscripts, at its worst a 
reconstruction from the Tibetan. Dutt tried to fill in the gaps in the Gil- 
git text, apparently largely on the basis of the text of the Nepalese manu- 
scripts. However, it is clear that the text preserved in the Gilgit manu- 
script represents a redaction considerably different from that found in 
the Nepalese manuscripts, and the redactional differences are by no 
means limited to the addition or omission of material. There are fre- 
quent variations in wording, construction and overall thematic develop- 
ment. Dutt’s edition obscures or ignores these differences. He conflates 
a redaction that is probably from the fifth or sixth century with the 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Nepalese redaction. Because of 
Dutt’s frequent carelessness in using brackets, it is often impossible to 
distinguish between what is in the Gilgit manuscript and what is in fact 
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Dutt’s “reconstruction.” It appears that, with very little consistency, he 
uses more than one criterion to emend or to fill in lacunae. Sometimes 
he adopts a reading from his Nepalese manuscript, ignoring the distinct 
character of the Gilgit redaction, while on other occasions he follows the 
Tibetan. On still other occasions, he adopts a conjectural reading with- 
out due annotation. 

Equally problematic is the more recent edition of P. L. Vaidya, 
published in 1961. While this is essentially a copy of Dutt’s edition, the 
editor claims in his introduction that he has made “such modifications 
as they [sic] seemed to be necessary in view of modern trends in textual 
criticism.”®> It is not clear what this expression means, but Vaidya has 
omitted all the brackets which Dutt—not always consistently—used to 
mark his reconstructions. Vaidya prints Dutt’s reconstructed “Gilgit” 
version, and places those passages from the Nepalese manuscripts which 
are not found in the Gilgit text in an appendix at the end of his edition. 
The reason offered for the latter decision is that these passages are “not 
supported by the unanimity of [the] manuscripts and [the] Tibetan 
translation.”36 

A more rigorous task has been accomplished by Seiren Matsunami, 
who has thus far published seven chapters of the text.2”7 His is an edi- 
tion of the Nepalese redaction, unfortunately based on only three 
Nepalese manuscripts kept at the Library of the University of Tokyo 
(nos. 424, 425 and 426 in Matsunami’s own catalogue).38 Matsunami 
also cites the variants from the Gilgit text, carefully keeping them apart 
from the Nepalese materials by citing them in a separate critical 
apparatus. 

The following bibliographic sections provide a chronological listing 
of the available editions, translations and studies of the sitra. 


5.1.2 Bibliography of Editions 


1896 Rai Sarat Chandra Das and Pandit Harimohan Vidyabhushan, 
eds. Samddhirdja-sittram: One of the Earliest Buddhist Scrip- 
tures, Written in Sanskrit and Gatha Language. Fasc. 1. Cal- 
cutta: Buddhist Text Society. 


Only the first fascicle was published. It was reprinted in Shang- 
hai in 1940. 


1938 Konstantin (Constantin) Régamey, ed. and trans. Three Chap- 
ters from the Samdadhirajasitra. The Warsaw Society of 
Sciences and Letters. Publications of the Oriental Commission, 


1941- 
54 


1961 


1972 


1975 


1979 


1980 
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no. 1. Warsaw: Nakladem Towarzystwa Naukowego Warszaw- 
skiego Wydane Zasi#kiem Kasy Im. Mianowskiego. 


Critical edition of the Sanskrit and Tibetan, and English trans- 
lations of chapters VIII, XIX and XXII. 


Nalinaksha Dutt, ed. Gilgit Manuscripts. Vol. II, pts. 1-3: 
Srinagar and Calcutta: J. C. Sarkhel at the Calcutta Oriental 
Press. 


Pagination of the edition is continuous throughout the three 
parts. 


P. L. Vaidya, ed. Saméadhirajasitram. Buddhist Sanskrit 
Texts, no. 2. Darbhanga: The Mithila Institute. 


Essentially a copy of Dutt. 


Mark Tatz. “Revelation in Madhyamika Buddhism.” M.A. 
thesis. University of Washington. 


Contains an edition of the Tibetan and English translation of 
chapter XI. Not seen; referred to in Rockwell 1980. 


Seiren Matsunami  @ ak He , ed. Bonbun Gattd Zanmai kyo 
we = BRE. TDKK 60 (1975): 244-188. Also Bonbun 
Gatté Zanmai kyo II) % xX A R= RE ID). TDKK 61 (1975): 
796-61. 


Chapters I-IV are contained in the first of these installments, 
chapters V-VII in the second. 


G. Bongard-Levin, ed. “A New Fragment of the Sanskrit 
Samadhirajastitra from Central Asia.” Sanskrit and Indian Cul- 
ture. Articles and Papers Presented by the Soviet Scholars to 
the Fourth World Sanskrit Congress, Weimar, GDR, 23-30 May 
1979. Moscow: N.p., 62-72. 


In Russian. English summary on page 252. Includes facsimile of 
the fragment—a single folio corresponding to Dutt and Vaidya 
chapter XVII, vss. 3-16. 


John Rockwell, Jr. “Samadhi and Patient Acceptance: Four 
Chapters of the Samadhirdja-sitra Translated from the San- 
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skrit and Tibetan.” M.A. thesis. The Naropa Institute, Boulder, 
Colorado. 


Tibetan edition and English translation of chapters IV, VI, VII 
and IX, along with English translation of the Kirtimala com- 
mentary on those chapters. 


5.2 Bibliography of Translations®9 


1930 Taiun Hayashi (7§@ , trans. Gattd Zanmai kyo FW =e 
#2 . In Kokuyaku Issaikyé: Kyoshi-bu,I Aiz#— WK. BE 
#g —.. Tokyo: Daito shuppansha, 1-211. 


This was the first modern translation of the sitra. It is a com- 
plete rendering into Japanese of Narendrayagas’s Chinese ver- 
sion. Though still of some value, this work was carried out in 
the koku-yaku style of translation and cannot be regarded as a 
translation of interpretive significance. 

1938 Constantin Régamey, ed. and trans. Three Chapters. See 5.1.2. 


This was the first translation into a western language of any part 
of the Samadhiraja. Contains an English translation of chapters 
VIII, XTX and XXII. 


1963 Jean Filliozat. “La mort volontaire par le feu et la tradition 
bouddhique indienne.” JA 251: 21-51. 


Contains a translation of most of chapter X XXIII. 


1972 Mark Tatz. “Revelation in Madhyamika Buddhism.” See 5.1.2. 


Contains a translation of chapter XI. 


1973 Friedrich Weller. “Der arme Heinrich in Indien.” OLZ 68: 437- 
48. 


Contains a translation of most of chapter XXXIV. 
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1974 


Mitsuhara 1974a. Keinosuke Mitsuhara & 3% #€ = 2 St 49 “Sanmai-6 
kyo no Kenkya (1): KyGhonbun narabi ni Chibettogoyaku no Chi- 
shakusho: Shéman (Kirtimala) no Wayaku: Dai 1 sho” = hk - #E~ 
BEE (1): BEAR SC UF Io DEER DEE RAE « Hh AE (Kirtimala) 
D Fl a « 33 1. Koyasan Daigaku Ronso 9. 


Japanese translation of chapter I of Sr and the Kirtimala commen- 
tary upon it. 


Mitsuhara 1974b. Keinosuke Mitsuhara. “Sanmai-6 kyé (Samadhiraja- 
sitra) to sono Chishakusho: Dai 2 sh6 no Wayaku” = tk + #% 
(Samadhirajasitra)& + ODIJER FA - B2HBOARM. Bukkyogaku 
Katha 6. 


Japanese translation of chapter II of Sr and the Kirtimala commen- 
tary upon it. 


1975 


Mitsuhara 1975. Keinosuke Mitsuhara. “Sanmai-6 ky6 no Kenkya (2): 
Kyodhonbun narabi ni Chibettogoyaku no Chishakusho: Kirutimara 
(Kirtimala, Shoman) no Wayaku: Dai 2-3 sho” = tk ERED OZ 
(2): FEAR MEU Ic PRR OIER A XX -—NTAV- IR 
(Kirtimala, #p % ) #0 3R - $ 2-3 BH . Koyasan Daigaku Ronso 
10. 


Japanese translation of chapters II and III of Sr and the Kirtimala 
commentary upon them. 


Tamura and Ichigd 1975. Chijun Tamura FA #f #778 and Masamichi 
Ichigo — #§ (Fj . Sanmai-6 kyo = tk FRE . 2 vols. Daijd But- 
ten 10 and 11. Tokyo: Chiék6ronsha. 


This is a modern Japanese translation (gendaigo-yaku) of chapters 
I-XXXVII, based on the text of Dutt’s edition. Volume 1 includes 
chapters I-XIX, translated by Tamura, and vol. 2 chapters 
XX-XXXVII, translated by Tamura and Ichigo. 
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1977 


1980 


Introduction 


Hoshti (Keinosuke) Mitsuhara ix BY . “Sanmai-o kyo 

no Kenkya (3): Kyédhonbun narabi ni Chibettogoyaku no Chi- 

shakusho: Kirutimara (Kirtimala, Shoman) no Wayaku: Dai IV 

sho”? =RREROMF (3): BAMEUK RBM 
Re-X-—NWT4AV—7— (Kirtimala, KE) OAR - 
SS 1V EH. Mikkyd Bunka 119: 96-81 


Japanese translation of chapter IV of Sr and the Kirtimala com- 
mentary upon it. 


John Rockwell, Jr. “Samadhi and Patient Acceptance.” See 
5.1.2. 


Contains an English translation of chapters IV, VI, VII and IX 
and the Kirtimala commentary upon them. 


5.3 Bibliography of Studies 


1930 


1938 


Taiun Hayashi, trans. Gattéd Zanmai kyo. See 5.2. 


The earliest modern study of the Sr was Hayashi’s introduction 
to his translation of Narendrayasas’s Chinese version. The 
introduction, “Gatt6-zanmai kyé Kaidai,” is on pages 1-18. This 
essay is, of course, primarily an analysis of the Chinese text. 


Constantin Regamey, ed. and trans. Three Chapters. See 5.1.2. 


The only modern study of any length of the Indian text of the 
sutra. 


1941- Nalinaksha Dutt, ed. Gilgit Manuscripts. See 5.1.2. 
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1963 


In the introductions to the three volumes of his edition of the 
Gilgit MS, Dutt considers some of the most important issues in 
the study of the sitra. 


Jean Filliozat. “La mort volontaire.” See 5.2. 


Deals with chapter XXXIV as an account of Buddhist ritual self- 
immolation. 
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1966 


Hachiriki 1966. Hiroki Hachiriki /\ 7) J #4. “Purasannapada no Inyo- 


kydten (Ichi)—Toku ni Samadhirajasitra ni tsuite” 7 7 ++ > + 7 
SF —AD5| ARERR (—) - Hie Samadhirajasitra (2 DVT. 
IBK 14.2 (28): 649-45. 


Analysis of various scriptural references in Pras, especially those 
from the Sr. The article discusses the differences between the verses 
cited in Pras and the variants in the MSS of the sutra. 


Murakami 1966a. Shinkan Hirano (Murakami) ‘°F #f 56 41 “Sama- 


dhirdjasitra no Honbun-hattatsu ni tsuite” Samddhiradjasiitra 
AM FH IZFlZ DVT . IBK 14.2 (28): 653-50. 


Considers the textual history of the sitra in terms of several inter- 
polations or additions. Also, in nn. 7 and 8 this article gives refer- 
ences to most of the occurrences of Sr passages in Pras and Siks.42 


Murakami 1966b. Shinkan Hirano (Murakami). “Gatt6-zanmai kyo ni 


okeru Budda-kan” A #4 = KH ITB ZS AEB. NBGN 31: 105- 
20. 


Discusses the sitra’s conception of the Buddha. 


Murakami 1966c. Shinkan (Hirano) Murakami *f | & 5&. “Samadhi- 


rajastitra Kenkya, 1, 17, 38-39—sh6 no Hikaku-taish6” Samadhi- 
rajasitra WE3E , 1, 17, 38-39—# ~ He #8 Ht HE. Hachinohe Kogyo 
Koto Senmon-gakko Kiyo 1: 65-80.48 


This article examines the lists of terms in chapters I, XVII and 
XXXVITI-XXXIX of the sitra. 


1967 


Mitsuhara 1967. Keinosuke Mitsuhara. “Gattd-zanmai ky6é ni okeru 


Gokei-henka no Ichi-késatsu” 5 #— te SICK ZH BBILED 
— #  . IBK 15.2 (30): 879-75. 


Discusses several phonological and metrical problems in the San- 
skrit text of the sitra. 
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Mitsukawa 1967. Toyoki Mitsukawa %6)I|@ 8. “Prasannapada ni 
mirareru Gattd-zanmai kyo; Sono InyGmen ni okeru Naiyé-kentei” 


Prasannapada iz RON ZAABH=RB- FTOSAMCBUS 
A teat . IBK 15.2 (30): 715-19. 


Discusses the necessity and the purpose of the stitra quotations in 
Pras. 


Murakami 1967a. Shinkan Murakami (Hirano). “Samadhirdjasiitra no 
Goi Kenkyt” Samadhirajasittra @) 25 32 2 =. Hachinohe Kogyo 
K6t6 Senmon-gakko Kiyo 2: 72-109. 


Offers a concise concordance to some of the most important techni- 
cal terms in the sttra, especially in chapters I and 
XXX VITI-XXXIX. 


Murakami 1967b. Shinkan Hirano (Murakami). “Samadhirajasitra 
Dai-issh6 to Dai-jishichi-sh6, Dai-sanjihachi-sanjikyi-sh6” Sama- 
dhirdjasitra B—HEPBteHB, B= K-—=jNB. IBK 15.2 
(30): 711-14. 


A general discussion of the relationship between chapters I, XVII 
and XXXVITI-XXXIX. 


Murakami 1967c. Shinkan Hirano (Murakami). “Gatt6-zanmai kyo ni 
okeru Kai no mondai” A # = Hh EHICBE WY ZRAHMR . NBGN 
32: 47-65. 


Discusses the concept of Sila in the Sr. 


1968 


Mitsuhara 1968. Keinosuke Mitsuhara. “Gattd-zanmai kyo ni okeru 
Renjo (Sandhi) no Ichi-késatsu—Gairenjé -éa- ni tsuite” FA = 
eID BI Sw (Sandhi) O— SR - HF -ea-iz aw 
T . IBK 16.2 (32): 921-17. 


A study of five types of external sandhi in the sitra. 
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Muramaki 1968. Shinkan Murakami (Hirano). “Samdadhirajasittra no 
Seiritsu ni tsuite” Samadhirdjasitra D HE XEIZ DV» CT. IBK 16.2 
(32): 833-36. 


Further notes on the history of the composition or compilation of 
the sitra. The author tries to establish the date of completion of the 
compilation on the basis of Chinese materials. He also identifies 
chapter XXXIV (“Jnanavati-parivarta”) with the Yiieh-ming p’u-sa 
ching translated by Chih Ch’ien, ca. C.E. 253 (T 169 [III] 411la-c). 


1972 Keinosuke Mitsuhara. “Gattd Zanmai kyo no Geju ni okeru 


konk6 sansukuritto no ichi kosatsu: On’in to Renjo” A Wf = tk 
HOMMIChUZHBUY ZIV }O-##- FB 
& 3 PF . Tohoku Indogaku Shikyogakkai Ronshi: 3. 


A study of the hybrid Sanskrit of the verses of the Sr. 


1973 Fredrich Weller. “Der arme Heinrich in Indien.” See 5.2. 


Discusses a universal folk motif as contained in chapter XXXIV. 


1977 Gregory Schopen. “Sukhavati as a Generalized Religious Goal 


1983 


in Sanskrit Mahayana Sitra Literature.” IIJ 19: 185-208. 


Pages 189-94 discuss the references to Sukhavati and Amitabha 
in the Sr; pages 202-4 summarize the discussion concerning the 
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Translation of the King of Samadhis 


CHAPTER I 


The Setting 


(Du 6, Ma 234, Va 1)! Thus I heard on one occasion when the 
Blessed One was staying in Rajagrha, on the Vulture Peak, together with 
a large community of monks, with a full hundred thousand monks, (Du 
7) and with eighty million bodhisattvas.2 

And all these bodhisattvas were bound to only one more birth; they 
were well known for their extraordinary faculties (abhijnia), and had 
assembled from world spheres in all the ten directions. They had 
mastered the dharanis and the sutras; (Du 8) they satisfied all beings 
through the gift of Dharma; they were skilled in giving expression to the 
knowledge of their great extraordinary faculties; they had arrived at the 
fullest perfection of all the perfections and were skilled in all the states of 
samadhi and meditative attainments (samdapatii) of the bodhisattvas. 
They had been praised, eulogized and celebrated by all the buddhas; they 
were skilled in advancing through all buddhafields. They were skilled in 
recognizing all of Mara’s attempts to instill fear; they were skilled in 
knowing all dharmas as they are, in knowing the superior or inferior 
faculties of all beings, and knowing what is necessary for the worship of 
all buddhas. They were unsoiled by any of the dharmas of the world, 
fully ornamented in body, speech and mind, armed with the armor of 
great friendliness and great compassion, and possessed of a mind which, 
through great vigor, is unwearied even through incalculable aeons. They 
had roared the great lion’s roar; they were never overcome in discussion 
by anyone; they were sealed with the seal of irreversibility and had 
received final initiation into the Dharma of all buddhas. 

Such indeed were the Bodhisattva Mahasattva named Meru, and the 
Bodhisattvas Mahasattvas Sumeru, (Du 9) Mahameru, Merusikhara- 
dhara, Merupradiparaja, Merukita, Merudhvaja, Meruraja, Meru- 
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sikharasamghattanaraja, Merusvara, Megharaja Dundubhisvara, Ratna- 
pani, Ratnakara, Ratnaketu, Ratnasikhara, Ratnasambhava Ratnapra- 
(Ma 233)-bhasa, Ratnayasti, Ratnamudrahasta, Ratnavytha, Ratnajali, 
Ratnaprabha, Ratnadvipa, Ratimnkara, Dharmavytha, Vyitharaja, 
Laksanasamalamkrta, Svaravytiha, Svaravisuddhiprabha, Ratnakita, 
Ratnacida, DaSaSataraSmihutarcis, Jyotirasa, Candrabhanu, Sahacittot- 
padadharmacakrapravartin, Subhakanakavisuddhiprabha and Sata- 
tamabhayamdad. The Blessed One dwelt with these, and with all the 
bodhisattvas mahdasattvas of the Auspicious Kalpa with the Bodhisattva 
Ajita at their head, and with sixty whose thought was incomparable, 
headed by ManijuSsri. And he dwelt with the sixteen worthy men headed 
by Bhadrapala, with devas belonging to the retinue of the Four Great 
Kings, (Du 10) headed by the Four Great Kings, and with the other 
devas up to those belonging to the retinue of Brahma, with Brahma at 
their head. 

The Blessed One, honored, revered, esteemed, worshipped, saluted 
and venerated by these and other mighty and very exalted gods and 
nagas, yaksas and gandharvas, by asuras, garudas, kimnaras, mahoragas 
and both human and nonhuman beings. (Va 2) He was worthy of the 
veneration, worship, honor, reverence, esteem, salutation and respect of 
that fourfold assembly and the world together with its gods. 

And there the Blessed One, surrounded and attended by an assembly 
of several thousands, taught the Dharma, which is good in the beginning, 
good in the middle, good in the end, (Ma 232) excellent in both meaning 
and expression. There he taught the complete, full, clear and entirely 
purified spiritual practice.? 

Then, again, on that occasion there was seated in that assembled 
group a young man named Candraprabha,‘ a young man who had offered 
due honor and service to former buddhas, who had planted roots of 
merit, was possessed of remembrance of his former births, had obtained 
inspired speech and set out on the Great Vehicle, and who was com- 
mitted to great compassion. 

Then that young man Candraprabha rose from his seat, placed his 
upper robe over one shoulder, placed his right knee on the ground, raised 
his hands, palms joined, toward the Blessed One, and said to him: “I 
would ask the Blessed One, the Tathagata, Arhant and Fully 
Enlightened One a question, if the Blessed One would make this an occa- 
sion for explaining whatever might be asked.” | 

When that was said, the Blessed One said this to the young man 
Candraprabha: “Young man, ask the Tathagata, Arhant and Fully 
Enlightened One (Du 11) whatever you like. I will satisfy your mind 
with an explanation of whatsoever question might be asked. I am, young 
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man, all-knowing, all-seeing and have achieved preeminence in the 
powers, the grounds of confidence and all the other qualities of a buddha 
(sarvadharma-bala-vaisaradya-ursabhita). I possess unobstructed 
freedom and knowledge. In the endless and boundless world spheres, 
young man, there is nothing which is not known, seen, heard, understood 
(Ma 231) or directly realized by a tathagata, nothing to which a tatha- 
gata has not fully awakened. May there always be, young man, an occa- 
sion for you to ask questions of the Tathagata! I will satisfy your mind 
through an explanation of whatsoever question might be asked.” 

Then the young man Candraprabha, having been given this opportu- 
nity by the Blessed One, addressed him with these verses: 


1. How, O Fully Enlightened One, O Protector of the World, O 
Light-maker, does one who practices obtain that inconceivable 
knowledge? O Benefactor, explain this to me! 


2. Practicing in what way, O Leader of Men, O Bull of Men, O 
Speaker of Truth, you who are worthy of veneration by both gods 
and human beings, is the most excellent vehicle obtained, the 
incomparable and best? O Protector, you whose speech is most 
excellent, please answer this question. (Du 12) 


3. I ask sincerely (adhydsayena);° there is no guile on my part. For 
me, apart from the Highest of Men, there is no authority. 


4, I have made a far-reaching vow and have strong resolve. You, O 
Lion of the Sakyas, know my conduct. I will not be one who only 
thinks about what is said. (Ma 230) O Leader of Men (narendra), 
please explain to me at once the actual practice (pratipatti). 
(Va 3) 


5. In the vehicle of the Buddha, which dharmas carry one forward 
and which are clearly the most effective? May you, O Great Hero, 
please explain the realization of all dharmas. 


6. Explain to me, Protector, how a man who has had recourse to the 
beneficial dharma attains to piercing wisdom and, although free of 
fear and trembling and without dread, still does not abandon the 
elements of morality (silaskandha). 


7. One who is free from intoxication, passion, hatred and delusion, 
whose defects have all been extinguished, he follows the practice 
and thinks of his body as the empty sky. Indeed, all dharmas are 
by nature luminous.’ (Du 13) 
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8. How does one not abandon morality? How does one not neglect 
meditation? In what way should one withdraw to the forest and 
how does one increase wisdom? 


9. How does one who guards morality find delight in the excellent 
teaching of He Who Possesses the Ten Powers? How does one 
keep the elements of morality intact? And how does one assess 
the intrinsic nature (svabhava) of what is conditioned (samnskrta)? 


10. How is the wise man pure in body and speech; (Ma 229) and how, 
with undefiled mind, does he seek for the knowledge of a buddha? 


11. How does he become pure in his bodily actions, and how does he 
avoid fault in his speech? How does he attain an undefiled mind? 
Answer my questions, O Most Excellent of Men! 


When that had been said, the Blessed One said this to the young 
man Candraprabha: “Young man, a bodhisattva mahAasattva, when he is 
possessed of one single dharma, obtains those qualities, and quickly 
awakens fully and completely to unsurpassable, perfect and complete 
awakening. Young man, possessed of which single dharma does the 
bodhisattva mahdsattva obtain those qualities, and quickly awaken fully 
and completely to unsurpassable, perfect and complete awakening? It is 
this dharma: that his mind is the same (sama) toward all beings, (Du 14) 
that he has a mind disposed to benefit others, a mind of sympathy, a 
mind free from aversions, a mind that is never partial (avisama).8 Pos- 
sessed of this single dharma, young man, a bodhisattva mahasattva 
obtains these qualities and quickly awakens fully and completely to 
unsurpassable, perfect and complete awakening.” 

Then, on that occasion the Blessed One addressed the young man 
Candraprabha with these verses: (Ma 228, Va 4) 


12. The bodhisattva who adopts one dharma obtains these qualities 
and quickly awakens to awakening. 


13. There is no aversion in his mind. The bodhisattva whose mind is 
without aversion produces no harshness or ill will, and obtains 
these qualities as they have been described. 


14. By maintaining an even (sama) mind, he perceives the fruits of all 
actions to be the same (sama). His feet tread evenly (sama) on 
the ground; evenness (sama) marks the range of his conduct.9 


15. Having developed an even mind, a mind that is not partial, free 
from hatred and harshness, (Du 15) having abandoned strong 
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inclinations, the soles of his feet tread evenly on the ground; they 
are wonderfully luminous, pure and delightful to see. 


16. That bodhisattva, blazing in the ten directions, (Ma 227) fills the 
buddhafield with splendor and light. When he obtains the stage of 
serenity (SGntabhimi), he establishes many beings in the knowl- 
edge of the buddhas. 


“There, young man, the bodhisattva mahasattva, whose mind is the 
same toward all beings, a mind disposed to benefit others, a mind free 
from aversion, a mind that is never partial, attains this samadhi called 
‘the manifestation of the sameness of the essential nature of all 
dharmas.’!9 And what, young man, is this samadhi called ‘the manifes- 
tation of the sameness of the essential nature of all dharmas’? 

“It is restraint of one’s body, restraint of one’s speech and restraint 
of one’s mind.!1 

“It is the purification of karma.}2 

“It is going beyond all supports (Glamba). 

“It is thorough knowledge of the aggregates (skandha), the sameness 
of the bases of consciousness (dhatu) and withdrawal from the sense 
fields (@yatana). 

“It is abandoning thirst and entering into the direct realization of 
nonproduction (anutpada). It is the illumination of all causes and the 
nondestruction of the fruits of karma. 

“This samadhi is the seeing of dharmas (dharmadarsana), the cul- 
tivation of the path (margabhavan4@) and the meeting with a tathagata. 

“It is the state of possessing penetrating wisdom, knowledge con- 
cerning entrance into truth, knowledge of the Dharma, knowledge of the 
entrance into the special knowledges (pratisamvid), knowledge of the 
proper divisions into syllables and words, going beyond objects and 
topics (vastu) and thorough understanding of the sounds of human 
speech. 

“It is obtaining joy (Du 16), the state of experiencing delight in 
Dharma, sincerity, gentleness, honesty, nondeception and lack of devi- 
ousness. It is to be unfrowning, contented, well-disposed, friendly, 
sweet, to have a smiling face, to be gracious and to be hospitable. It is 
not to be given to laziness, to be respectful to one’s teacher and to be 
obedient to one’s teacher. 

“This samadhi is being content with one’s birth and being unsatiated 
by good (sukla) dharmas. 

“It is knowledge of the differentiation of the stages (bhimi) of 
religious development (Ma 226). 
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“It is the nondestruction of mindfulness. It is skillfulness in know- 
ing the aggregates, skillfulness in knowing the bases of consciousness 
and skillfulness in knowing the sensefields. It is the entrance into the 
direct realization of the extraordinary faculties. 

“It is the removal of the afflictions (klesa) and the destruction of the 
continuation of habitual patterns (vdsana). It is focusing totally on 
knowledge, the natural outcome of cultivation (bhavan@), skillfulness in 
rising above transgressions, suppressing obsessions, abandoning one’s 
proclivities (anusaya) (Va 5) and going beyond continuous becoming. It 
is the state of remembering one’s former births and not hoping for the 
[beneficial] results of karma. 

“It is the state of being totally occupied with Dharma, seeking for 
learning, thirsting for knowledge and the awakening of knowledge. 

“It is the stage of the noble born. 

“It is having a mind like a mountain, being unshakable and unmov- 
able; it is having knowledge that is firmly established at the irreversible 
stage. It is the natural outcome of good (kusala) dharmas and aversion 
to evil (papa) dharmas. It is the state of not acting according to the 
afflictions, not abandoning the rules of training, (Du 17) being firmly 
established in the samadhis. 

“It is the knowledge of the dispositions (Gsaya) of beings, the knowl- 
edge of the various kinds of rebirths and the knowledge of sameness.!8 

“It is the knowledge of well-constructed speech. 

“It is giving up life as a householder and taking no pleasure in any- 
thing connected with the three spheres of existence. 

“It is the state of not being depressed. It is not settling down 
(abhinivesa) in any dharmas, taking up the Good Dharma and keeping 
watch over the Dharma. 

“It is the firm conviction that actions must have results. 

“It is skillfulness in discipline (vinaya), putting to rest contentions, 
freedom from disputes and freedom from arguments. 

“It is the stage of patience (ksdGnti-bhimi) and the undertaking of 
patience. 

“It is the sameness of all destinies (gati-samata).14 

“It is skillfulness in the investigation of dharmas and in the analysis 
of dharmas, knowledge of and skill in distinguishing the words of 
Dharma, knowledge of and skill in the application of words of Dharma 
and (Ma 225) knowledge of and skill in applying words by distinguishing 
what is meaningful from what is not. 

“This samadhi is the knowledge of the past, the future and the 
present; it is knowledge of the sameness of all three periods of time. 

“It is knowledge of the three spheres of purification.!5 
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“It is knowledge of the states of the body and of the states of the 
mind, watching carefully one’s deportment (irydpatha), being unper- 
turbed in one’s deportment, discrimination (vikalpa)!© with respect to 
deportment and being serene in one’s deportment. 

“It is knowledge of and skill in what is meaningful and what is not; it 
is appropriate speech and knowledge of the ways of the world. 

“It is unrestrained generosity and openhandedness. It is the absence 
of mental aloofness. It is modesty and shame. It is aversion to non- 
meritorious (akusala) thoughts, not abandoning the ascetic practices and 
undertaking the practice of begging (caritra). It is being pleasant in 
behavior, rising for and giving one’s seat to teachers, suppressing one’s 
pride and restraining one’s mind. 

“It is the knowledge of the arising of thoughts and knowledge of the 
penetration into meaning. (Du 18) It is the awakening of knowledge and 
separation from what is not knowledge (ajrana).!” It is knowledge 
which is penetration into thought and knowledge which is awakening to 
the essential nature of thought. It is knowledge and skill in bringing 
together and taking away.!8 It is knowledge of all sounds and knowledge 
of the range of definitions, knowledge of the analysis of meaning and 
rejection of what is not meaningful. 

“It is the seeking for worthy men (Ma 224). It is keeping company 
with and attending to worthy men and avoiding unworthy men. 

“It is accomplishing meditative states, but not relishing them. It is 
the performance of marvelous feats through the extraordinary faculties. 
It is knowledge which enters into the intrinsic nature of names, verbal 
conventions and designations. It is the elimination of designations and 
total indifference to conditioned things. 

“It is being free of desire for honors and being indifferent to abuse. 
It is the state of not seeking after gain and not being downcast in the 
absence of gain, not seeking fame and not resenting its absence. It is not 
succumbing to praise and not being dejected by reproach. It is non- 
attachment to happiness and nonaversion to suffering. It is not 
appropriating conditioned things. It is nonattachment to true praise and 
patient endurance (adhivasanata) of false praise. 

“It is the absence of intimacy with either householders or renun- 
ciants. It is avoidance of that which is outside of one’s range (agocara) 
(Du 19) and moving within one’s own range (gocara). It is perfection in 
conduct and avoiding what is not proper conduct. 

“This samadhi is gentleness, not corrupting families, protecting the 
teaching, being of few words, talking quietly, skill in replying. It is sup- 
pressing hostility. It is holding back at the right time and avoiding the 
wrong time. It is not placing confidence in common men. 
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“It is not humiliating those who suffer, but offering material assist- 
ance to them. It is not disappointing the poor. It is compassion toward 
those who are immoral, possessing things for a beneficial purpose, being 
compassionately aware, benefitting through Dharma, renouncing the 
purely material and being constant in not accumulating things. (Va 6) 
It is the state of praising morality (Ma 223) and aversion to what is not 
moral, not being deceptive towards those possessed of morality, the 
renunciation of all one has. It is summoning one’s highest resolve 
(adhya@saya).!9 It is the habit of acting in accordance with what one 
says, of being constantly occupied, of experiencing the joy of reverence. 

“This samadhi is the knowledge of similes. It is skill in the knowl- 
edge of former lives. It is the habit of being primarily concerned with the 
roots of merit. It is having skill in means, abandoning external marks, 
avoiding perceptual frames and fully understanding the nature of things. 
It is putting the sitras into practice. (Du 20) It is experience (kauSalya) 
in the vinaya. It is the determination of truth, the entrance into the 
direct realization of release. It is uttering comprehensive speech 
(ek@msa-vacana). It is not rejecting the knowledge and vision of things 
as they are. It is speaking without doubts. 

“It is attending to emptiness, attending to the absence of external 
marks and looking into the intrinsic nature of desirelessness. 

“This samadhi is attaining the four types of confidence. It is 
illumination through knowledge, firmness in morality, the entrance into 
the meditative attainments, the attainment of wisdom, delighting in 
solitude, knowing the self.29 It is satisfaction with only a little recogni- 
tion. It is absence of mental confusion, the rejection of that which is 
produced by views. It is obtaining the dharanis, the entrance into 
knowledge, the knowledge of the possible, the impossible, the undertak- 
ing and the practice. It is the cause, the reason, the method, the gate, 
the immediate cause, the path (Ma 222), the actual practice. It is the 
direction, the instruction, the teaching and the practice. 

“It is adaptable patience (anulomiki ksanti),2! the stage of patience, 
the separation from impatience. It is the stage of knowledge; it is aban- 
doning what is not knowledge (ajfiana)22 and being established in knowl- 
edge. 

“It is the stage of the practice of yoga and the range of the bodhi- 
sattvas. It is attending to worthy men and avoiding those who are not 
worthy. It is the knowledge of awakening to and penetrating into the 
intrinsic nature of all dharmas. (Du 21) 

“This samadhi is the stage (bhimi) of a buddha which was pro- 
claimed by the Tathagata, in which the wise rejoice, which is rejected by 
the foolish, not easily understood by those who are mere disciples 
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(sravaka), unknown to hermit buddhas (pratyekabuddha). It is not a 
stage (abhiimi) accessible to outsiders (tirthika). It is the stage of a 
buddha which is embraced by the bodhisattvas, recognized by those pos- 
sessed of the ten powers, to be worshipped by the gods, honored by 
Brahma, accessible to Indras, venerated by nagas, rejoiced in by yakgas, 
praised by kirmnaras, extolled by mahoragas, cultivated by bodhisattvas 
and mastered by the wise. 

“This samadhi is the most excellent possession, a spiritual gift, 
medicine for the sick, the joy of those whose minds are at peace, a store- 
house of knowledge, inexhaustible inspired speech, the method of the 
sutras, the end of sorrow, the field of the courageous, the comprehension 
of the three realms of existence. It is a raft for those who are crossing 
over, a boat for those who are caught in the flood. It is glory for those 
seeking fame, praise of the buddhas, the renown of the tathagatas, 
eulogy for those possessed of the ten powers. 

“It is the virtue of bodhisattvas, the equanimity of those who are 
compassionate, the friendliness of those who wish to pacify anger, the 
joy of those who have taken up the Great Vehicle, the actual practice of 
those who roar the lion’s roar (Ma 221), the path to the knowledge of a 
buddha, the seal of all dharmas, that which brings the knowledge of the 
All Knowing One. It is a garden for bodhisattvas, (Du 22) a terror for 
the armies of Mara, a spell for those seeking security, the goal of those 
who have accomplished the goal, the refuge for those who find them- 
selves among enemies, the defeat of opponents through a powerful 
dharma. It is a true source of the various kinds of confidence, the true 
search for the various powers, a first sign of the eighteen dharmas that 
are unique to a buddha. It is the ornament of the Body of Dharma, the 
natural outcome of practice, the ornament of the sons of the buddha. It 
is satisfaction for those seeking release. It is the joy of the Buddha’s 
eldest sons, the fulfillment of the knowledge of a buddha. It is not a 
stage (abhiimi) accessible to mere disciples (sravaka) and hermit bud- 
dhas. 

“It is the purification of the mind, the purification of the body. It is 
the full development of the doors to liberation. It is the nondefilement of 
the knowledge of a buddha. Passion does not approach it, (Va 7) hatred 
departs from it, delusion finds no place in it. 

“It is the arrival of knowledge (jiana), the production of under- 
standing (vidya) and the abandonment of ignorance (avidya).23 It is 
satisfaction for those whose chief concern is release, contentment for 
those whose chief concern is samadhi. It is the eye for those desiring to 
see. It is the extraordinary faculties for those who desire to perform 
miraculous feats, magic powers for those who wish to display them. It is 
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the dharanis for those who seek learning. It is not losing mindful- 
ness. (Ma 220) It is the empowerment of the buddhas, the skill in means 
of the Guides. 

“It is subtle, not easily understood and incomprehensible for those 
who are not prepared, because it is difficult to understand. It is not 
easily understood through the sound of articulated syllables. (Du 23) It 
is perceived by the wise, known by the calm, penetrated by those whose 
wishes are few, obtained by those who have exerted effort and main- 
tained by those possessed of mindfulness. 

“This samadhi is the exhaustion of suffering. It is the nonproduc- 
tion of all dharmas; it is the use of a single method to explain all exist- 
ences, destinies, rebirths and resting places. 

“This, young man, is the samadhi called ‘the manifestation of the 
sameness of the essential nature of all dharmas.” 

Then, while the Blessed One was giving this explanation of the 
samadhi called “the manifestation of the sameness of the essential 
nature of all dharmas,” there occurred, for eighty million gods and men 
who had formerly prepared themselves, the obtainment of the patient 
acceptance of the fact that dharmas are not produced (anutpattikesu 
dharmesu ksanteh). For ninety-six million there was the obtainment of 
adaptable patience (anulomikayah ksanteh). For ninety-three million 
there was the obtainment of the patient acceptance adapted to words 
(ghosanugayah ksanteh).24 The minds of a full hundred thousand 
monks were, without clinging, freed from the outflows. For sixty 
thousand living beings—both gods and men—the spotless, clear (Ma 
219) vision of dharmas was purified. The minds of eighty thousand 
nuns, without clinging, were freed from the outflows. Five hundred lay- 
men attained the fruit of the nonreturning stage and six thousand lay- 
women attained the fruit of the once returning stage. 

And this world system, which contains three thousand times many 
thousands of worlds, in six ways shook, shook much and shook entirely. 
It trembled, trembled much and trembled entirely. It swayed, swayed 
much and swayed entirely. It moved, moved much and moved entirely. 
It rattled, rattled much and rattled entirely. It rumbled, rumbled much 
and rumbled entirely. In the east it sank down, in the west it heaved up. 
In the west it sank down, in the east (Du 24) it heaved up. In the north 
it sank down, in the south it heaved up. In the south it sank down, in the 
north it heaved up. From the ends it sank down, from the middle it 
heaved up. From the middle it sank down, from the ends it heaved up.2° 
And a boundless light flooded the world and the whole world system with 
its gods and Maras and Brahmas, with its Sramanas and brahmans. All 
living beings were suffused with that light. And the sun and the moon, 
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though powerful, mighty and strong, seemed not to shine at all. (Ma 
218) Even the pitch-dark spaces between worlds, even they were suf- 
fused by that light, and the beings who had been reborn there suddenly 
became aware of each other, saying, “What! Could it be that another 
being has also been reborn here!” And so it was down to the great Avici 
Hell. 


The First Chapter, 
Entitled “The Setting” 


CHAPTER II 


A Former Life during the 
Time of Salendraraja 


(Va 310, Ma 217)26 Thereupon, the Blessed One addressed the 
young man Candraprabha: “Young man, I remember immeasurable, 
incalculable tathagatas, arhats, fully awakened buddhas who were 
honored by me on this very Vulture Peak for hundreds of thousands of 
millions of billions of aeons when I was formerly practicing the bodhi- 
sattva practice as a wheel-turning king, seeking for this samadhi and 
intent on quickly and fully awakening to unsurpassable, perfect and full 
awakening. They were honored by me, revered, esteemed, worshipped, 
saluted: and venerated with all kinds of jewels, flowers, incense, per- 
fumes, garlands, unguents, aromatic powders, garments, umbrellas, flags 
and banners, with musical instruments, cymbals and streamers, and with 
hundreds of thousands of millions of billions of diverse and variegated 
arrays of shrines (vihara) made of manifold precious things. And in the 
presence of all those tathagatas, young man, I heard in detail this 
samadhi called ‘the manifestation of the sameness of the essential nature 
of all dharmas.’ I took it up, I inquired about it, preserved and recited it; 
I propagated it, cultivated it by developing a sense of solitude (arand@), 
repeatedly practiced and fully illuminated it in detail for others.” 

“And, young man, the last of all these tathagatas was the Tathagata, 
Arhant, Fully Awakened Buddha named Sdlendraraja. And, young man, 
the community (sangha) of the Tathagata Salendraradja consisted of 
eighty hundred thousand million disciples (sravaka) and bodhisattvas. 
His life span was seventy-six thousand billion years.28 And for eighteen 
thousand billion years I offered great worship and honor to that Tatha- 
gata, Arhat, Fully Awakened Buddha Salendraraja. And a billion shrines 
were made of heavenly sandalwood and precious jewels. (Ma 216) And, 
young man, the life span of that Blessed One Sdlendraraja, the Tatha- 
gata, Arhant, Fully Awakened Buddha was seventy-six thousand billion 
years. 
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“And, having gone forth (praurajitud) in the presence of the Blessed 
One Salendraraja, the Tathagata, Arhat, Fully Awakened Buddha, hav- 
ing heard in detail the exposition of the samadhi called ‘the manifesta- 
tion of the sameness of the essential nature of all dharmas’ for fourteen 
thousand billion years, I took it up, I inquired about it, preserved and 
recited it. I engaged in its practice, cultivated it by cultivating the 
absence of depravities, repeatedly practiced and fully illuminated it in 
detail for others.” 

Then the Blessed One once again addressed the young man Candra- 
prabha: “Therefore, young man, while seeking for this samadhi and 
intent on quickly and fully awakening to unsurpassable, perfect and full 
awakening, you should do as I did—you should be intent on worship, 
honor and service to all tathagatas. What is the reason for this? It is, 
young man, that since unsurpassable, perfect and full awakening is 
obtained without difficulty as the natural outcome of worship, honor and 
service to all tathagatas, then it stands to reason that this samadhi 
would be even easier to obtain through the same practice! Therefore, 
young man, you should always be of untiring spirit in regard to worship, 
honor and service to all tathagatas.”29 

(Du 25, Va 8) Thereupon, the Blessed One on that occasion further 
illuminated in greater detail this account of his former life. He illumi- 
nated it for the young man Candraprabha by delivering these verses (Du 
26):30 


1. I remember sixty billion buddhas,?! endowed with the ten powers, 
who dwelt in former times on the Vulture Peak. (Ma 215) While 
I was at that time practicing the practice of a bodhisattva, they 
taught this excellent, auspicious samadhi. 


2. The last one of these Protectors of the World and Makers of Light 
was named Salendraraja. I questioned him about this samadhi. 


3. And I was a ksatriya, the chief of kings, a lord of the earth. I had 
not less than five hundred sons. 


4, I had a billion shrines (vihara) made for that Buddha, some made 
of the most precious sandalwood and some of jewels. 


5. Beloved and dear to my people, I was a king named Bhismottara. 
I offered the most excellent forms of worship (pija@) to that 
Buddha for eighteen thousand billion years. 
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. The life span of that Conqueror, the Best of Men, the Guide, the 


irreproachable Sdalendraraja, (Du 27) was then seventy-six 
thousand billion years. 


. And that Best of Men had then a community of eighty hundred 


million disciples (Ma 214) who possessed the three knowledges 
(trividya) and the six extraordinary faculties, who had mastered 
their senses, whose outflows were exhausted and who were in 
their last birth. (Va 9) 


. To that Conqueror, the Best of Men, I offered many kinds of wor- 


ship for the sake of the world, together with its gods, while always 
seeking for this samadhi. 


. Having gone forth together with my wife and children in the 


presence of the Conqueror Salendraraja, for fourteen thousand 
billion years I asked about this samadhi. 


There were eighty thousand million verses and another hundred 
billion more. I took up in the presence of that Sugata only a 
single chapter from this samadhi. (Du 28) 


My hands, my head, my wife and sons, great wealth, my food and 
drink—there is nothing I did not formerly give up while seeking 
for this excellent samadhi. (Ma 213) 


I remember a thousand billion buddhas, more numerous than the 
sands of the Ganges, who, having stayed here on the Vulture 
Peak, taught this excellent, auspicious samadhi. 


And they were all named the Bull of the Sakyas. And they all had 
sons named Rahula and attendants named Ananda. And they all 
went forth from a city named Kapilavastu. 


Their two leading disciples were Maudgalyayana and Sariputra, 
and their holy disciples all had the same names. The world sphere 
was then called Saha, and all these buddhas were born in the 
period of the decline of Dharma.32 (Du 29, Va 10) 


All these leaders of men were honored by me while I was engaged 
in the practice directed towards awakening. And while seeking for 
this samadhi I offered them every form of worship that can be 
offered to conquerors. (Ma 212) 


Through actual practice (pratipatti) this samadhi is obtained, and 
many kinds of practice (pratipatti) have been described. For one 
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who is established in all these qualities this samadhi is not diffi- 
cult to obtain. 


For one who is without longing and desire for things of pleasure, 
who is not attached to family, not envious, who dwells in friendli- 
ness and is free from anger, this samadhi is not difficult to obtain. 


For one who is not interested in gain and honor, who is pure in 
livelihood, who is without possessions, (Du 30) whose moral 
behavior is pure and who is confident, this samadhi is not difficult 
to obtain. 


For one who puts forth effort, is unwearied, is committed to the 
forest life and is established in the ascetic practices,?° for one who 
is established in the patient acceptance of the absence of a self 
(nairatmya-ksantiya), this samadhi is not difficult to obtain. 


For one whose mind is well tamed, who is not arrogant, who is 
established in practice and good conduct, (Ma 211) this samadhi 
is not difficult to obtain. 


The major and minor marks, the eighteen dharmas unique to bud- 
dhas that were praised by the Guide, the powers, the types of self- 
confidence—for one who preserves this auspicious samadhi, these 
are not difficult to obtain. (Va 11) 


If all the beings who are seen by the eye of the Buddha were to 
become buddhas at the same time, and if the life-span of each one 
of them were to be unthinkable thousands of billions of aeons, 
(Du 31) 


and if each one of these buddhas would have as many heads as 
there are grains of sand in the oceans, and if in each of these 
heads there would be as many tongues 


describing the blessings (Ma 210) of one who would preserve only 
a single verse from this samadhi, still not even a fraction of those 
blessings would be described. How much more difficult it would 
be to describe the blessings of one who would preserve this 
samadhi after training in it! 


The gods, asuras, yaksas and guhyakas, all are drawn to one who, 
having taken upon himself the ascetic practices,34 abides in them. 
And kings attend on one who preserves this auspicious samadhi 
which is not easily found. 
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There is no opposition for one who preserves this auspicious 
samadhi which is difficult to obtain, is adopted by the conquerors 
and is constantly attended by gods and nagas. 


There is endless inspiration (pratibhana) for one who preserves 
this auspicious samadhi. He will recite endless thousands of 
sutras (Du 32) without ever ceasing. 


Those who, in the final horrifying times of this world cycle, would 
preserve this samadhi after hearing it will see the Buddha Amita- 
bha, (Ma 209) as well as his world sphere Sukhavati. (Va 12) 


After proclaiming these blessings the Teacher, the Self-Made One 
(svayambhi), himself requested: “When I will have entered 
Parinirvana, in the final times of this world cycle, preserve this 
pure samadhi!” 


All the buddhas from the ten directions who have passed away 
into the peace of nirvana, and all the present and future buddhas, 
all these conquerors, having trained here in this samadhi, awaken 
to stainless and unconditioned awakening. 


The Second Chapter, 
Entitled: “A Former Life during the Time of Salendraraja” 


CHAPTER III 


The True Qualities and 
Characteristics of a Buddha 


(Du 33, Ma 208, Va 13)3> Then the Blessed One once again 
addressed the young man Candraprabha: “Moreover, young man, sup- 
pose a bodhisattva mahasattva wants to make fully known the true 
buddha qualities and characteristics possessed by the Tathagata, Arhat, 
Perfectly and Fully Awakened One. He wishes to make them known 
without exhausting the spirit or the letter, thinking ‘May all my words be 
upheld by the Buddha as they come forth!’ Young man, this bodhisattva 
mahAsattva, for the sake of all beings, should take up this samadhi, 
master, preserve, recite, propagate, explain and repeat it. He should 
develop it by cultivating a sense of solitude; he should repeatedly prac- 
tice and fully illuminate it in detail for others. 

“And what, young man, are the true buddha qualities possessed by 
the Tathagata? With regard to this, young man, a bodhisattva maha- 
gattva, having gone into the forest, or to the root of a tree, or to a deso- 
late place, or to an abandoned dwelling, there meditates as follows:36 
‘The Blessed One is perfectly and fully awakened, endowed with knowl- 
edge and good conduct, a sugata, knower of the world, unsurpassed, a 
guide for those who need to be led, a teacher of gods and men, (Du 34) a 
buddha, a blessed one. (Ma 207) The Tathagata is the result of merit; he 
is one in whom the roots of good (kusala-mila) are not exhausted; he is 
ornamented with patience; he is the access to treasures of merit. He is 
adorned with the minor marks, like flowers the major marks adorn his 
body; he is perfectly suited to his field of action; he is pleasing to look at; 
he is the delight of those who are committed to faith; he is uncon- 
querable in his wisdom, invincible in his powers. He is the teacher of all 
beings, the father of bodhisattvas, the king of the holy persons (arya- 
pudgala), pure in speech, pleasant in voice, lovely in form, unequalled in 
body, unstained by desire, unsullied by forms, uninvolved with the form- 
less realms. He is free from suffering, unfettered by the aggregates, unat- 
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tached to the bases of consciousness. He is restrained with respect to 
the sense-fields. He is cut free from the bonds, free from mental 
anguish, released from thirst. He has crossed over the flood; his knowl- 
edge is complete, abiding in the knowledge of past, present and future 
buddhas, blessed ones. But he is not in nirvana; he is established in the 
true goal, on the stage of those to whom all beings look up.’ These, 
young man, are the true buddha qualities of the Tathagata. 

“Possessed of these qualities and characteristics the bodhisattva 
mahasattva, (Du 35) through the power of this samadhi, makes fully 
known the true buddha qualities and characteristics possessed by the 
Tathagata, Arhat, Perfectly and Fully Awakened One, with uninter- 
rupted inspiration. (Ma 206) He makes them known without exhaust- 
ing the spirit and the letter, and all his words are upheld by the Buddha 
as they come forth.” 

Then the Blessed One clarified further the meaning for the young 
man Candraprabha and illuminated it in much greater detail by uttering 
on that occasion this set of verses: 


1. It would not be easy to pronounce the full praise of the conquerors 
even by speaking for many thousands of aeons (Va 14)—such are 
the qualities acquired by them while seeking for this excellent, 
auspicious samadhi. 


2. Young girls with delightful, truly charming bodies and lovely 
ornamented limbs were formerly given away by me—without 
regret—while seeking this excellent, auspicious samadhi. 


3. So too were wealth and provisions, and male and female slaves, 
(Ma 205) so too were jewels and pearls and gold and silver (Du 36) 
given away by me—without regret—while I was seeking for this 
excellent, auspicious samadhi.?7 


4. Garlands of pearls colored by gems and jewels, with brightly 
woven threads of beautiful gold, were formerly given by me to the 
guides while I was seeking for this excellent, auspicious samadhi. 


5. For immeasurable, endless billions of aeons the most excellent, 
sweet smelling flowers and jasmine were given by me to the 
shrines (cetiya) of the conquerors after I had given rise to the 
most excellent, unsurpassable thought.38 


6. In the same way I gave the gift of Dharma, elliciting great admira- 
tion in the assembly. Still, after giving the gift of Dharma the 
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thought never occurred to me that (Ma 204) this would make for 
me a great reputation. (Du 37) 


. Formerly I mastered the ascetic practices. I always dwelt in a 


quiet forest. At all times was I compassionate. My thought was 
always, “I must obtain the knowledge of a buddha.” 


. I never grasped at even the dearest things for my own enjoyment. 


(Va 15) I gave abundant meritorious gifts, and always my thought 
was, “I must obtain the knowledge of a buddha.” 


. Benign, gentle, accustomed to sharing, always with a smile on my 


face, preserving what I heard, with mild voice and gentle speech, I 
was loved by many. People never grew tired of seeing me. (Ma 
203) 


Not even for a moment was I envious; not for a million lives was I 
ever jealous. (Du 38) I was always satisfied by the food placed in 
my bowl, and all invitations were rejected without exception.®9 


Those who were learned and preserved what they had heard, who 
preserved even a single four-lined verse from this samadhi, they 
were always venerated by me with the most excellent unsurpassed 
love (prema).40 


I gave an endless variety of gifts, and so too I guarded my moral 
practice for a very long time. I constantly offered worship to the 
guides while I was seeking for this excellent, auspicious samadhi. 


If someone were to fill this broad, manifold and endless world sys- 
tem (Ma 202) with jewels and precious gems, and give it as a gift 
to the tathagatas, and if someone else were to preserve a single 
verse from this samadhi, the merit of the latter would greatly 
exceed that of the former. 


If someone, desiring merit, were to worship the Conqueror for 
many endless and immeasurable aeons with every kind of flower 
or with fragrances lovely and fine, (Du 39) 


and if another one, desiring merit, were to worship the Conqueror 
for many endless and immeasureable aeons with every kind of 
music and many kinds of garments and food—both solid and 
liquid—(Va 16) 


and if any [other] person were to give rise to the thought of awak- 
ening: “I will become a conqueror, a Self-Made One (svayambhi), 
a King of Dharma,” and then preserve a single verse from this 
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samadhi (Ma 201), the merit of the latter would greatly exceed 
that of the former. (Du 40) 


17. If I were to proclaim its blessings (Gnusarnsa) for as many aeons 
as there are numerous grains of sand in the Ganges, and if its 
praise would not cease, still much more merit would be gained by 
preserving this samadhi. (Du 40) 


“Therefore, young man, this samadhi is to be taken up, preserved, 
recited and learned by the bodhisattva mahasattva. And when it has 
been taken up, preserved, recited and learned, then he should apply him- 
self to the practice of cultivating a sense of solitude. In this way he acts 
for the benefit and happiness of a great many people, for the comfort of 
the world, for the profit, the benefit and the happiness of a vast number 
of gods and men.” 

Then, moreover, the Blessed One on that occasion spoke these 
verses: 


18. Therefore, upon hearing of its wonderful benefits for the buddhas, 
quickly proclaim this samadhi that is praised by them. 


19. Seventy-three billion buddhas were venerated by me in former 
existences, and this stra was taught by all of them. 


20. This stitra was described as the entrance into great compassion.*! 
(Ma 200) I studied it extensively and, after training in it, the 
qualities (dharma) of a buddha were not difficult to obtain. 


21. In the final period, after the Guide of the world has entered into 
nirvana, there will be many uncontrolled monks who will not 
strive for great learning. (Du 41) 


22. They will speak effusively about morality, but they will not strive 
for morality. They will speak effusively about meditation, but 
they will not strive for meditation. 


23. They will speak effusively about wisdom, but they will not strive 
for wisdom. They will speak effusively about liberation, but they 
will not strive for liberation. 


24, It is just as if some man were to advertise the virtues of sandal- 
wood, saying, “Such sandalwood indeed has a lovely perfume.” 


25. But then if another man were to ask him, “Do you yourself use the 
kind of sandalwood which you praise?” (Va 17) 
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The first man would answer saying, “O no. I praise the perfume 
through which I make my living, but I do not use that perfume.” 


Just so, in the final period even those who are not engaged in its 
practice (Ma 199) will make a good living through praising 
morality, but they will not have actual morality. (Du 42) 


Just so, in the final period even those who are not engaged in its 
practice will make a good living through praising meditation, but 
they will not have actual meditation. 


Just so, in the final period even those who are not engaged in its 
practice will make a good living through praising wisdom, but 
they will not have actual wisdom. 


Just so, in the final period even those who are not engaged in its 
practice will make a good living through praising liberation, but 
they will not have actual liberation. 


Suppose there was a man, inferior and poor, who was rejected by 
the great majority of people, but later he obtained wealth and, 
having become a rich man, then indeed he would be honored by 
the people. 


In the same way, as long as he has not obtained this samadhi (Ma 
198), a bodhisattva is not highly regarded (Du 43) in this world by 
gods and men, kumbhandas and raksasas—as if he were a poor 
and insignificant person. 


But when the wise man obtains this stage of the incalculable 
treasure of Dharma, men and gods are drawn to him and he gives 
them the finest gift. 


Having heard the benefits of that which is highly valued and 
praised by the Conqueror, renouncing all reputation, possessions 
and comforts, proclaim this excellent, auspicious samadhi! 


All the buddhas in the ten directions who have entered nirvana, 
and the future and present buddhas as well, (Ma 197) after train- 
ing in this samadhi, are awakened to the incalculable, inconceiv- 
able awakening. (Va 18) 


The young man Candraprabha was delighted and, standing before 
the Conqueror, spoke these words: (Du 44) “In the difficult times 
after the Best of Men will have entered into nirvana, I will pre- 
serve this sttra. 
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37. “In those times of great fear, having renounced both life and limb 
and whatever comforts there are in the world, I will preserve this 
excellent, auspicious samadhi. 


38. “Seeing that they suffer much and are without a protector, I give 
rise to great compassion (Ma 196) for all living beings. I extend 
friendliness toward them, and teach them this excellent, auspi- 
cious samadhi.” 


39. At that time, no less than five hundred of those who preserve this 
samadhi rose up, and the young man Candraprabha was the fore- 
most among them in his enthusiastic acceptance of this excellent 
sutra. 


The Third Chapter, 
Entitled: “The True Qualities and Characteristics 
of a Buddha” 


CHAPTER IV 


Recollection of the Buddha 


(Ma 195, Va 19)42 Then the young man Candraprabha rose from his 
seat, placed his upper robe over his shoulder and knelt with his right 
knee on the ground. He raised his hands, palms joined, toward the 
Blessed One, and said to him: “I would ask the Blessed One, the Tatha- 
gata, Arhant and Fully Awakened One a question, if the Blessed One 
would make this an occasion for explaining whatever might be asked.” 

When that was said, the Blessed One said this to the young man 
Candraprabha: “Young man, ask whatever you desire of the Tathagata, 
Arhant and Fully Awakened One. The Tathagata will always grant you 
the opportunity, young man.” 

Then the young man Candraprabha, having been granted this 
opportunity,43 (Du 45) said this to the Blessed One: “O Blessed One, the 
word ‘samadhi’ is often used. Exactly what thing (dharma) is designated 
by the word ‘samadhi’?” 

When that was said, the Blessed One said this to the young man 
Candraprabha: “What is referred to as ‘samadhi’, young man, is the deep 
comprehension of mind, the absence of rebirth, the knowledge of non- 
continuation, the discarding of one’s burden, the knowledge of a tatha- 
gata, the majestic power of a buddha. It is the cure for passion, the 
calming of enmity and the removal of delusion. It is engaging in what is 
appropriate and avoiding what is inappropriate. It is desire for good 
dharmas, the desire for release from conditioning, following through 
with strong determination, devotion to wakefulness and never abandon- 
ing strong effort.44 It is preserving pure dharmas, not depending on 
rebirth, not accumulating karma, (Ma 194) not paying attention to 
organs of sense (Du 46) and not becoming involved with objects of sense. 
It is not elevating oneself, not disparaging others. It is not becoming 
overly involved with lay households and not placing any confidence in 
common people. It is the natural outcome of moral behavior; it is the 
condition of being unassailable, the state of majestic power, self knowl- 
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edge. It is to be unwavering, abiding in the fulfillment of the bodily pos- 
tures. It is absence of ill-will, absence of harshness, not mistreating 
others, taking care of friends, preserving secret mantras, absence of 
cruelty, not mistreating persons who maintain the precepts and speaking 
gently. It is not to rely on the three world realms. It is the patience of 
being receptive to all dharmas, in accord with emptiness.* It is strong 
desire for the knowledge of the all-knowing ones. The word ‘samadhi’ is 
often used, young man, [to refer to these conditions]. The actual prac- 
tice of such dharmas—no contrary practice—young man, is called 
‘samadhi.” 

Thereupon, the Blessed One, revealing this samadhi called “the 
manifestation of the sameness of the essential nature of all dharmas,” 
further illuminated it in greater detail. He illuminated it for the young 
man Candraprabha by uttering on that occasion these verses: 


1. Already I have thrown open the gateway to immortality. I have 
taught as it is the essential nature of dharmas. I have shown the 
process of rebirth as it occurs and I have revealed nirvana and its 
blessings. (Du 47, Ma 193) 


2. You should always avoid false friends and devote yourself to true 
friends (kalyanamitra). You should live in the forest, forsake the 
multitude and always cultivate a benevolent mind. 


3. Moreover you should always maintain pure moral behavior. You 
should constantly find satisfaction in strict ascetic practices and 
devote yourself to renunciation and wisdom. This samadhi will 
not be difficult to attain. (Va 20) 


4. Then, after attaining this stage of peace, which is not a stage 
(abhimi) accessible to the common mass of mere disciples 
(Sravaka), you, as true witnesses to the Sugata’s Dharma, will 
acquire the inconceivable virtues of a buddha. 


5. If you see men who are suitable vessels and endowed with intel- 
ligence, direct them (samdadapetha) towards the practice of the 
thought of awakening. Once established in unsurpassable knowl- 
edge, this King of Samadhis will not be difficult to attain. 


6. When envy arises with respect to worldly goods, (Ma 192) if one 
examines [this envy] in terms of its source and its outcome here 
(Du 48)—from the point of view of what one seeks and what one 
enjoys—this samadhi will not be difficult to attain.*® 
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. Since indeed this King of Samadhis is the same as emptiness, it 


stands at the head of all pure moral practices. Dharmas are by 
nature always composed.4’ The foolish, who apply their minds to 
what is inappropriate (ayuktayoga), do not understand this. 


. The Buddha is never absent for those who seek after this auspi- 


cious samadhi.48 (Du 49) They forever contemplate the Most 
Excellent of Men once they have had recourse to this stage of 
peace. 


. One who recollects the tathagatas in all their aspects comes to be 


one whose mind and senses are calm. His thoughts will not be 
confused; he will forever be collected and he will become like an 
ocean, vast in learning and knowledge. 


Moreover, after becoming established in this samadhi (Ma 191) 
the bodhisattva who walks the promenade (cankrame cankramt) 
sees thousands of millions of buddhas, more numerous even than 
the grains of sand in the Ganges.*9 


The man who would try to grasp the measure of the qualities of a 
buddha would lose his mind, (Va 21) for there is no measure of the 
immeasurable.°? The Guides are inconceivable because of all 
their qualities. 


There is no one anywhere in the ten directions who is the equal of 
a world protector—not to mention his superior! One must desire 
and obtain the knowledge of a buddha, endowed with all the quali- 
ties of omniscience. (Du 50) 


With his golden body the World Protector is beautiful in every 
way. The bodhisattva who makes this body the object of his 
thought is said to be collected. 


A wise man who understands both the conditioned and the 
unconditioned, becoming free from apperception of any sign, (Ma 
192) abides in the signless and knows that all dharmas are empty. 


He who is firmly established in the body of the Dharma knows all 
being as nonbeing. Becoming free of apperception of nonbeing, he 
does not perceive the Lord of the Conquerors in his body of form. 


I proclaim and declare that as a man repeatedly reflects [on the 
qualities of a buddha] his mind tends towards them, moved by 
these acts of reflecting on them. (Du 51) 
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Thus, if a person calls to mind the King of Sages and knows him 
with all his unfathomable attributes, and if he cultivates such 
recollections constantly, his thoughts will tend and be directed 
toward the Buddha. 


If, engaging [in this practice] while walking, standing or sitting, 
(Ma 189) he longs for the knowledge of the Best of Men, filled 
with longing he makes a vow to attain awakening: “I will become 
an unsurpassable conqueror in the world.” (Va 22) 


He perceives the Buddha, he sees the Buddha and he examines 
the qualities (dharma) of buddhas. Abiding in this samadhi, he 
will pay homage to the overpowering inspiration (mahanubhava) 
of the buddhas. (Du 52) 


His mind is calm both in thought and deed. He perpetually 
speaks in praise of the buddhas and, once he has so cultivated the 
stream of his thoughts, he sees the World Protector both during 
the day and during the night. 


Even when he is ill, diseased, or when he feels the pangs of death, 
his recollection of the Buddha never fades, nor is he overcome by 
whatever feelings and sensations he then has. 


When he has reflected in this way he understands the emptiness 
of all dharmas, past and future, and, (Ma 188) firmly established 
in such a practice of the Dharma (dharma-naya), he does not in 
the least grow weary of walking the path of [the bodhisattva’s] 
practice (carantu carikam). 


Therefore, now that you have heard its benefits, strive to realize 
incomparable awakening. (Du 53) Do not be overcome with grief 
about some future time, for audience with the excellent sugatas is 
very rare. 


I will speak of the most excellent Dharma; you must listen and 
practice. A patient accepts the vile medicine, and his disease is 
cured so that it no longer overpowers him. 


Thus, a person of clear vision who knows how to proceed will 
always strive after this samadhi. When one attends to moral 
behavior, learning and renunciation, this samadhi is not difficult 
to obtain. 


The Fourth Chapter, 
Entitled: “Recollection of the Buddha” 


NOTES 


Full citation information is provided in the list of abbreviations and 


bibliography found at the beginning of Part I or in the relevant biblio- 
graphic sections (3.2, 5.1.2, 5.2 and 5.3). For the latter references the 
reader is directed to first consult the general list, which provides a note 
to the location of the work in the introduction. 
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. These nine texts are the Astasahasrika, Dasabhiimisvara (Dasabhimika), Ganda- 


vytha, Lalitavistara, Lankavatara, Samadhiraja, Saddharmapundarika, Suvarna- 
prabhasa, and Tathagataguhyaka (Guhyasamaja). 


. Régamey 1938: 10-11. 

. Régamey 1938: 11. 

. See Muramaki 1966a and 1968. 

. Muramaki 1968. The Chinese translation putatively dates to ca. C.E. 253. It 


occupies only one page in the Taisho ed. (T 169 [III] 411a9-c27). 


. In the present introduction, as in the translation, the title Samadhiraja has been 


chosen as the title for the work, since this is the title found in the extant Sanskrit 
MSS. Other works with similar titles occur in the Chinese Canon, but these are not 
thematically or genetically related to our stitra. Further details are provided in n. 31 
to this introduction. 


. The term sarvadharmasvabhavasamataviparicita is highly problematic. In chapter 


XL (“Parindana-parivarta”; see Va 303.8; also, the colophon to the same chapter) 
the stitra is called the “Discourse on Dharma” (dharmaparyaya) which is (or con- 
tains) “an explanation of the samadhi that is manifested as the sameness of the 
essential nature of all dharmas” (sarvadharmasvabhavasamataviparicitasama- 
dhinirdesa, as a possessive compound). In chapter VIII, the Nepalese MSS A and B 
and the Tibetan translation explain this title. The stanza of explanation, however, 
is not found in the Gilgit MS (“Abhavasamudgata-parivarta”; Du 87, n. 2 and Va 
app. I, no. 7, 312.3-10). The stanza reads as follows: 


Nonexistent are all dharmas, signless, markless, 

Without origination or cessation—know that all dharmas are like this. 

Nonexistent, inexpressible, empty, quiescent, from the beginning 
mere constructs 

—He who knows dharmas in this manner is called a buddha. 
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Therefore, one seeking the Mother of the Sugatas, 
Who manifests herself as sameness of essential nature, 
By meditating on all dharmas as nonexistent, 

Will attain to this Mother of the Conquerors. 


See Réegamey 1938: 65-66 for a different translation. On the authority of the 
Tibetan, Régamey reads nirmilah in line 3, where all MSS have some variant of nir- 
mitah. We follow the latter reading (“construct” or “magical creation”). Cf. also 
n. 10 to our translation. 


. It must be noted, however, that the title Candrapradipa occurs twice in the intro- 


ductory stanzas (prasasti-sloka) of the stitra (not part of the original text). See Va 
306.1 and 310.2. 


. MAV (P 78a7; D 74b4) and MAP (P 130a1; D 122b2), ed. in Ichig6 1985: 250-51. 
10. 


Dutt reads mahdkarunajetaram ... siitrarn, but with no support in the Gilgit MS. 
Otara is a normal Middle Indic form of avatara. The reading of the Nepalese MSS 
is supported by the Tibetan and Chinese translations. The Tibetan reads: mdo sde 
‘di yi ming yang ni // snying rje chen por jug ces bya // (P 277.2.4-5). The Chinese 
reads: PPAR EES HE Y AUEREA KEL (T 639 [XV] 552b14-15). The 
latter does not support the interpretation of the phrase as indicating a title, but see 
the phrase quoted in the following note. According to Ono Genmyé, the title “Ju yii 
ta-pei” A f&*%K HE is known to the Chinese tradition. See Ono 2.77b5. See also 
sections 2.4.1 and 4.1 in the introduction and n. 10 to the translation. 


See Va 303.25-26; T 639 (XV) 619c20: HBRMYZEBAKRKE. 
Du 1, xiii-xxiii; 2, i-xxix and 3, i-xxvii. 


It is not clear whether the terms or epithets are meant as definitions or descriptions, 
or if they are attributes of the samadhi, its causes or its effects. Furthermore, it is 
not always obvious where a new epithet is intended. In many cases a phrase that 
appears to be a list of terms may also be construed as a listing of various aspects of 
one attribute. See n. 11 to the translation. 


Jatakamala, chap. 28. Translated by Speyer 1895: 253-68. 
See section 3.2.V in this introduction. 
See von Simson 1965. 


On the first of these, see Regamey 1938: 25; also the introduction to Lamotte 1962: 
37ff. On the Heart Sitra, see the article by Wayman 1977. 


Régamey 1938: 23, 25-26. 
Du 3, introductory note (unpaginated). 


The quotations are grouped and referred to according to their location in the work 
in which they occur. Most quotations found in the Prasannapada, Madhyamakava- 
tara and SiksaGsamuccaya have been identified by the editors of these works, Louis 
de La Vallée Poussin, Cecil Bendall and P. L. Vaidya. The following identifications 
also take into account and expand upon the listings of Du 3 (introductory note; 
unpaginated) and, more recently, Murakami 1966a. 


The unlocated stanza reads: 
tvaksnayumamsasthisamucchraye ca 
utpadya samjnam mama patnir esa / 
miudha hi bala janayanti ragarn 
striyo na jananti yathaiva mayam // 
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The unlocated stanza reads: 
bhava abhava vibhavayi jnanam 
sarvt acintayl sarvi abhitam / 
ye puna cittavasanuga balah 
te dukhita bhavakotisatesu // 


For the first of these unlocated stanzas, see the preceding note. The others read: 


yo pi ca cintayi sinyakadharman 
so pt kumargapapannaku balah / 
aksarakirtita siunyakadharmas 
te ca anaksara aksara uktah // 


Santapasanta ya cintayi dharman 

so pi ca cittu na jatu na bhitah / 
cittavitarkana sarvi paparicah 

stiksma acinttya budhyatha dharman // 


The unlocated stanza reads: 


parinirurta loki ta sara 

yeht svabhavata jnatimi dharmah / 
kamagunair hi caranti asamgah 
sangu vivarjiya sattva vinenti // 


La Vallée Poussin, in the index to his edition of the Mav, claims that Sr 32:5-7 
quoted at Mav 200.11ff. is also quoted at Pras 128.13, but the two quotations are 
definitely not the same. Pras does not seem to contain any passage close to Sr 32:5- 
7. La Vallée Poussin also wonders whether the stanza in Mav 144.3-6 may be from 
Sr. We have not been able to locate it in the sitra. 


References are to page and line number in Bendall’s edition. Cp. the edition of P. L. 
Vaidya, where most of the passages are identified. We have added a few citations 
and corrected mistakes in Vaidya’s references. Dutt is of the opinion that “Santi- 
deva’s quotations reveal that he used an earlier copy of MS B.” See Du 3, introduc- 
tory note (unpaginated). 


Attributed by tradition to Nagarjuna, perhaps incorrectly. 
The verse attributed to Sr reads: 


phan tshun gnod pa’i sems su gang byed pa // 

de la tshul khrims thos pa skyob mi byed // 

bsam gtan dang ni dgon gnas mi skyob ste // 

sbyin dang sangs rgyas mchod pa’ang skyob mi byed // 


The passage reads: 


yathoktam samadhirajasitre / tasmat tarhi kumara bodhisattvena mahasattvena 
imam samadhim Gkanksata ksipram canuttaram samyaksambodhim abhisam- 
boddhukamena kayajivitanadhyavasitena bhavitavyam/ tatha laukikastasid- 
dhayas ca na prarthayitavyah viksepetvad vaivartikatvac ca // 


T 2154 (LV) 480b5. See also T 2153 (LV) 399a6. The catalogues give the length of 
the translation as one scroll (chiitan), perhaps an indication that this first transla- 
tion was only a section of the complete sttra. 


Hence the common Japanese title, Gattd-zanmai kyo A  — te #2 | But modern 
scholars in Japan prefer Sanmai-6 kyo = BR — # , based on the Sanskrit title. 
Three other texts in the Chinese Canon have similar titles, derived also from the 
name of one of the characters in the narrative: the Candraprabha-avadana (or 
Candraprabhaboghisattvacaryad-avadana), the Candraprabhakum4ara-sitra and the 
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Candraprabhabodhisattva-sitra. These three are each only one scroll in length. 
The first of these works is the avadana of King Candraprabha, Yiieh-kuang p’u-sa 
ching A | KE #, read Gakko bosatsu kyo in Japanese. It is preserved in two 
translations (T 153 [5] and T 166) and corresponds to Divyadvadana, no. 22. The 
second is the “Mahayana Sitra of Candraprabha the Youth,” Yiieh-kuang t’ung-tzu 
ching A 4%  - -€ in Chinese; Gakko doji kyd in Japanese. It is preserved in 
three translations (T 534, 535 and 536). The third is T 169 (Yiieh-ming t’ung-nan 
ching A AA if 5 # ; that is, Gatsumyo donan kyo, also known as the Yiieh-ming 
p’u-sa [san-mei] ching A 8A .2 KE [ = BR] # or, in Japanese, Gatsumyo bosatsu 
[zanmai] kyd). In the first of these works the character’s circumstances are not the 
same as those of the Candraprabha of the Sr, for T 153 (5) and 166 speak of a pre- 
vious existence of Sakyamuni, in which he existed as a king called Candraprabha. 
In the last two texts, on the other hand, the principal interlocutor is Candraprabha, 
the son of a rich guild master of Rajagrha. This character is probably the same as 
the Candraprabha of the Sr. The topics treated in these texts, however, are dif- 
ferent from any theme in the Sr. For further details see Ono 2.76-78; also, Buddhist 
Text Information, 29: 20-22 and Murakami 1968. Catalogue references are to T 
2153 (LV) 399al10 and T 2149 (LV) 270c7. 


Eleven chizan in T 2149 (LV) 270c7; ten or eleven in T 2154 (LV) 543¢17 and T 2153 
(LV) 399a10. The difference could, however, also be due to error in the catalogues. 


Cf. T 2154 (LV) 532c2. 

Cf. Filliozat 1941 and Bendall 1883. 
Va vii. 

Va x. 

Details in section 5.1.2. 

Matsunami 1965. 


A manuscript of a complete French translation of the Gilgit text by the late Jean 
Filliozat is in the possession of his heirs. We have not been able to examine this 
work. A letter from Pierre Filliozat to Mr. Michael Wurmbrand of Torrance, 
California (4 January 1985) announces plans for the publication of this translation 
by UNESCO. 


This author publishes using two first names, Keinosuke and Hoshi. His last name 
can also be read Mippara. We follow the more common form Keinosuke Mitsuhara, 
but list the name under which each article was actually published. 


This scholar sometimes uses his family name, Hirano, but his works also appear 
under his adopted name, Murakami. We have referred to all his publications under 
the latter name, for the sake of consistency, but the actual name under which the 
article was published is used in the full bibliographic reference, with the other name 
in parentheses. 


The pagination of Japanese journals is sometimes complex. We have adopted in all 
cases the pagination which comes closest to being continuous throughout a given 
number of the journal, in this case the arabic numerals at the bottom of the page. 
Some items, especially those printed horizontally, may end on a page with a page 
number that is lower than that of the first page in the article. The reader will note 
this pagination; e.g., Matsunami’s 1975 edition of the stitra (included in parentheses 
in the English translation). 


In Japan the first word in the title of this journal is transliterated with the old 
phonetic reading “Hachinohe.” The aspiration is no longer present in modern 
speech or, for that matter, in the orthography of most words, and is not used in 
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western transliterations. However, we have respected the preferences of the 
publishers of this journal and retained the ancient spelling. 


Notes to the Translation 


1. Arabic numerals in parentheses refer to the Sanskrit text. The prefatory stanzas 
(prasasti-sloka), which the Nepalese MSS add at the beginning of the text, have 
been excluded as being of obviously late origin. They are included in the editions of 
Dutt and Matsunami; Vaidya places them in an appendix. 


2. The opening phrase of Buddhist sitras has been the object of debate among schol- 
ars. The discussions have focused above all on how the formula is to be punctuated, 
that is, whether it should be read “Thus have I heard. At one time the Blessed One 
was dwelling in” or “Thus have I heard at one time. The Blessed One was dwelling 
in.” These discussions, however, have not produced conclusive results, since it 
appears that neither alternative is entirely impossible and that some Buddhist 
authors were aware of both. See Staél-Holstein 1933: iv; Brough 1949-50; Samtani 
1964-65; and Wayman 1974: 59, n. 1. Cf. also Kajiyama 1977. In the present trans- 
lation we have tried to follow the punctuation actually found in our Sanskrit manu- 
scripts—both Nepalese and Gilgit—where if there is any punctuation it almost 
always comes after viharati sma (“was staying”). For a general discussion of stock 
phrases in the sitra see the introduction, section 2.5. 

A note is also necessary regarding abstract numbers, a difficulty met not only in 
the opening of the sitra, but throughout the text wherever it is a matter of large 
quantities or measurements. The characteristically Buddhist numerals used to 
express mythical or fantastic amounts (more appropriately “abstract numbers”) are 
often left untranslated in English renderings, though sometimes an attempt is made 
to establish exact numerical equivalents. The latter effort is by necessity futile, 
since the sources are not in agreement as to the “true value” of these numerals, and 
they usually are not concrete numbers. While there is no point in trying to fix 
English or mathematical equivalents to these numbers, it is obvious that the San- 
skrit terms would say nothing to an English reader. We have opted therefore for the 
use of English numerals, without attempting to establish an exact numerical equiv- 
alent. In a few instances this has meant that the translation could not contain one- 
to-one correspondences or consistent equivalents. 


3. The Chinese text omits much of what stands between this point and the opening 
formula, inclusive of the description and enumeration of the attending bodhisattvas. 
The following is a translation of all that the Chinese version has up to this point in 
the text (T 639 [XV] 549a6-12): 


Thus I heard. On one occasion the Bhagavan was staying in Rajagrha, 
on the Grdhrakita, together with a large community of monks, with a 
hundred thousand of them, and with eighty million bodhisattvas who 
were bound to only one birth, with the Bodhisattva Mahasattva Ajita at 
their head. 


The Four Great Heavenly Kings, and Indra, King of Heaven, chief in 
the Saha World, and all other exalted gods of great merit, and very 
exalted and mighty asura kings, naga kings and yaksas, gandharvas, kim- 
naras, mahoragas, and both human and nonhuman beings honored, 
revered and esteemed the Tathagata. 


4. The Sanskrit term kumarabhita is ambiguous. It can mean both “young man” and 
“prince” or “heir apparent.” There is nothing in the sitra to indicate that the 
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second possibility should be chosen here, as Candraprabha does not belong to 
royalty. See also n. 31 to the introduction. 


. There are, of course, technical overtones to this expression, for adhydasaya is the 


strong or deeply rooted predisposition to follow the Buddha’s teachings—a disposi- 
tion that is founded on the determination and effort of many previous lives. How- 
ever, the context here seems to require a less technical rendering. Cp. Sr 17:95 and 
Gv 42:1, 54: 91, 97. 


. This is a free rendering of the hyperbolic vipulapranidhi mahyam asti chandas. The 


first expression, vipulapranidhi, is paralleled by Gv 1:60 and 3:39. 


. The last hemistich of this stanza (7d: “indeed . . . luminous”) appears contextually to 


be an interpolation. However, metrically the hemistich seems indispensable. The 
full line (7cd: “and thinks ... luminous”) is attested by only one MS, which has led 
some editors to omit the line altogether— Vaidya without acknowledging its exist- 
ence and Dutt by placing it in a footnote. If the line is omitted, either stanza 6 
becomes a six-line stanza (as Dutt and Vaidya print it), or number 7 becomes a two- 
line verse. Furthermore, the line in question (7cd) agrees metrically with 7ab better 
than the latter does with 6, suggesting that 7ab cannot be read as part of 6. This 
and other minor differences in interpretation affect the way stanzas are numbered 
in various editions and translations. In the present translation we follow 
Matsunami’s numbering. 


. The pun (sama, a-vi-sama) is further expanded in stanzas Sr 1:14-15. Similar 


figures of speech with the word sama are found elsewhere in Buddhist literature, as 
pointed out in the following note. Cp. also Sr 13:9-10. 


. This stanza develops the pun initiated in the prose section (see the preceding note) 


and continued in stanza 15. One of the 32 bodily marks indicating a superior person 
who is to become either a Universal Monarch or Buddha is that his feet rest firmly 
and evenly on the ground (DN 3:145: supatitthitapado hoti, samam paddam 
bhimiyam nikkhipati; also DN 3:148, 146). The English translation is in Dialogues 
3:137, 139. Cp. Lv 106, Mv 2:304 and Mvy 260-66. The attribute avisamapadata is 
included among the eighty secondary marks; see Mvy 278 and Dharmasangraha 
84(10) in Nishiwaki 1962: 26. 

The spiritual interpretation of this attribute is summarized in SN 1:4. Cp. the 
stock description of an arhant as Gk@sa-pdnitalasamacitta (As 1.348.4 and passim). 


As the title of the text, as well as the name of the samadhi, this phrase suggests the 
ambiguity of the topic of the stitra. It presents some problems of translation. Cp. 
the introduction, section 2.2, especially n. 7. Variations on the title also occur in the 
stock phrase referred to in n. 27 to this translation. 


The following list contains over 300 Buddhist doctrines, ideals and technical terms. 
The exact number depends to a great extent on the way one chooses to read or count 
certain sets of epithets or attributes. The Japanese translators of the Sr count 327. 
The terms are discussed also in chapter XXXIX and in stanzas 56-129 of chapter 
XVII (see Murakami 1966c). But the stitra devotes one whole chapter (XX XVIII) 
to only the first three terms. Murakami, on the basis of a comparison of these chap- 
ters, counts 330 terms in chapter I, 297 in chapter XVII and 293 in the combined list 
in chapters XXXVIII and XXXIX. However, if one assumes that each question 
phrase in chapter XX XIX marks one item, this chapter contains 265 items, not 290. 

The Chinese text counts 316. However, many individual items in the Chinese text 
do not correspond to those in the Sanskrit list. The overall plan is also different, for 
the Chinese divides the recitation of terms into 21 separately numbered lists of ten 
dharmas, and a single, unnumbered series of 106 epithets of the samadhi. The first 
210 items are presented as effects of the samadhi, whereas the last 106 are presented 
as alternate names for the samadhi. 
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Many of the terms from the fourth to the last item in the list are discussed briefly in 
chapter XX XIX. See the preceding note. 


Compare this item (Va 5.5) with the item below (Va 5.7, marked by our n. 14 just 
below). In the latter the notion of the sameness of all forms of rebirth is mentioned 
as a separate item in the list. 


See the preceding note. This item is omitted from the list in chapter XX XIX. 


The phrase is trimandala-parisuddhi-jnana; lit. “knowledge of the purification of 
the three spheres” or “knowledge of purity in three spheres.” The usual definition of 
the “three spheres” is “giver,” “act of giving” and “receiver.” In chapter XX XIX the 
term is defined as “not appropriating (anupalabdhi) any dharma in the past, the 
present or the future” (Va 298.11-12), but this is evidently due to conflation with the 
definition of the previous item in the list, which is missing in the Sanskrit text of 
chapter XX XIX but found in the corresponding passage of the Chinese and Tibetan 
editions. 


In the corresponding discussion in chapter XX XIX, the term is avikalpa; we have 
nevertheless preferred the reading of most MSS of chapter I, as a lectio difficilior. 


Ajnana is interpreted in a nontechnical sense in spite of its definition in chapter 
XXXIX as adhyaropa. See also n. 22 to this translation. 


The first part of this compound, aharanirhara, is a highly problematic term 
(Tibetan: sgrub pa dang nge par sgrub pa la mkhas pa’i shes pa zas sgrub pa la 
mkhas pa). The translation is conjectural. 


See n. 5 to this translation. 


The edited text reads ekalambatmajnata, which is both problematic and unsup- 
ported by any of Matsunami’s MSS. The latter have ekaramata atmajnata (P), 
ekaramatah atmajnata (L), and ekdramatapratisthana atmajnata (D). The 
Tibetan, which reads gcig bur dga’ ba dang bdag shes pa dang, also suggests a read- 
ing like ekaramata Gtmajriatah. We have translated accordingly. 


This item is missing in chapter XXXIX, but is included in chapter XVII, where it is 
expanded to buddha-ghosa-, etc. See n. 24 to this translation. 


See nn. 17 and 23 to this translation. 


The juxtaposition of jndna, vidya and avidya creates some problems for the trans- 
lator. According to chapter XX XIX, jridna refers to knowledge in a general sense, 
both common (laukika) and supramundane (lokottara) cognition, whereas vidya 
refers specifically to knowledge that is in agreement with reality and properly 
focused on the real (yonisas). But elsewhere the same chapter seems to identify the 
two terms; cp. the translation of ajnana, nn. 17 and 22 to this translation. 


These three types of ksanti are mentioned elsewhere in the sitra (see, e.g., Va 118.5 
and 135.23). However they do not seem to correspond exactly to the three types of 
patience discussed in chapter VII (see, e.g., Sr 7:22). Cf. also n. 21 to this transla- 
tion. 


The same stock phrase occurs in chapter XL (Va 303.11-17). In chapter XIX (Va 
app., 326.12-17) the earth’s shaking is described with eighteen verbs followed by a 
shorter version of the six ways (or directions) of the earth’s movement. This 
description is also prefaced by the word sadvikaram. The passage is missing in the 
Gilgit MS and the Chinese, but found in the Tibetan text. Cp. the earthquake on 
the occasion of the Buddha’s death (DN 2:156) at the time of Mara’s defeat (Lv 318- 
19) and on the Buddha’s enlightenment (Lv 352). Mvy 3000-31 lists thirty-one 
ways in which the earth shakes, including the twelve verbs denoted by the phrase 
above. 
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Vaidya places the introductory passage in an appendix (app. I, no. 4) because it is 
lacking in the Gilgit MS. The Chinese translation also omits this portion; see n. 29 
to this translation. 


This stock phrase on preserving and propagating the sutra (see the introduction, 
section 2.5) occurs with very minor variations at the beginning of chapters III, XVI 
(Va app. I, no. 17), XX (Va app. I, no. 21), XXIII, XXIX, XXX, XXXI, XXXII, 
XXXVI (Va app. I, no. 36), XXXVII and XL, and, with major changes, in chapters 
VIII and XVIII. It is not found in the Gilgit or Chinese MSS. The expression 
translated here as “developing a sense of solitude” (arana-bhavan4a) appears in some 
of these occurrences (e.g., chapters III and XVI). Its translation is problematic. 
More standard seems to be arana-vihara. See BHSD, s.v. arana. Cp. also Sr 79.7 
(aranabhimih / santabhimih / sarva-prapancasamucchedah) and Régamey 1938: 
34 (= 8§16; Va 312, from Du’s MSS A and B and Tibetan). Also MN Sutta No. 139 
(Aranavibhangasutta), Asta 3.29, Conze 1974: 35.8 and the references in Lamotte 
1962: 154 n. 27. The term has been discussed by Walleser 1917: passim and Conze 
1974: 97f. 


Given the position of this phrase, one could assume that the antecedent for tasya 
(“his”) is sangha, as a collective noun for the Buddha’s disciples, since the Buddha’s 
own life-span is mentioned below. However, it seems more reasonable to assume a 
mechanical repetition than to assume that the text attributes to the Buddha’s dis- 
ciples the same life-span as to the Buddha. 


Here ends the introductory passage that is missing in the Gilgit MS. 


The first section of this chapter—all that precedes the verses—is missing in the 
Chinese translation. Instead, the Chinese has the following (T 639 [XV] 551al11- 
13): “At that time in the midst of the world, in all of the regions within the Cakra- 
vada, there was a great darkness, and all living beings looked about in awe. Each of 
them was startled and said, ‘How is it that suddenly there should appear here a man 
of this kind?’ Thereupon the World Honored One spoke these verses:” 

Perhaps this section arose from a misreading of the end of chapter I, in which the 
inhabitants of the Avici hells look around, see each other and remark, “so there are 
others here.” The origins of this passage are unclear, but it does seem that an 
originally shorter ending to chapter I has been turned into an introduction to chap- 
ter IT. 


This is the traditional formula for beginning a parvayoga or account of a previous 
existence of a buddha. Cp., e.g., Sr 16:1. 


The form Saha is the more common, but we have adopted throughout the reading of 
the MSS, Saha. 


The Sanskrit has simply “purity” (dhita), which we take as an abbreviation of 
dhita-guna. See the following note. 


We have assumed that with the expression dhitan samadaya gunams ca vartate, the 
Sanskrit text intends the technical compound dhita-guna, broken up for metrical 
reasons. We base our assumption on the context of this stanza, on that of stanza 19 
and on the evidence collected by Edgerton (BHSD, s.v. dhitta). If our assumption is 
false, the two verses (19b and 25b) should be translated, respectively: “is committed 
to the forest life and is established in purity” and “one who, having adopted [these] 
pure qualities, abides in them.” 


There is some confusion in the manuscripts regarding the title of this chapter. 
Some of the Nepalese versions call it “Buddhanusmrti,” reserving the title 
“Samadhi” for the fourth chapter. 


The preceding verb, pratisarnsiksate, in this context clearly refers to the practice of 
buddhanusmrti, which is the subject of this paragraph (see BHSD, s.v.). 
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For this and the preceding verse see Nagarjuna’s Ratnavali, III.59-60, in Hahn 1982: 
83. 


A reference to the bodhicitta, the thought or will of attaining enlightenment, 
expressed in stanzas 7 and 8. 


This translates the Sanskrit text literally, but the expression is problematic, since it 
would not be proper etiquette for a monk to refuse an invitation. 


The theme and stock phrase of the four-lined verse is repeated later in the sitra. 
Cf., e.g., Sr 11:58, 24:64-67 and 32:6. See also stanza 16. 


See the introduction, section 2.2 and nn. 10 and 11. 


Dutt, following the Gilgit text, omits the opening passage up to our n. 43 just below, 
giving the text instead in a note. 


Gilgit begins with the next words. 


This seems to be a case of a double etymology (pra-ha/pra-dha) lending itself to an 
obvious Buddhist pun. The word prahana, according to the Mahavyutpatti, has two 
seemingly opposite meanings. One is “exertion”; vyayacchate #) (Mvy 962); viryam 
arabhate ¥# #2 x, 38 ¥§ x£ (Mvy 963). The other is “becoming free from” or 
“abandoning.” In section XX XIX the Mvy cites catvari prahanani. Except for the 
second occurrence, the other three, though named prahan4ani, not only do not 
include the term prahana but apparently do not imply any concept of abandoning. 
The Mvy adds two other synonymous expressions; that is, cittam pragrhnati.[ fk f¥ 
(964) and samyak pradadhati ft FE 4%, A ee HT HK (965). 

Edgerton (BHSD, s.v.) rejects the negative meaning “abandonment” as impos- 
sible, adopting “exertion” or “strenuosity.” He thinks “exertion” in the sense of Pali 
padhana is implausible. However, one should consider carefully the context of this 
term in Buddhist practice. Becoming free is the goal of Buddhist exertion. The Pali 
equivalent in the noun form, padhana (= padahana), conveys the meaning which 
Edgerton wrongly rejected as implausible. The Mvp 1481 gives the fourth of the cat- 
vari dhyanani as sa sukhasya ca prahandad duhkasya ca prahanat purvam eva ca 
saumanasya-daurmanasyayor astamgamad aduhkhasukham upeksasmrtiparisud- 
dham caturthamn dhyanam upasampadya viharati. This passage undoubtedly sug- 
gests the original usage of the term prahana: “getting free from,” “abandoning” or 


“giving up.” 
Lit. “patient acceptance agreeing with emptiness with respect to all dharmas” 
(sarvadharmesu Ssinyatanulomiki ksantih). 


This stanza is highly problematic. We interpret yasyarthi as yasya arthe. The 
Chinese translation reads: 


If for the sake of food one gives rise to a jealous mind, 

The moment one perceives that the food is already impure, 

The karmic input is immeasurable and the fruit is obtained (7), 

If [then] one examines this deeply, he is able to attain the samadhi. 


T 689 (XV) 553a21-22: 
a RRR BRR CRAB 


FH Th) FR ET) fe fr UR RR AE Be fe E 


The Tibetan translators seem to have been equally confused by this passage. 
They render: “Why should one give rise to karmic seeds and consequences through 
desire and enjoyment? If one examines this point, this samadhi is not difficult to 
attain.” The Tibetan text (P 795 [mdo, thu, 14b3-4]) reads: 
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47. 


48. 


49, 
50. 


Notes to the Translation 


yongs su tshol dang kun tu long spyod dang // 
kha zas rgyu ’thun dag ni gang gi phyir // 
phrag dog skyes pa de la rab tu rtogs // 

ting ‘dzin ‘di ni rnyed par yod mi dka’ // 


Tamura and Ichigd’s modern Japanese translation construes the stanza as fol- 
lows: “Even though an envious mind should repeatedly arise [in him] with respect to 
(worldly) gain, if he examines carefully the source and the outcome that this 
(worldly gain) produces in this world, from the point of view of (the means) by 
which one strives for it and the ways of enjoying it, (if [in this way] he has stopped 
envy for worldly gain), for such a one. .. .” See Tamura and Ichigd 1975: 1.109. 

A free, interpretive, reading of the Sanskrit would be: “If one should become 
envious of the worldly possessions of others, this samadhi can be easily obtained— 
that is, if one examines the way in which this envy will create a karmic base and a 
karmic consequence— observing these possessions from the point of view of what he 
expects from them and what he will actually get from them.” The verse is not com- 
mented upon in the Kirtimala. 


“Composed” translates here samdahita, which in vs. 13 is rendered “collected.” 
Etymologically related to samadhi, the word is meant to pun here with the theme of 
the stra. We have chosen to render the term “collected” when the context is that of 
the active practice of meditation and mental concentration and “composed” when 
referring to the state of calm sought in meditation and believed to correspond to the 
inherent peace of all things. 


We interpret the nayu of all Nepalese MSS as na ayam. The Tibetan text suggests 
the translation “Those who seek after this auspicious samadhi never have thought 
of fear.” A corresponding Sanskrit is difficult to imagine. 


Reading with the Gilgit text. Ma reads: yas carnkrame ca krami bodhisattvah /. 
This is the topic of chapter XXII. See especially Sr 22:35. 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Abbreviations and Special Transcriptions Used in the Edition 
and Textual Notes 


Chak: Chakravarti 1956. 
Cz: Conze 1974. 
Du: Dutt 1959. 


G: Gilgit Manuscript. Raghu Vira and Lokesh Chandra, eds. Gilgit 
Buddhist Manuscripts (Facsimile Edition). Pt. 7. Sata-Pitaka 
Series 10(7). New Delhi: International Academy of Indian Culture, 
1974, folio 1380-93. I have also been able to use—thanks to Profes- 
sor J. W. de Jong—a printout of a microfilm of the manuscript. This 
printout is sometimes much easier to read than the published fac- 
simile. 


Ku: Kumaérajiva’s Chinese translation of the Vajracchedika. Taisho 
235. Chin-kang pan-jo po-lo-mi ching. Vol. 8, 748-52. The very few 
references I make to this text are all taken from Conze’s notes to his 
edition. 


MM: Miiller 1881. 
MS: manuscript; the same as G. 
Par: Pargiter 1916. 


Tib: Tibetan Translation. ’Phags pa shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa 
rdo rje gcod pa zhes bya ba theg pa chen po’t mdo. Peking Kanjur. 
Otani Reprint, vol. 21, no. 739. Photographic Reprint of the Tibetan 
Tripitaka. Kyoto: Tibetan Tripitaka Research Institute, 1958, 250- 
5-2 to 256-3-8. 


yp; The transcription of an aksara which looks like the aksara for —na— 
with a mark above it very like the vowel marker for e. This mark is 
clearly intended as a kind of virama, although the value of the nasal 
is not always clear. This aksara, when it appears, always occurs as a 
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word final, and often seems to be used interchangeably with anus- 
vara. 


w.: wrongly. This implies no judgment with regard to the “correctness” 
or “incorrectness” of the grammatical form, etc. It refers only to the 
readings actually found in the MS and whether or not they have been 
accurately given by the editors. 


- : represents a similar mark of punctuation found in the MS. 
)) : represents a similar mark of punctuation found in the MS. 
-)) : represents a similar mark of punctuation found in the MS. 
() : indistinct or damaged aksaras. 
[ ] : lost or unreadable aksaras. 


x : lost or unreadable aksaras within a word. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE* 


Since the Gilgit manuscript of the Vajracchedik@ has already been 
edited twice, the reasons for another edition may not be altogether 
apparent. There are, however, several good reasons for a reedition. First 
of all, the manuscript of the Vajracchedika—which contains in addition 
three other texts—is one of the most carefully written of the Gilgit finds. 
In the introduction to his edition Chakravarti, for example, notes with 
regard specifically to the text of the Vajyracchedika that the manuscript 
“is remarkably free from errors.... The few mistakes which occur are 
mainly orthographical or are due to oversight.” The Gilgit text of the 
Vajracchedika is, in fact, a fine example of what a Prajnaparamitéa text 
in Sanskrit prose actually looked like in the sixth or seventh century, as 
opposed to how we—under the watchful eye of Panini and the influence 
of the expectations derived from much later, mostly Nepalese, manu- 
script traditions—might think it should have looked. In consequence 
the manuscript has considerable significance for the history of the 
“style” of this literature, as well as for the history of the language as it 
was actually written. This is especially so in regard to syntax and the 
use of sandhi and sandhi forms. 

But, if all of this is true, then it is of some importance to have as 
accurate an edition of the manuscript as is possible, and this brings us to 
a second good reason for making another edition of the text: both of the 
previous editions are full of mistakes and distortions. Since all of these 
will be signaled in my notes, there is no reason to cite them here and we 
might simply note the broad types of errors that occur in the editions. 

In Chakravarti’s edition, for example, in less than ten pages of 
romanized Sanskrit there are at least twenty-nine cases in which the 
manuscript has, correctly, a long vowel, which Chakravarti reads or 
prints, incorrectly, as a short vowel. There are at least seven cases in 
which the opposite occurs, that is, what in the manuscript is, correctly, a 
short vowel is printed in Chakravarti’s edition, incorrectly, as a long 


*The initial work for this text edition and translation was made possible by a grant from 
the Translations Program of the National Endowment for the Humanities, an independent 
federal agency. 
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vowel (virtually all of these mistakes occur at the ends of words and 
involve case endings, gender and number distinctions, etc.). There are at 
least six cases in which the manuscript has, correctly, a plural verb form, 
but in which Chakravarti prints, incorrectly, a singular. There are at 
least thirty-two cases in which Chakravarti omits an anusvara found in 
the manuscript, printing an —m instead, and at least nine places where 
Chakravarti’s edition omits entire words which are found in the manu- 
script. Although I know very well from experience that some mistakes 
are always made in working from manuscripts, this, I think, is a little 
excessive. 

Dutt’s edition is equally problematic and gives an equally distorted 
impression of the manuscript. He, for example, completely misrepre- 
sents the sandhi found in the manuscript. There are at least thirty- 
seven cases in which a perfectly correct sandhi in the manuscript is 
printed by Dutt as an unresolved hiatus (—y + a— printed as —i a— eight 
times; —e— printed —a i-— five times; —@— printed as —a a— ten times; 
—ai— printed as —a e— four times; —o- printed as —a u— seven times, 
etc.). His treatment of anusvara and the nasals is equally problematic. 
In addition to this, there are five places where he adds words—once a 
whole line—which are not found in the manuscript, four places where he 
omits words—again, in one case a whole line—which occur in the manu- 
script, and in four more places he brackets words which actually occur in 
the manuscript. 

There are yet other reasons for undertaking a new edition of the Gil- 
git text. Its appearance might serve to stimulate a badly needed critical 
investigation and revision of other editions of the text. The edition of 
the late Edward Conze, for instance, has become the standard one, and 
has recently been reprinted. Yet it is of very dubious value from a text- 
critical point of view. Conze’s edition, for example, is badly conflated. 
He mixes texts of clearly different recensions and widely different dates, 
and does so with a high degree of arbitrariness. He says in his introduc- 
tion that the text he wants to present “is substantially that of Max 
Miiller” which “is based on three documents, all comparatively late.”2 
But at 14b, for example, he reads na mama bhagavan duskaram. 
Duskaram is not the reading in any of Miiller’s three sources, the Gilgit 
text or the Tibetan translation. All of these sources read dScaryam (ngo 
mtshar). In spite of this, and without any stated justification, Conze 
adopts the reading found in Pargiter’s Central Asian manuscript (which 
is probably a thousand years earlier than the manuscripts on which 
Conze’s basic text is based) and the “reading” found in Kumérajiva’s 
translation. This, of course, is not a terribly significant example, but it is 
typical of one aspect of Conze’s methodology. We might look at another 
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case which underscores even more clearly the arbitrary nature of Conze’s 
editorial procedures. At the end of his 17c he omits an entire passage 
which is found in Miiller’s edition (i.e., Conze’s basic text), because it is 
not found in Kumarajiva, Pargiter or the Tibetan text. It is also not 
found in the Gilgit text (although Conze fails to note this) and therefore 
we can “infer,” he says, that it “is a later addition which has crept into 
the text after 800 A.D.”3 He also adds that “it is also doctrinally suspect 

. contradicting the whole of Buddhist tradition” and, he says else- 
where, “the idea is contrary to the tradition of the Prajnaparamita.”4 
Obviously, if each editor were allowed to exclude passages which con- 
tradicted what he thought was “the whole of Buddhist tradition” or “the 
tradition of the Prajhapadramita,” the resulting text would be little more 
than a personal document. If, on the other hand, Conze excludes the 
passage primarily on the grounds that it does not occur in Kum§rajiva, 
Pargiter, the Tibetan and Gilgit texts, then he must also exclude pas- 
sages like evarn parityajan ganganadivalukasaman kalpams tan atma- 
bhavan parityajet at 13e, ’grayanasamprasthitanam sattvanam arthaya 
Sresthayanasamprasthitanam arthaya at 14a or any number of other 
passages, each of which is omitted in all four sources. 

In regard more specifically to the Gilgit text it should be noted that 
Conze’s notes to his edition reproduce all the errors in Chakravarti’s edi- 
tion, and that there are a number of cases in which Conze’s notations in 
regard to the Gilgit text are wrong or misleading. For example, at 15b he 
notes that na-abodhisattva-pratijrath sattvaih sakyam ayarmn dharma- 
paryayah is missing in the Tibetan translation, but he does not note that 
it is also missing in the Gilgit text. Clearly, then, the text established by 
Professor Conze can only be used with the greatest circumspection, and 
a new critical edition is badly needed. The discovery of three new manu- 
scripts of the Vayracchedika in Nepal makes such an edition even more 
desirable.® 

Given the fact that the Gilgit manuscript of the Vajracchedika 
represents both an early and a well-written text, and given the fact that 
one of my primary purposes is to provide a readily available example of 
what a Prajnapdramité text in the sixth or seventh century actually 
looked like, I have chosen to present, not an edition of the manuscript, 
but a transcription. I have added a series of notes—in the most eco- 
nomical way possible—signaling the errors and silent alterations which 
appear in Chakravarti’s and Dutt’s editions. I have offered virtually no 
emendations, conjectures or “corrections.” The text stands almost 
exactly as it occurs in the manuscript. This is true of the punctuation as 
well. I have simply reproduced the punctuation found in the manuscript, 
which is, I might add, usually good. I have added no grammatical or syn- 
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tactical notes, although there are things of interest which fall into both 
categories, nor have I catalogued sandhi forms. I have, in fact, done very 
little except try to present as accurately as possible the text as it is found 
in the manuscript. 

In presenting the transcription I have, for the sake of economy, not 
used footnoting or footnote numbers. I first give the transcription of the 
folios line by line. The second section of the article consists of a series of 
notes for each line of each folio indicating the misreadings and errors 
concerning that line found in the published editions. The word or words 
in my transcription that have been wrongly read or printed by Chakra- 
varti, Dutt, etc., are signaled in these notes by bold face type, and they 
are followed by statements giving the reading found in Chakravarti, 
Dutt, etc. 

In addition to the transcription and notes, I have provided a transla- 
tion. The translation is included for two basic reasons: first, to allow 
those who cannot read Sanskrit, but who are interested in the text, to be 
able to see what an early version of this text looked like and, second, 
because I think, rightly or wrongly, that the available English transla- 
tions of this text can be usefully supplemented by another interpreta- 
tion. That, in the end, is what every translation is. The first of these 
reasons has also very largely determined the kind of translation I have 
given. Apart from having paraphrased some recurring rhetorical 
phrases, I have tried, in the main, to stay as close to the text as possible. 
This procedure has, I hope, preserved some of the “style” of the original. 
It has, I know, resulted in what might most politely be called a 
“Sanskritic” English. I can here only repeat the words of an obscure 
scholar writing some years ago: “In reference to the translation given 
here, it should be noted first that it was not intended to be beautiful. In 
this, I am afraid, I have succeeded beyond even my greatest expecta- 
tions.” 

I have added to the translation a few notes, especially where there 
are textual uncertainties or where I thought a particular point needed 
further interpretation. The notes are obviously incomplete and clearly 
reflect my own particular interests. 


TRANSCRIPTION OF THE GILGIT TEXT 


Folio 5a (G 1380; Chak 182.1-183.11; Du 151.3-152.15; MM 29.6-30.11; 
Cz 38.6-39.20; Par 182.10-183.10; Tib 253.1.3-2.5) 


1. 


-tah bhagavan aha - ya(vat) subhit(e) tr(i)sahasra-mahasdhasre 
lokadhatau prthivirajah kaccit tad vahu - dha - bahu bhagavan 
tat prthivirajah arajas tathagatena bhasitas tenocyate prthivi- 


. -raja iti - yo ’py asau lokadhatur adhatuh sa tathagatena bhAasitas 


tenocyate lokadhatur iti - )) bhagavan aha - tat kimn manyase 
subhite dvatrmSata mahapurusalaksanais tathagato drastavyah 


. aha - no bhagavarns tat kasya heto tani tani dvatrirnsan maha- 


purusalaksanani tathagatena bhasitany alaksanani tenocyante 
dvatrirnsan mahapurusalaksananiti - bhagavan aha - yas ca kha- 


. -lu pu(na)h subhite stri va puruso va gamgdanadibalukopamén 


atmabhavan parityajed yas ceto dharmaparyayad antaSas catus- 
padikam api gatham udgrhya parebhyo desayed ayam e- 


. -va tato nidanam bahupunyam prasavetaprameyam asamkhyeyam 


)) atha khalvy Aaéyusmam _ subhttir dharmapravegenasrtni 
pramuimcat so ’srtni pramrjya bhagavantam etad av(o)cat a- 


. -8caryam bhagavan paramaSscaryam sugata - yavad ayam dharma- 


paryayas tathagatena bhasito yato me bhagavarn jihanam 
utpannahh na me jatv ayam dharmaparyayah S&ritaptrvah 
paramena 


. (t)e (bhaga)van(n) aScaryena samanvagata bhavisyanti ya iha sitre 


bhasyamane bhitasamjnham utpadayisyanti - ya caisa bhagavan 
bhitasamjna saivax-rn(j)-x-a xsmat tathagato bhasate 
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Folio 5b (G 1381; Chak 183.12-184.9; Du 152.15-154.11; MM 30.12- 
32.1; Cz 39.20-41.19; Par 183.10-184.20; Tib 253.2.5-3.8) 


1. (bh)ixxx(bh)titasarhjfeti - na me bhagavann aScaryarh yad aham 
imarn dharmaparyaéyam bhasyamanam avakalpayaémy adhimucya:‘ 
ye te bhagavan satvé imarn dharmaparyadya(m) u(d)gra(h)isya(n)ti 
-yava(t pa)ryavapsya- 


2. -nti - te paramaScaryasamanvagata bhavisyanti - api tu khalu 
punar bhagavan na tesim atmasamjna pravartsyate - na satva- 
samhjna na jivasamjna na pudgalasamjna - tat kasya hetoh sarva- 
samjna(pagata hi) 

3. buddha bhagavantah bhagavan aha - evam etat subhite paramas- 
caryasamanvagatas te bhavisyanti ya imam dharmaparyayam 
Srutva nottrasisyanti - na samtrasisyanti - na sa(m)tra(sam 4pat- 
sya-) 


4. -nte - tat kasya hetoh paramaparamiteyam subhtte tathagatena 
bhasita - yarn ca tathagatah paramapdramitam bhasate - tam 
aparimana buddha bhagavanto bhasante - te(n)oc(yate) pa- 


5. -ramaparamiteti -)) api tu khalu punah subhite ya tathagatasya 
ksantipaéramita saivaparamita - tat kasya hetoh yada subhite kali- 
rajangapratyarngamamsany acchaitsit nasi- 


6. -n me tasmin samaye atmasamjna va satvasamjna va jivasamjna 
va pudgalasarmhjiad va - vyapadasamjnha vapi me tasmin samaye 
*bhavisyad abhijanamy aham subhite atite ’dhvani parnca jatisa- 


7. -tani yo ’*ham ksantivadi rsir abhivams tatraépi me natmasamjia- 
bhin na satvasamjia na jivasamjha na pudgalasamjfa - tasmat 
tarhi subhtte bodhisatvena mahasatvena sarvasamjiia varjayitva 


Folio 7a (G 1382; Chak 184.9-185.4; Du 156.14-157.138; MM 34.2-35.2; 
Cz 44.6-45.11; Par 186.11-187.7; Tib 253.5.7-254.1.7) 


1. -rimanena - sarve te satva mamamsena bodhim dharayisyanti - 
tat kasya hetoh na hi Sakyarn subhite ayarn dharmaparyayo hina- 
dhimuktikaih satvaih Srotum - natmadrstikair na satvajivapu- 


2. -dgaladrstikaih Sakyarn Sroturn udgrahitum va - yavat paryava- 
ptum va nedarm sthanam vidyate - api tu khalu punah subhite 
yatra prthivipradeSe idarh sitrarn prakaSayisyati - ptjaniyah sa 
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. prthivipradeso bhavisyati - sadevamanusasurasya lokasya vanda- 


niyah pradaksinikaraniyas caityabhita sa prthivipradeso bhavi- 
syati - ye te subhite kulaputra 


. va kuladuhitaro va - iman evaminrupan sitrantan udgrahisyanti 


yavat paryavapsyanti - te paribhtta bhavisyanti suparibhttah 
yani ca tesarn satvanam pirvajanmikany asubhani ka- 

ksapayisyanti buddabodhim canuprapsyanti - abhijanamy aham 
subhite atite ’dhvany asam(khy)e(y)ai(h) kalpai(r) (a)sammkhyeya- 


. -tarair ddipamkarasya tathagatasyarhatah samyaksarnbuddhasya 


parena caturasitir buddhakotiniyutaSatasahasrany abhivan yani 
maya aragitani aragya ca na viragitani - 


Folio 7b (G 1383; Chak 185.4-27; Du 157.13-159.2; MM 35.2-36.3; Cz 
45.11-47.5; Par 187.7-deest; Tib 254.1.7-2.6) 


1. 


yac ca maya subhite te buddha bhagavanta aragya na viragita yac 
ca carime kale paScimayam pamcasatyam varttamanayam imam 
sutrantan udgrahisyanti - yavat paryavapsyanti - asya subht- 


. -te punyaskandhasyasau pirvakah punyaskandhah satatamim api 


kalan nopaiti - sahasratamim api - Satasahasratamim api - sarh- 
khyam api kalam api gananam apy upamam apy upa- 


. -nis4m api na kgsamate - sacet subhtte tesam kulaputranam 


kuladuhitrinaémh ca punyaskandham bhaseyam yavantas te satva 
kulaputrah kuladuhitaras ca tasmin samaye punya- 


. -Skandham parigrahisyanti - unmadarm satva anuprapnuyus citta- 


vikseparh va gaccheyuh api tu khalu punah subhite acintyo ’yarm 
dharmaparyayah asyacintya eva vipakah )) 


. Aha - katharn bhagavan bodhisatvayanasamprasthitena sthata- 


vyam katham pratipattavyam katharm cittarh pragrhitavyam 
bhagavan aha - iha subhite bodhisatvayanasamprasthitenaivam 
cittam utpa- 


. -dayitavyarn sarvasatva maya anupadhisese nirvanadhatau 


parinirvapayitavyah evar ca satvan parinirvapya na kascit satvah 
parinirvapito bhavati - tat kasya hetoh sace- 
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Folio 8a (G 1384; Chak 185.27-186.22; Du 159.2-160.10; MM 36.3- 
37.16; Cz 47.5-49.5; Par deest-188.10; Tib 254.2.6-4.4) 


1. -t subhtte bodhisatvasya satvasamjnha pravartteta - jivasamjfha 
pudgalasarmjfid va na sa bodhisatva iti vaktavyah tat kasya hetoh 
nasti subhtite sa dharmo yo bodhisatvayanasamprasthito nama - 
tat kirh manya- 


2. -se subhite asti sa kaScid dharmo yas tathagatena dipamkarasya 
tathagatasyantikad anuttaratn samyaksarmhbodhim abhisarhbud- 
dhah aha : nasti sa bhagavan kascid dharmo yas tathagatena 
diparnkara- 


3. -sya tathagatasyantikad anuttara samyaksarmbodhim abhisambud- 
dhah aha - tasmad aham diparmkarena tathagatena vyakrto 
bhavisyasi tvarn manavanagate ’dhvani sakyamunir nama tatha- 


4. -gato ’rhan samyaksarhnbuddhas tat kasya hetos tathagata iti 
subhtte tathataya etad adhivacanarm yah kaScit subhtte evarn 
vadet tathagatenanuttara samyaksambodhir abhisambuddheti - 


5. nasti subhite sa kascid dharmo yas tathagatenanuttara samyak- 
sambodhir abhisarnbuddhah yah subhite tathagatena dharmo 
*bhisambuddhas tatra na satyarn na mrsah tasmat tathagato 
bhasate - sarva- 


6. -dharma buddhadharma iti - sarvadharma iti subhite sarve te 
adharmas tenocyante sarvadharma iti -)) tadyathapi nama 
subhite puruso bhaved upetakayo mahakayah subhitir aha - yo 


Folio 8b (G 1385; 186.22-187.15; Du 160.10-162.1; MM 37.16-39.2; Cz 
49.5-50.14; Par 188.10-189.9; Tib 254.4.4-255.1.1) 


1. ’sau tathagatena puruso bhasita upetakayo mahakayah akayah sa 
bhagavarns tathagatena bhasitas tenocyate upetakayo mahakayah 
bhagavan aha - evam etat subhtite 


2. yo bodhisatva evarh vaded aham satvan parinirvapayisyamiti - na 
sa bodhisatva iti vaktavyah tat kasya hetoh asti subhite sa kascid 
dharmo yo bodhisatvo nama : aha - no hidarh bha- 


3. -gavan bhagavan aha - tasmat tathagato bhasate nihsatvah sarva- 
dharmadh nirjiva nispudgalah yah subhite bodhisatva evarh vaded 
aharh ksetravythan nispadayisyamiti - so ’pi tathaiva 


4. 
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vaktavyah tat kasya hetoh ksetravyahah ksetravyiha iti subhite 
avyuhas te tathagatena bhasitas tenocyante ksetravyiha iti - yah 
subhuite bodhisatvo niratmano dharma nira- 


. -tmano dharma ity adhimucyate sa tathagatenadrhata samyaksarh- 


buddhena bodhisatvo bodhisatva ity a(khyata)s tat kirn manyase 
subhite sarnvidyate tathagatasya mamsacaksuh aha - evam etad 
bha- 


. -gavan sarhvidyate tathagatasya mamsacaksuh )) bhagavan aha - 


tat kirn manyase subhite sarnvidyate tathagatasya divyarn caksuh 
prajha(ca)ksur dharmacaksur buddhacaksuh ahaivam etad bhaga- 
van sarmvidyate ta- 


Folio 9a (G 1386; Chak 187.14-188.7; Du 162.1-163.5; MM 39.2-40.8: 
Cz 50.14-52.14; Par 189.10-190.7; Tib 255.1.1-2.1) 


1. 


-thagatasya divyarh caksuh prajiacaksur dharmacaksur buddha- 
caksuh )) bhagavan aha - tat kim manyase subhite yavantyo 
garnganadyam balukaés tavantya garnganadyo bhaveyus tasu ya 
balukas tavanta eva lo- 


. -kadhatavo bhaveyuh kaccid bahavas te lokadhatavo bhaveyuh 


bhagavan aha - yavantah subhite tesu lokadhatusu satvads tesam 
aharh nanabhavam cittadharam janiyds tat kasya heto- 


. -8 cittadhara cittadhara iti subhtte adharas tas tathagatena bhasi- 


tas tenocyante cittadhara iti - tat kasya hetor atitarh subhite 
cittarhn nopalabhyate - anadgatarn cittarn nopalabhya- 


. -te - pratyutpannam nopalabhyate - tat kirn manyase subhite ya 


imam trisahasramahasdhasram lokadhatum saptaratnapariptrnam 
krtva danan dadyad api nu sa kulaputro va kuladu- 


. -hita va tato nidanam bahu punyam prasaveta - aha - bahu 


bhagavan bahu sugata - bhagavan aha - evam etat subhiite evam 
etad vahu sa kulaputro va kuladuhita va tato nidanam 


. bahu punyarh prasaveta - sacet subhtte punyaskandho ’bhavisyan 


na tathagato ’bhasisyat punyaskandhah punyaskandha iti - tat 
kirn manyase subhite ripakayaparinispattya tathagato dra- 
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Folio 9b (G 1387; Chak 188.8-189.21; Du 163.5-164.9; MM 40.8-41.9; 
Cz 52.14-54.1; Par 190.7-191.7; Tib 255.2.1-3.3) 


1. 


-stavyah aha - no bhagavan na ripakayaparinispattya tathagato 
drastavyah tat kasya hetoh ripakayaparinispatti ripakayaparinis- 
pattir ity aparinispattir esa tathaga- 


. -tena bhasita tenocyate ripakayaparinispattir iti - bhagavan aha 


- tat kirh manyase subhite laksanasarnpada tathagato drastavyah 
aha - no bhagavan na laksanasampada tathagato 


. drastavyah tat kasya hetoh yaisa laksanasampat tathagatena 


bhasité alaksanasarnpad esa tathagatena bhasita tenocyate 
laksanasampad iti - bhagavan aha - tat kirh ma- 


. -nyase subhite api nu tathagatasyaivarm bhavati na maya dharmo 


deSita iti - yah subhtite evarn vadet tathagatena dharmo deSita iti 
- abhyacaksita mam sa subhite asatad u- 


. -dgrhitena - tat kasya hetor dharmadesgana dharmadeSaneti 


subhite nasti sa kaScid dharmo yo dharmadesana namopalabhyate 
- ahasti bhagavan kecit satva bhavisyanty anagate ’dhvani ya ima- 


. -n evamrapan dharman (bhasyama)nam cchrutvabhisraddadha- 


syanti - bhagavan aha - na te subhite satva nasatvas tat kasya 
hetoh sarvasatva iti subhite asatvas te tathagatena bhasitas teno- 


Folio 10a (G 1388; Chak 188.30-189.21; Du 164.9-165.12; MM 41.9- 
42.7; Cz 54.1-55.8; Par 191.7-192.3; Tib 255.3.3-4.3) 


1. 


-cyante sarvasatva iti - tat kim manyase subhite api tv asti sa 
kascid dharmo yas tathagatenanuttara samyaksarmbodhir abhisarh- 
buddhah aha - nastisa bhagavan kascid dharmo yas tathagate- 


. -nanuttara samyaksambodhir abhisarnbuddhah bhagavan aha - 


evam etat subhite evam etat anur api tatra dharmo na sarmvidyate 
nopalabhyate tenocyate ’nuttara samyaksambodhir iti - a- 


. -pi tu khalu punah subhite samah sa dharmo na tatra kirncid 


visamas tenocyate ’nuttaraé samyaksambodhir iti - nirjivatvena 
nihsatvatvena nispudgalatvena sama sanuttara samyaksarnbo- 


. -dhih sarvaih kuSalair dharmair abhisarnbudhyate - kusala 


dharmdh kuSala dharma iti subhiite adharmas caiva te tathagatena 
bhasitas tenocyante kusala dharma iti - yas ca kha- 


5. 
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-lu punah subhite yavantas trisahasramahasdhasre lokadhatau 


sumeravah parvatarajas tavato rasin saptanam ratnanam abhisam- 
hrtya danam dadyad yas cetah prajhaparamita- 


. -ya antaSas catuspadikam api gatham udgrhya parebhyo desayed 


asya subhite punyaskandhasydasau puirvakah punyaskandhah Sata- 
tamim api (ka)lan nopaiti - yavad upani- 


Folio 10b (G 1389; Chak 189.21-190.11; Du 165.12-166.14; MM 42.7- 
43.7; Cz 55.8-56.20; Par 192.3-192.21; Tib 255.4.3-5.4) 


1. 


-§am api na ksamate - tat kirn manyase subhite api nu tathagata- 
syaivam bhavati - maya satva mocita iti - na khalu punah 
subhite-r-evarn drastavyam -: tat kasya hetoh na sa kaScit sa- 


. -tvo yas tathagatena mocitah yadi punah subhite kaSscit satvo 


*bhavisyad yas tathadgatena mocitah sa eva tasyatmagraho 
*bhavisyat satvagraho jivagrahah pudgalagrahah 


. atmagraha iti subhite agraha esa tathadgatena bhasitah sa ca 


balaprthagjanair udgrhitah balaprthagjana iti subhtte ajana ete 
tathagatena 


. bhasitas tenocyamte balaprthagjana iti - tat kirn manyase subhitte 


laksanasampada tathagato drastavyah adhaivam etad bhagaval 
laksanasampada tathagato drastavyah 


. bhagavan aha - sacet punah subhite laksanasarmpada tathagato 


dra[sta]vyo ’bhavisyad rajapi cakravarti tathagato ’bhavisyat aha - 
yathaham bhagavato bhasitasyartham aja- 


. -nami - na laksanasampada tathagato drastavyah )) atha khalu 


bhagavams tasyam velayam ima gatha abhasatah )) ye mar rapena 
adraksur ye mam ghosena anvayuh mithya- 


Folio 11a (G 1390; Chak 190.12-191.4; Du 166.14-168.3; MM 43.7-44.6; 
Cz 56.20-59.1; Par 192.21-193.13; Tib 255.5.4-256.1.4) 


1. 


-prahanaprasrta na mam draksyanti te janah drastavyo dharmato 
buddho dharmakdyas tathagatah dharmata capy avijieyad na sa 
Sakyam vijaniturn )) tat kirn manyase subhite laksanasarnpada 
tatha- 
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. -gatenanuttara samyaksambodhir abhisambuddhah na khalu 


punah subhitite evarh drastavyam na subhite laksanasampada 
tathagatenanuttara samyaksambodhir abhisambuddha - yat khalu 


pu- 


. -nah subhite sydd evarn bodhisatvayadnasamprasthitaih kasyacid 


dharmasya vinaSah prajfiapta ucchedo va na khalu punah subhite 
evar drastavyam - na bodhisatvayanasamprasthitaih ka- 


. -syacid dharmasya vinasah prajfapto nocchedah yas ca khalu 


punah subhite kulaputro va kuladuhita va garnganadibalukopamal 
lokadhatin saptaratnapratiptirnan krtva (tatha-) 


. -gatebhyo ’rhadbhyah samyaksambuddhebhyo danarm dadyad yas 


ca bodhisatvo niratmakesu dharmesu ksantim pratilabheta - ayam 
eva tato bahutararn punyam prasaveta : na khalu punah subhite 
bo[dhi]- 


. -satvena punyaskandhah parigrahitavyah aha - punyaskandho 


bhagavan parigrahitavyah bhagavan aha < parigrahitavyah 
subhiite nodgrahitavyah tenocyate pa(r)igra[hitavyah] 


Folio 11b (G 1391; Chak 191.5-26; Du 168.3-169.4; MM 44.7-45.4; Cz 
54.1-60.7; Par 193.13-194.5; Tib 256.1.4-2.4) 


1. 


api tu khalu punah subhtte yah kaScid evarn vadet tathagato 
gacchati vagacchati va - tisthati va nisidati va Sayyam va kalpayati 
- na me sa bhasitasyartham ajanati - tat ka(sya) [hetoh] 


. tathagata iti subhite na kutascid agato na kvacid gatah tenocyate 


tathagato ’rhan samyaksambuddha iti - yas ca khalu punah 
subhite kulaputro va kuladuhita va yavantas trisahasra[maha-] 


. -sahasre lokadhatau prthivirajamsi tavato lokadhatin masirm 


kuryat tadyathaépi nama paramanusamcayas tat kirn manyase 
subhite bahu sa paramanusamcayo bhavet ahai- 


. -vam etad bhagavan bahu sa paramanusarncayo bhavet tat kasya 


hetoh saced bhagavan sarhcayo *bhavisyan na bhagavan avaksyat 
paramanusamcaya iti - tat kasya hetoh yo ’sau parama- 


. -nusarhcayo bhasitah asarhcayah sa bhagavata bhasitas tenocyate 


paramanusamcaya iti - yac ca tathagato bhasati trsahasramaha- 
sahasro lokadhatur iti - adhatuh sa tatha- 
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6. -gatena bhasitas tenocyate trisahasramahasahasro lokadhatur iti - 


tat kasya hetoh saced bhagavan dhatur abhavisyat sa eva bhagavan 
pindagraho ’bhavisyad yas caiva tathagatena pi- 


Folio 12a (G 1392; Chak 191.27-192.15; Du 169.4-170.7; MM 45.4-46.2; 
Cz 60.7-61.12; Par 194.5-194.22; Tib 256.2.4-3.4) 


1, 


-ndagraho bhasitah agrahah sa tathagatena bhasitas tenocyate 
pindagraha iti - bhagavan aha - pindagrahas caivavyavaharo 
’nabhilapyah subhite sa dharmah sa balapr- 


. -thagjanair udgrhitah tat kasya hetoh yah kaSscit subhite evarn 


vaded atmadrstis tathadgatena bhasita satvadrstir jivadrstih 
pudgaladrstih api nu subhtte sa samyag vadan vadet 


. aha - no bhagavams tat kasya hetoh ya sa bhagavann atmadrstis 


tathagatena bhasita adrstih sa tathagatena bhasita tenocyate 
atmadrstir iti - bhagavan aha - 


. evarn subhite bodhisatvayanasamprasthitena sarvadharma jfata- 


vya adhimoktavyas tatha cadhimoktavya yatha na dharmasarh- 
jhapi pratyupatisthet tat kasya hetoh dharmasamjnia 


. dharmasamjiieti subhite asarmjnaisa tathagatena bhasita tenocyate 


dharmasamjnheti - yas ca khalu punah subhite bodhisatvo 
mahasatvah aprameyasamkhyeyal lokadhatin saptaratnapa- 


. -riptirnan krtva danan dadyad yas ca kulaputro va kuladuhita va 


itah prajiaparamitaya antaSas catuspadikaém api gatham udgrhya 
dharayed desayet paryavapnuyad a- 


Folio 12b (G 1393; Chak 192.16-25; Du 170.7-15; MM 46.2-11; Cz 
61.12-62.8; Par 194.22-195.7; Tib 256.3.4-3.8) 


1. 


-yam eva tato bahutararh punyarm prasavetéprameyam asath- 
khyeyarn : katharn ca sarmmprakaSayet yatha na prakaSayet teno- 
cyate sammprakaSaye iti - )) taraka timirarn dipo ma- 


. -yavasyaya budbudah supinam vidyud abhramh ca evar drastavya 


samskrtam -)) idam avocad bhagavan attamana sthavira subhitis 
te ca bhiksubhiksunyupasakopasikah sadevamanusasu- 


. -ragandharvas ca loko bhagavato bhasitam abhyanandan )) - )) 


vajracchedika prajhaparamita samaptah )) - )) 


TEXTUAL NOTES 


Folio 5a 


1. ya(vat) subhtt(e) MM, Cz, Tib tat kirn manyase subhite yavat, 
but Cz’s notation for G and Par is wrong; they both have yavat 
subhite, and both omit tat kirn manyase. kaccit Chak w. kascit, 
which is cited by Cz. vahu Chak, Du w. bahu. aha Cz subhitir 
aha, but with no indication that G and Par omit subhitir. bahu 
bhagavan tat prthivirajah Cz’s notation for Par is wrong here; 
although it has more than G it too omits bahu sugata. arajas 
tathagatena Du w. arajas tat tathagatena, probably under the 
influence of MM and Par. bhasitas Du w. bhasitam; cf. Chak n. 1 
on page 182. 


2. adhatuh Chak w. adhatum; because of his insertion of material 
from MM, Du’s sandhi does not correspond to that found in the 
MS. bhasitas Du w. bhasitah. dvatrmsata Du w. dvatrimsan; Cz 
cites G w. as dvatrimsata. 


3. aha Cz subhitir aha, but with no indication that both G and Par 
omit subhitir. no Cz no hidam, and while he indicates that Par 
has no iti instead, he does not indicate that G both omits hidarn 
and has nothing corresponding to Par’s iti. bhagavams Du 
w. bhagavan; after bhagavan Cz has na dvatrimsanmahapurusa- 
laksanais tathagato ’rhan samyaksambuddho drastavyah, which he 
indicates is missing in G and Tib; he fails to note that it is also 
missing from Par. heto tani tani Chak w. hetor yani tani; Du 
w. hetoh / yani [hi] tani; although the first tani is slightly blurred, it 
is clearly not possible to read -r yani. Cz has hetoh yani hi tani 
bhagavan; he indicates only that G omits hi, but in fact both hi and 
bhagavan are omitted by both G and Par as well as Tib. 
bhasitany alaksanani Du w. bhasitani alaksanani. tenocyante 
Chak, Du w. -ocyate. mahapurusalaksananiti Chak w. -laksa- 
naniti; Du w. -laksanani ttt. 
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4. garnganadibalukopaman Chak, Du w. ganganadivalukopaman. 
parityajed Chak w. parityajyed; Du w. parityajet. catuspadikam 
Chak, Du w. catuspadikam; cf. Par. deSayed Du has desayet 
because he inserts after it a piece of text from MM and is therefore 
“required” to alter the sandhi found in the MS. This kind of thing is 
very frequent in Du and will not normally be noted hereafter. MM 
and Cz add samprakdsayed after desayed and, while Cz indicates 
that this is missing from G, he does not indicate that it was 
probably also missing from Par; cf. Par n. 4 on page 183. 


5. asamkhyeyam Chak, Du w. -am. ayusmam Du w. -an. 
subhitir Du w. -ih. dharmapravegenasrtini Chak w. -pra- 
vegenasruni; Du w. -pravegenasrini. Both here and in the follow- 
ing ’sriini the dental s is quite clear. Cz has -vegena- without 
noting G’s pra-. pramumeat Du w. pramufcat. ’sruni Chak 
w. Sruni; Du w. ’srini. pramyjya Du w. pramrjya, but cf. his n. 4 
on page 152. 


6. bhagavarhn Du w. bhagavan. 


7. samanvagata after samanvagata MM, Cz have bodhisattva; Cz 
indicates this is missing in Par and G, but not that it is also missing 
in Tib which has sems can de dag ni. bhagyamane after bhasya- 
mane MM, Cz have Srutva; Cz indicates it is missing in Par and G, 
but it is also missing in Tib. saivax—rm(j)—x—a xsmat Chak 
saivabhitasamjna tasmat, but this is clearly too much for the space 
in the MS; Du has saiva[bhita]samjna tasmat, the reading of MM. 
Although mostly obliterated, it is virtually certain from the MS that 
there were only three aksaras in the space, and enough remains to 
indicate that the first two were probably sarmjna; the third aksara 
would then have been ta-. Par has saivdsamjna tasma and Tib de 
nyid ‘du shes ma mchis pa ... de bas na. Read: salivasamjna 
tasmat. 


Folio 5b 


1. (bh) ixxx(bh)titasamjneti since MM and Par have bhitasamjna 
bhiitasamjneti (so MM; Par -samjna iti), and since this would fit 
the gap perfectly, it is safe to assume that G too read bhitasamjna 
bhitasamjneti, which is also the reading of Tib. 4Scaryarn note 
that Cz rejects ascaryam, the reading of G, MM and Tib, and pre- 
fers duskaram, the reading of Par and Ku. bhasyamanam Chak 
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w. bhasyamanam. avakalpayamy Du w. -kalpayami. adhi- 
mucya Du w. adhimucye; the reading of G could be the result of 
the loss or accidental omission of the vowel sign. satva in both 
MM and Cz the following passage occurs after satua: bhavisyanty 
anagate ‘dhvani pascime kale pascime samaye pascimayam parica- 
Satyam saddharmavipralope vartamane ya. Cz indicates that all of 
this is missing in G, but he does not indicate that Par too omits the 
greater part of it. Par probably had only pascimayam paricasatyam 
and no more. Tib too, though fuller than Par, omitted anagate 
‘’dhvani and saddharmauipralope vartamane, but Cz does not indi- 
cate this either. imarn Cz has bhagavan after imam and he does 
not indicate that it is omitted by G, Par and Tib. 


. paramascaryasamanvagata Du adopts the reading of MM and 
Cz: paramascaryena samanvagata, though he cites the actual MS 
reading in his n. 2. Cz indicates that G reads paramaéscaryasam- 
anvagata, but he does not indicate that Par has the same reading. 
api tu khalu punar Chak w. api khalu; Cz, following Chak, indi- 
cates that tu and khalu are missing in G; this, however, is not the 
case. Note that what I have read as tu in G could also be read as tr. 
pravartsyate Du w. pravartisyate. na satvasamjna na jiva- 
samjna Du w. na jivasamjna na sattvasamjna; that is to say, Du 
has here inadvertently inverted the order. pudgalasamjna after 
pudgalasamjna Cz has pravartisyate na-api tesam kacit samjna 
(read -@) na-a-samjna pravartate. tat kasya hetoh. ya sa bhaga- 
vann atmasamjna (read -G) salva-a-samjna ya sattva-samjna jiva- 
samjna pudgala-samjna saiva-a-samjna. Cz’s notation here is very 
confused and incomplete. First, he indicates that na-api tesam 
kacit samjrnia na-a-samjna pravartate is not found in Par, but he 
does not indicate that it is also missing in G and Tib. Secondly— 
and here probably the result of a printing error—since there is a 
marker at the end of the passage, but no marker at the beginning to 
indicate where the omission begins, it is not clear that G omits all 
the rest of this passage as well. sarvasamjna(pagata) in Chak 
this is printed by mistake as sarvasamjna pagata. 


. bhagavan aha where G has only bhagavan aha, Cz has evam ukte 
bhagavan a@yusmantam subhitim etad avocat (= Par, MM, Tib); 
this is not noted in Cz. ya Du w. yatra. samtrasisyanti Chak 
w. samtrasisyanti; Du w. santrasisyanti. sa(m)tra(sam) Chak 
w. samtrasam; Du w. santrasam. 
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4. paramaparamiteyam in Chak this is printed by mistake as 
paramapa ramiteyam; Du w. paramap4Garamité tyam. yam ca after 
yam ca Cz adds subhitte without a note; but subhite is not found in 
G, Par or Tib. Moreover, just before yarn ca Du adds without 
brackets yadutapdramita, which he appears to have taken from 
MM. aparimana after aparimana Du adds without brackets or a 
note api; this does not occur in the MS or in Tib (Par is fragmen- 
tary). buddha Chak w. buddha. 


5. -ramaparamiteti Du w. -pdramita iti. ya Chak, Du w. ya. kali- 
rajangapratyamgamamsany Chak w. -pratyanga-; Du w. kali- 
rajo ’ngapratyangamamsani. MM and Cz both read kalinga(-); cf. 
the former’s n. 2 on page 31 and the latter’s n. 5 on page 41. 


6. tasmin Chak misprinted as ta-asmin. jivasamjna the aksara I 
have transliterated ji may in fact have a_ superscribed r. 
*bhavisyad Du w. abhavisyat. atite ’dhvani Chak w. printed 
atitedhvani; Du w. atite adhvani. pameca Du w. parica. 


7. yo "ham Du w. yadaham with the following note “MS. yemam.” 
The yo, however, is very clear and beyond any doubt. What Du 
takes as mar I read with reservations ham; these two aksaras can 
look very much alike. ksantivadi Chak w. -vdadi. abhtvams Du 
w. abhivam. natmasamjnabhin Du w. natmasamjna abhit; Cz 
na-Gtmasamjna babhiva with no note citing G. varjayitva Cz 
vivarjayituad with no note citing G. 


Folio 7a 


1. mamamsena Chak, Du w. samamésena; MM and Cz also read 
samamsena and Cz adds a note (pages 116-17) in which he seems 
to want to account for the fact that the reading samamSsena, which 
he thinks is correct, does not correspond to the reading of Tib. Tib 
has nga’t byang chub phrag pa la thogs par ’gyur ro and this, of 
course, corresponds exactly with the actual reading of G. Both 
Chak and Du must have been influenced by MM. Although the ini- 
tial ma- is, in the MS, slightly smudged at the bottom, the dental 
s—which cannot be confused with the palatal $ in this script—is 
absolutely certain and there is virtually no possible doubt that G 
reads mamamsena. Tib then, unlike Cz, MM, Chak and Du, clearly 
reflects the “true” reading, and the recognition of this reading 
renders the remarks of Cz (page 116) superfluous. Note too that 
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Cz’s text has between -rima@nena and sarve the phrase punyaskan- 
dhena samanvagata bhavisyanti which is not found in G, although 
Cz does not indicate this. The same applies to the subhite between 
te and sattvah in Cz. 


2. sthanam Chak w. sthanani, which Cz cites in his note. prthivi- 
pradese Du w. -pradesa. prakaSayisyati Chak w. -isyate. 


3. caityabhita Du w. -bhitah. 


4, satvanam Chak omits satvdnam although it is in the MS. The 
subhite preceding satu@nam in Cz is not found in G. —janmikany 
Du w. -janmikani. 


5. apayasamvartaniyani in Chak this is misprinted as apaya sam- 
vartaniyani. tani Chak omits tani although it is in the MS; it is, 
however, not found in MM and Cz. ’dhvany Du w. ‘dhvani. 


6. ddiparhkarasya Chak w. ddipamkarasya; Du w. dipankarasya. 
caturasitir buddhakotiniyutasatasahasrany Chak w. catur- 
asitibuddhakoti-; Du w. caturasitibuddhakotiniyutasatasahasrani. 
aragya Chak w. aragya, which is cited in Cz’s notes. 


Folio 7b 


1. bhagavanta Du w. bhagavantah. carime Du reads carime; Chak 
varime. I am not certain; va- and ca- can be virtually indistin- 
guishable. parmmncaSatyam Du w. paricasatyam. varttamanayam 
Du emends to vartamana and in his n. 2 w. cites the MS as varta- 
manayam. imam Du w. iman. 

2. purvakah Cz reads paurvakah and, although he notes the reading 
of Par, he does not cite G. Satatamim Chak w. satamim. kalan 
Du w. kalam. apy Du w. api. 


3. kulaputranam Chak w. -pitranam. kuladuhitrinam Du 
w. -duhitfnam. ca Chak omits ca although it is found in the MS; its 
presence in G is not noted in Cz. bhaseyarm Du w. bhaseya. 
yavantas te satva Du emends to yavat te and cites the MS in his 
n. 7 where he w. gives sattvah. 


4, parigrahisyanti Chak, Du w. prati- which is also the reading of 
MM and Cz. asyacintya Du w. asya acintya. 
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5. &ha where G has only a@ha Cz has atha khalv ayusman subhitir 
bhagavantam etad avocat (MM and Tib also have this reading), but 
Cz has not noted G. pragrhitavyam Chak w. pragrahitavyam; Du 
w. [pralgrahitavyam; Du’s brackets are here more than usually 
mysterious since pra- is quite clearly in the MS. bodhisatvayana- 
samprasthitenaivam Chak w. -(aivam); Du w. -tena evam. 


6. —dayitavyam Chak is misprinted as -dayita vyam. 


Folio 8a 


1. pravartteta Chak, Du w. pravarteta. 


2. diparnkarasya Du w. dipankarasya. tathagatasyantikad Chak 
w. tathagatasya antikad. samyaksambodhim Chak w. -sam- 
bodhim. abhisammbuddhah Chak w. -sambuddhah. aha Cz has 
evam ukta G@yusman subhitir bhagavantam etad avocat instead of 
G’s aha, but the reading of G is not noted. 


3. tathagatasyantikad Du w. -antikat. anuttara Chak, Du 
w. anuttaram. samyaksambodhim Chak w. -sambodhim. abhi- 
sambuddhah Chak w. -sambuddhah. aha Cz has evam ukte 
bhagavan ayusmantam subhitim etad avocat instead of G’s aha, 
but the reading of G is not noted. vyakrto Du w. vyakrtah. 
bhavisyasi Du reads bhavisyasi but cites the MS w. in a note as 
bhavisyami. manavanagate Chak w. mdnavanagate; Du 
Ww. manava anagate. 


4. samyaksambuddhas Chak w. -sambuddhas; Du w. -buddhah. 
tathagata Chak is misprinted as tathad gata. adhivacanam Du 
w. -vacanam. Cz notes that a passage is added in MM after 
-vacanam which is not found in Ku, Par and Tib; it is also not 
found in G although Cz does not note this. tathagatenanuttara 
Du w. tathagatena anuttara; he also w. cites the MS reading in n. 2 
as anuttaram. samyaksambodhir Chak w. -sambodhir; Du in his 
n. 2 w. cites the MS as -sambodhim. abhisambuddheti Chak 
w. -sambuddheti; Du in his n. 2 w. cites the MS as -sarnbuddhah. 


5. tathagatenanuttara Du w. tathagatena anuttaram. samyak- 
sambodhir Du w. -bodhim. abhisambuddhah Chak w. -sam- 
buddhah. mrsah Chak reads w. mrsah and then adds a note saying 
“Rd. mrsa—,” but the MS does read mrsah! Du w. mrsa. It is pos- 
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sible, of course, that what I have transliterated here as -h was 
intended only as a mark of punctuation. 


. —sarvadharma iti Chak has w. omitted sarvadharma iti and Cz, 


as a consequence, w. indicates that it is missing in G. tenocyante 
Chak w. tenocyate, which Cz cites; Du w. tena ucyante. bhaved Du 
w. bhavet. 


Folio 8b 


1. 


bhasita Du w. bhasitah. bhasitas Du w. bhasitah. tenocyate Du 
w. tena ucyate. etat Du w. etate. 


. vaded Chak, Du w. vadet. parinirvapayisyamiti Du 


W. -nirvapayisyami itt. aha Cz has subhitir aha, without noting 
that G omits subhitir. 


. nihsatvah Cz’s notation here is potentially misleading since it 


seems to suggest that G reads sarvadharm4é nihsativah, which is 
not the case. sarvadharmah Du w. -dharma. vaded Du w. vadet. 
nispadayisyamiti Chak w. nispadayisyamiti; Du w. nispada- 
yisyami ttl. 


. ksetravytihah ksetravyiha iti Chak w. ksetravywha iti, omitting 


one of the two ksetravyihas found in the MS; Cz w. follows Chak. 
bhasitas Chak w. bhasitas. tenocyante Chak w. tenocyate, which 
Cz cites; Du w. tena ucyante. bodhisatvo Chak is misprinted as 
boodhisatvo. niratmano Chak w. niratmano. 


. -tmano Chak w. niratmano. bodhisatva Cz reads bodhisattvo 


mahasattva and, although he notes that G has a second bodhisatva 
in place of mahasativa, he does not note that Par agrees with G. 
a(khyata)s Du w. akhyatah. After akhyatas Cz has bhagavan aha, 
but he does not note that this is missing in G, Par and Tib. aha Cz 
has subhitir aha without noting that it is missing in G and Par. 


. caksuh Du w. divyacaksuh. prajha(ca)ksur Du w. -caksuh. 


dharmacaksur Du w. -caksuh. ahaivam Du w. aha evam. 
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Folio 9a 


1. divyam caksuh Du w. divyacaksuh. pra(jnaca)ksur Du 
w. -caksuh. dharmacaksur Du w. -caksuh. bhagavan aha Du 
w. omits bhagavan aha. yavantyo Chak w. yavantyo. gamga- 
nadyam Du w. ganga-; Cz has gangayarn mahanadyam without 
noting G. balukas Chak, Du w. valukas. tavantya Du reads 
tavatyo with a note w. citing the MS as ydvantyo. gamhnganadyo Du 
w. ganga-. bhaveyus Du w. bhaveyuh. balukas Chak, Du 
w. Udlukas. 


2. kaccid Chak w. kaScid, which is cited by Cz; Du reads kaccid but 
then w. cites the MS as kascit. bhaveyuh Chak w. bhaveyih; Du 
adds after bhaveyuh a sentence not found in the MS: subhitir 
aha / evam etat bhagavann evam etat sugata bahavas te lokadhata- 
vah; this Du presumably took from MM, which has virtually the 
same reading, although it adds bhaveyuh after lokadhatavah; Cz 
has the same reading as MM without noting the omission in G. 
janiyas Chak has been misprinted as j@ niyas; Du reads prajanami 
and w. cites the MS as janiyah. 


3. -S Du w. hetoh. cittadhara Du w. -dharas. bhasitas Chak 
w. bhasitas. tenocyante Chak w. tenocyate. hetor Chak, Du 
w. hetoh. nopalabhyate Chak w. nopalabyate. anagatarh cittarh 
Du w. andagatacittam. 


4. pratyutpannam Chak misprinted as pratyuypannam. ya Du 
w. yah. danan Du w. danam. dadyad Du w. dadyat. 


5. punyam Cz has punyaskandham without noting that G omits 
-skandham. prasaveta both Chak and Du also read prasaveta, 
but the final aksara could also be read -ta@. aha Cz has subhitir 
aha without noting that G omits subhitir; Du w. omits everything 
from the first Gha in line 5 down to prasaveta in line 6. Chak 
w. aha. vahu Chak w. bahu. 


6. punyarh Chak w. punyam, which Cz cites (this citation could be 
misleading since Cz gives only punyam as the equivalent in G for 
his punyaskandham, when in fact the equivalent in G is bahu 
punyam). sacet Du w. sa cat. 
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Folio 9b 


1. aha Cz has subhitir aha without noting that both G and Par omit 
subhitir. raipakayaparinispatti Du w. -parinispattih. ity 
aparinispattir esa Du has iti aparinispattir iti [bhagavan] apari- 
nispattir esa, etc., but his first aparinispattir, as well as the follow- 
ing iti, not only do not occur in the MS, but are not found in MM, 
Cz, Par or Tib. Cz does have the bhagavan but does not indicate 
that it is not found in G. 


2. tenocyate Du reads anena ucyate, but cites the MS as reading tena. 
aha Cz has subhitir dha without noting that subhitir is not found 
in G. bhagavan Chak is misprinted as bhavan. 


3. tenocyate Du w. tena ucyate. 


4. tathagatasyaivam Chak w. -aivam. na Du w. omits na. asatad 
Cz has ’satodgrhitena, and both Chak and Du, though they cite the 
MS correctly, would emend to this. Cz does not note the reading 
of G. 


5. —dgrhitena Chak w. udgrhitena. hetor Du w. hetoh. dharma- 
deSaneti Du w. -desana iti. ahasti Du w. aha asti; Cz has aha 
instead of evam ukta Gyusman subhitir bhagavantam etad avocat, 
without indicating the reading of G. bhavisyanty Du w. bhauvi- 
syantl. anagate ’dhvani Chak is misprinted as andagatedhvani; 
after ‘dhvani Cz has pascime kale pascime samaye pascimayam 
paricasatyam saddharmauipralope vartamadne and, while he notes 
that none of this occurs in G, he does not indicate that neither 
could it have occurred in Par nor is it found in Tib. 


6. (bhasyama)nam Chak w. bhasamanam; Du w. bhasyamanan; Cz 
omits bhasyamanam and, while he notes that G has it (he cites the 
incorrect reading of Chak), he does not note that Par probably had 
something like it, and that Tib also has it. cchrutvabhisradda- 
dhasyanti Du w. Srutvabhisraddhasyanti. nasatvas Chak 
w. nasatuva; Du w. na asattvah. bhasitas Du w. bhasitah. 


Folio 10a 


1. —cyante Chak w. -cyate. tv Chak w. nu; Du w. nu. tathagatena- 
nuttara Chak w. -anuttara; Du w. tathagatena anuttaram. sam- 
yaksambodhir Chak w. samyaksambodhir; Du w. samyaksam- 
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bodhim. abhisarnbuddhah Chak w. -sambuddhah. aha Cz has 
ayusman subhitir aha, without noting that G does not have the 
first two words. 


2. -nanuttara Chak is misprinted as -anuttardsamyak-, etc.; Du 
w. tathagatena anuttaram. samyaksambodhir Chak w. -sam- 
bodhir; Du w. -sambodhim. abhisammbuddhah Chak w. -sam- 
buddhah. tenocyate Du w. tena ucyate. ’nuttara Du w. anuttara. 
samyaksambodhir Chak w. -sambodhir. iti Chak w. ity. 


3. tu Du w. prints tu in brackets. kithcid Du w. [kascid]; both the 
reading and the brackets are wrong. visamas Du w. visamah. 
tenocyate Du w. tena ucyate. ’nuttara Du w. anutiara. samyak- 
sambodhir Chak w. -sambodhir. nirjivatvena Du w. nirjivi- 
tvena. sanuttara Chak w. sdnuttara. 


4, —dhih Chak w. -sambodhih. sarvaih Du is misprinted as sarveh. 
kuSalair Chak, Du w. kuSalaith. bhasitas Du w. bhasitah. teno- 
cyante Chak, Du w. tenocyate. 


5. subhite after subhiite Cz adds stri va puruso va and, although he 
notes that this is not found in G, he does not note that it also does 
not occur in Par and that Tib has for the beginning of this passage 
rigs kyi bu ’am / rigs kyi bu mo gang la la zhig gis, etc. trisahasra- 
mahasahasre Chak w. -mahdasahasre. abhisamhrtya Chak mis- 
printed as abhisamhartya. dadyad Du w. dadyat. yas cetah Chak 
w. yas caiva, which is cited by Cz. 


6. catuspadikam Chak, Du catuspaddikam. deSayed Du w. deSsayet. 
asya Du w. etasya. (ka)lan Du w. kalam. yavad Chak w. yavad. 


Folio 10b 


1. tathagatasyaivam Chak w. -aivam. subhtiite—r—evam Chak has 
subhiite cevam (Cz cites G as caivam, but caivarn is only an emen- 
dation suggested by Chak in a note and not the reading found in 
the MS); Du has w. subhiite evam. ce and re frequently can only be 
distinguished with difficulty—if at all—in the script. I have read r 
and, on the assumption that this is the correct reading, I would 
intrepret r here as an “inorganic” sandhi consonant or “hiatus- 
bridger.” But the use of such “hiatus-bridgers,” though common 
enough elsewhere, is certainly not characteristic of our MS. dra- 
stavyam Du w. drastavyam. 
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2. "*bhavisyad Du w. ’bhavisyat. pudgalagrahah Du w. pudgala- 
gra[ho ’bhavisyat]. 


3. €Atmagraha Chak is misprinted as adtamgraha. ete Chak, Du 
Ww. eua te. 


4. bhasitas Du w. bhasitah. tenocyamte Chak, Du w. tenocyante. 
laksanasampada Chak w. -sampada. ahaivam etad Chak 
w. Ghali vam, omitting etad; Du w. aha/ evam etad. bhagaval 
laksanasampada Du w. bhagavan laksana-; Cz cites G as evarn 
bhagavann alaksanasampada, which is not the reading of Chak, 
but an emendation suggested by Chak in a note. Moreover, Cz does 
not indicate the reading of Par, which is essentially the same as G: 
Gha - evam eva bhagavam laksanasampadayas tathagato drasta- 
vyah. What is in Cz a negative statement is in both G and Par an 
affirmative statement. 


5. punah Chak w. omits punah and Cz, following Chak, w. indicates 
that punah is not found in G. laksanasampada Chak 
w. -sampada. dra[sta]vyo neither Chak nor Du indicate that 
-sta- has been inadvertently omitted in the MS. ’bhavisyad Du 
w. bhavisyat. "’bhavisyat Chak bhavisyad. aha for G’s aha Cz has 
ayusman subhitir bhagavantam etad avocat but, without noting G 
or Par, the latter having only Gyusmam subhitir aha. yathaharh 
Chak w. yathaham. 


6. laksanasampada& Chak w. -sampadad. bhagavams Chak 
w. bhagavams. ima gatha Du w. ime gathe. abhasatah )) Chak 
and Du both have abhasata and it is very possible that the : of the 
:)) after -ta should simply be taken as part of the mark of punctua- 
tion, :)) being a variant form of -)). adraksur Du w. cadraksur; 
Cz reads ca-adraksur and, though he notes that G does not have ca, 
he does not note that it is also missing from Par. anvayuh Cz has 
ca-anvayuh and w. indicates that G and Par also have the ca, 
though it occurs in neither. 


Folio lla 


1. dharmata capy avijneya Chak w. dharmato casya vijneya, which 
Cz cites; Du w. dharmata capy abhijneya. sé Chak w. sa, which Cz 
cites. vijanitum Chak w. vijanitum. laksanasampada Chak 
w. ~sampada. 
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2. samyaksambodhir Chak w. -sambodhir. abhisambuddhah 
Chak w. abhisambuddhah; Du w. abhisambuddha. laksanasatm- 
pada Chak w. -sampada@. samyaksambodhir Chak w. -sam- 
bodhir. abhisarnbuddha Chak w. abhisambuddhah. 


3. syad Chak w. syad, which is cited by Cz. evarh Chak w. evam. 
prajnapta Du w. prajnaptah. va Du w. adds an iti after vd, which 
is not found in the MS (Du probably took it from MM or Cz). dra- 
stavyam Du w. drastavyam. 


4. yas ca Du w. yat. gamganadibalukopamal Chak w. gamganadi- 
valukosamah; Du w. ganganadivalukopaman. saptaratnaprati- 
purnan Chak w. -purnan. 


5. samyaksambuddhebhyo Chak misprinted as -sambuddhebyo. 
dadyad Du w. dadyat. bahutaram Chak w. -taram. punyat Cz 
has punyaskandham, without noting the reading of G. 


6. aha Cz has Gyusman subhitir aha for the first aha in G, but does 
not note G’s lack of the first two words. pa(r)igra[hitavyah] the 
last few syllables of the line have been obliterated, but the recon- 
struction given here in brackets is fairly certain. 


Folio 11b 


1. vagacchati Du w. va adgacchati. me Cz inserts subhite after me 
but does not note that it occurs in neither G nor Par. [hetoh] the 
final syllables of the line have been obliterated but the reconstruc- 
tion given here in brackets is fairly certain. 


2. samyaksambuddha Chak w. -sambuddhah. subhite Chak is 
misprinted as subhi te. yavantas Du reads yavanti and cites the 
MS reading w. as yavanta. trisahasra[maha-—] the final syllables 
of this line have also been obliterated, but again the bracketed 
reconstruction is fairly certain. 


3. tavato Chak w. tavato. lokadhattin Chak w. lokadhatum, which 
is cited by Cz. paramanusamcayas Chak w. paramanusamcayah; 
Du w. -saricayah. In what follows here the MS always has sarncaya, 
but in every case but one Du w. prints saricaya; this will not be 
noted hereafter. bahu Du w. bahuh. paramanusathcayo Chak 
Ww. paramanusamsayo. 


4, 
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-—vam Du w. aha /evam; Cz has subhitir aha: evam, without 
noting G or Par, neither of which has the subhitir. bhagavan 
Chak w. bhagavan. bahu Du w. bahuh. paramanusamcayo 
Chak w. paramanu-. bhagavan Chak w. bhagavan. *bhavisyan 
Du w. *bhavisyat. paramanusaimmcaya Chak w. paramanu-. 


. -musamcayo Chak w. ’sauparamanu-. asamcayah Chak 


w. asamcaya. bhasitas Du w. bhasitah. paramanusamcaya 
Chak w. paramanu-. yac ca Chak, Du w. yas ca. bhasati Du 
w. bhasate. trysahasramahasahasro Chak, Du w. tri-. 


. bhasitas Du w. bhasitah. bhagavan Chak w. bhagavan for the 


first bhagavan in the line. abhavisyat Chak w. abhavisyat. 
bhagavan Cz omits the second bhagavan without noting that it is 
found in G. ’bhavisyad Du w. ’bhavisyat. tathagatena in Cz 
tathagatena follows rather than precedes pindagrahas, but its 
placement in G is not noted in Cz; Par has the same word order 
as G. 


Folio 12a 


1. 


—ndagraho Chak w. -graho. bhasitas Du w. bhasitah. caiva- 
vyavaharo Cz has caiva subhiite ’vyavaharo, but the subhitte Cz 
places after caiva G has after ’nabhilapyah and Par after caivavya- 
vaharo. None of this is noted by Cz. sa dharmah Cz has na sa 
dharmo, without noting that G omits the na. 


. -thagjanair Chak is misprinted as bala prthagjanair. vaded Du 


w. vadet. atmadrstis Chak w. -drstis. sa Du w. puts sa in 
brackets; in Cz the order of subhite and sa is inverted without a 
note. samyag Du w. samyak. 


. aha Cz has subhitir Gha without noting G. no Cz w. indicates that 


no is omitted in G. bhagavams Du w. bhagavan. bhagavann Du 
w. bhagavan. 


. adhimoktavyas Du w. adhimoktavyah. 


. dharmasamjneti Du w. dharmasamjna iti. dharmasamjneti Du 


w. dharmasamjna itl. aprameyasamkhyeyal Chak w. -dsam- 
khyeya; Du w. -adsamkhyeyan. lokadhattin Chak w. -dhatiin. 


. -ripurnan Chak is misprinted as -purnan. danan Du w. danam. 


dadyad Du w. dadyat. prajnaparamitaya Chak w. prajria-. 
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catuspadikam Chak, Du w. catuspddikam. dharayed Chak 
w. vacayed; Cz in his notation has been misled by Chak. deSayet 
Chak, Du w. desayed. paryavapnuyad Du w. paryavapnuyat. 


Folio 12b 


1. tato Cz inserts nidanam after tato without noting that it is not 
found in G and Par. prasavetaprameyam Du w. prasaveta 
aprayeyam. asatnkhyeyam Du w. asamkhyeyam. sampraka- 
sayet Chak w. samprak@sayet. sarnprakaSayet Chak w. sampra- 
kasaye; Du w. samprakasayed. 


2. drastavya Du w. drastavyam. samskrtar Chak w. samskrtam. 
attamana Du w. attamanah. sthavira Chak is misprinted as 
sthavirasubhitis, etc.; Du w. sthavirah. sadevamanusasu— Du 
w. -manusya-. 


3. samaptah Both Chak and Du have samapta and it is possible that 
here again : is a part of the final punctuation mark; i.e., :)) -)), 
instead of -h )) - )); cf. fo. 10b, line 6 and note. 


TRANSLATION OF THE GILGIT TEXT 


[5a] The Blessed One said: “The number, Subhiti, of particles of 
dust in a world system of three thousand great-thousand worlds!—is 
that great?” 

He said: “It is great, Blessed One. That particle of dust is said to be 
not a particle by the Tathagata. In that sense ‘a particle of dust’ is used. 
Also, that which is a world system, that is said by the Tathagata not to 
be asystem. In that sense ‘world system’ is used.” 

The Blessed One said: “What do you think, Subhtti? Is a Tathagata 
to be seen through the thirty-two characteristic marks of a great man?” 

He said: “No, Blessed One. Why is that? Each of the thirty-two 
characteristic marks of a great man is said to be not a characteristic 
mark by the Tathagata. In that sense ‘the thirty-two characteristic 
marks of a great man’ is used.” 

The Blessed One said: “But again, Subhiti, if a woman or a man 
were to give away their person as many times as there are sands in the 
river Ganges, and if someone else, after taking from this discourse on 
Doctrine a verse of even four lines, were to teach it to others, the latter 
alone would on that account produce great merit, immeasurable and 
incalculable.” 

Then, indeed, the Venerable Subhiti, through the shock of the 
Doctrine,2 burst into tears. Wiping away his tears, he said this to the 
Blessed One: “It is astonishing, O Blessed One, it is truly astonishing, O 
Sugata, how this discourse on Doctrine? was spoken by the Tathagata, as 
a consequence of which knowledge has arisen for me! I have never heard 
this discourse on Doctrine before. They, Blessed One, who will produce 
a true conception when this siitra is being taught here will be possessed 
by the greatest astonishment. And that, Blessed One, which is a true 
conception, that indeed is not a conception. On that account the Tatha- 
gata says [5b] ‘A true conception, a true conception’. 

“Blessed One, it is not astonishing to me that I am prepared for the 
teaching of this discourse on Doctrine, since I have been intent upon it. 
Blessed One, those living beings who will take up this discourse on 
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Doctrine ...4 and master it will be possessed by the greatest astonish- 
ment. But again, Blessed One, a conception of a self will not occur to 
them, nor a conception of a living being, nor a conception of a personal 
soul, nor a conception of a person. And why is that? Because the Bud- 
dhas, the Blessed Ones, have walked away from all conceptions.” 

The Blessed One said: “That is so, Subhiti. Those who, after hear- 
ing this discourse on Doctrine, will not be terrified, will not tremble, will 
not be overcome by dread, they will be possessed by the greatest 
astonishment.° And why is that? This, Subhiti, has been declared by 
the Tathagata to be the greatest perfection. And that which the Tatha- 
gata declares the greatest perfection is declared as well by immeasurable 
Buddhas and Blessed Ones. In that sense ‘greatest perfection’ is used. 

“But again, Subhtti, that which is the perfection of patience of the 
Tathagata, just that is not a perfection. And why is that? When, 
Subhiti, an evil king® hacked the flesh from all my limbs, there was for 
me on that occasion no conception of a self, no conception of a living 
being, no conception of a personal soul, no conception of a person. Nor, 
moreover, could there have been a conception of injury for me at that 
time.’ Subhiti, I remember five hundred births in the past when I was a 
seer who taught patience. Then too there was for me no conception of a 
self, no conception of a living being, no conception of a personal soul, no 
conception of a person. Therefore, Subhiti, a bodhisattva, a maha- 
sattva, having abandoned all conception .. .” [folio 6 is missing]. 

(“Those who will take up this discourse on Doctrine, will preserve it, 
will declare it, will recite it, will master it ...],° [7a] all those living 
beings will carry my awakening on their shoulder.? And why is that? It 
is not possible for this discourse on Doctrine to be heard by living beings 
who have but little resolve. Nor is it possible for it to be heard, taken up 
... or mastered, by those who have a view of a self, nor by those who 
have a view of a living being or a personal soul or a person. That situa- 
tion simply does not occur. 

“But again, Subhtti, on whatever piece of ground one will proclaim 
this stitra, that piece of ground will become an object of worship. That 
piece of ground will become for the world together with its devas, men 
and asuras a true shrine to be revered and circumambulated.!9 Subhiti, 
those sons and daughters of good family who will take up sitras such as 
these ... and master them, they will be ridiculed, severely ridiculed. But, 
through that ridicule, their demeritorious actions in former lives which 
should lead to rebirth in an unfortunate destiny will here and now come 
to be exhausted, and they will obtain the awakening of a Buddha.!! 

“Subhiti, I remember that in the past, during incalculable and more 
than incalculable aeons—before the time of the Tathagata, Arhat, Fully 
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and Completely Awakened One Dipamkara—there were eighty-four 
hundreds of thousands of millions of billions of Buddhas who were 
attended to by me and, having been attended to, were not neglected. [7b] 
If, Subhuti, after having attended to them, all those Buddhas were not 
neglected by me; and if in the Final Period, when the last five hundred 
years have begun, someone will take up these stitras ... and master 
them, then, Subhiti, the quantity of merit resulting from the former 
does not approach even a hundredth part of the quantity of merit of the 
latter, nor a thousandth part, nor a hundred-thousandth. That quantity 
of merit is not open to enumeration, nor measure, nor calculation, nor 
comparison, nor likening. Subhiti, those living beings, those sons and 
daughters of good family will acquire then such a quantity of merit that 
if I were to declare the quantity of merit of those sons and daughters of 
good family, living beings (who heard that declaration) would go mad, 
they would be totally disoriented. But again, Subhiti, this discourse on 
Doctrine is unthinkable—unthinkable indeed is its effect.”!2 

He said: “How, Blessed One, should one who has set out on the way 
of a bodhisattva stand? How should he actually practice? How should 
he direct his thought?” 

The Blessed One said: “Here, Subhiti, one who has set out on the 
way of a bodhisattva should produce a thought in this manner: ‘All living 
beings should be led by me to final nirvana in the realm of nirvana which 
leaves nothing behind. But after having led living beings thus to final 
nirvana, there is no living being whatsoever who has been lead to final 
nirvana.’ And why is that? If, [8a] Subhiti, a conception of a living 
being were to occur to a bodhisattva, a conception of a personal soul, or a 
conception of a person, he is not to be called ‘a bodhisattva’. And why is 
that? Subhiti, that which is called ‘one who has set out on the way of a 
bodhisattva’, that is not a thing.!8 

“What do you think, Subhiti? Is that some thing which was 
awakened to by the Tathagata, in the presence of the Tathagata Diparn- 
kara, as the utmost, full and perfect awakening?” 

He said: “Blessed One, that which was awakened to by the Tatha- 
gata, in the presence of the Tathagata Dipamkara, as the utmost, full 
and perfect awakening is not some thing.” 

He said: “Because of that was I assured by the Tathagata Diparn- 
kara: ‘You, young man, will be at a future time a Tathagata, Arhat, Fully 
and Perfectly Awakened One named Sakyamuni.’ And why is that? 
‘Tathagata’, Subhiti, that is a designation for thusness. Subhiti, 
someone might speak thus, “The utmost, full and perfect awakening is 
fully and perfectly awakened to by the Tathagata.’ But that which is the 
utmost, full and perfect awakening fully and perfectly awakened to by 
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the Tathagata is not some thing. Subhiti, the thing which is fully and 
perfectly awakened to by the Tathagata—in that there is neither truth 
nor falsehood. On that account the Tathagata says ‘all characteristics 
are the characteristics of a Buddha.’ ‘All characteristics’, Subhiti, all 
those are not characteristics. In that sense ‘all characteristics’ is used. 
Suppose for example, Subhiti, there would be a man endowed with a 
body, a great body.” 

Subhiti said: “That which [8b] the Tathagata has called a man 
endowed with a body, a great body—he, Blessed One, is said to be with- 
out a body by the Tathagata. In that sense ‘endowed with a body, a great 
body’ is used.” 

The Blessed One said: “Just so, Subhiti, the bodhisattva who would 
speak thus: ‘I will lead beings to final nirvana’—he is not to be called a 
bodhisattva. And why is that? Is there, Subhtti, some thing which is 
named ‘bodhisattva’?” 

He said: “No indeed, Blessed One.” 

The Blessed One said: “On that account the Tathagata says ‘all 
things are without living being, without personal soul, without person.’ 
Subhiti, a bodhisattva who would speak thus: ‘I will bring about wonder- 
ful arrangements in [my] sphere of activity’14—he too is not to be called 
a bodhisattva.5 And why is that? ‘Wonderful arrangements in [one’s] 
sphere of activity, wonderful arrangements in [one’s] sphere of activity’, 
Subhiti, those have been said by the Tathagata not to be wonderful 
arrangements. In that sense ‘wonderful arrangements in [one’s] sphere 
of activity’ is used. Subhuti, that bodhisattva who is intent on saying 
‘without a self are things, without a self are things’—he is declared ‘a 
bodhisattva, a bodhisattva’ by the Tathagata, Arhat, Fully and Perfectly 
Awakened One. 

“What do you think, Subhtti? Does the physical eye of the Tatha- 
gata exist?” 

He said: “So it is Blessed One. The physical eye of the Tathagata 
exists.” 

The Blessed One said: “What do you think, Subhtti? Does the 
divine eye of the Tathagata exist, the eye of wisdom, the eye of Dharma, 
the awakened eye?” 

He said: “So it is Blessed One. [9a] The divine eye of the Tathagata, 
the eye of wisdom, the eye of Dharma, the awakened eye exists.” 

The Blessed One said: “What do you think, Subhiti? There could be 
as many Ganges rivers as there are sands in the river Ganges, and there 
could be as many world systems as there are sands in that many rivers. 
Would those world systems then be many?”!6 
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The Blessed One said: “Subhiti, I could know!” the various streams 
of thought of living beings as numerous as those in that many world sys- 
tems. And why is that? ‘Stream of thought, stream of thought’, Subhiti, 
that has been said by the Tathagata not to be a stream. In that sense 
‘stream of thought’ is used. And why is that? Subhiti, a past thought is 
not apprehended. A future thought is not apprehended. A present 
(thought)18 is not apprehended. 

“What do you think, Subhiti? He who, after having filled this three 
thousand great-thousand world system with the seven precious things, 
would give it as a gift—surely that son or daughter of good family would, 
as a result, produce much merit?” 

He said: “Much, Blessed One, much, Sugata.” 

The Blessed One said: “So it is, Subhiti, so it is much. That son or 
daughter of good family would, as a result, produce much merit. If, 
Subhiti, there would have been a quantity of merit, the Tathagata would 
not have said ‘quantity of merit, quantity of merit’. 

“What do you think, Subhtti? Should the Tathagata be seen 
through the perfect development of his physical body?” [9b] 

He said: “No Blessed One. It is not through the perfect development 
of his physical body that the Tathagata is to be seen. And why is that? 
‘A perfect development of the physical body, a perfect development of 
the physical body’, that is said to be not a perfect development by the 
Tathagata. In that sense ‘perfect development of the physical body’ is 
used.” 

The Blessed One said: “What do you think, Subhiti? Should the 
Tathagata be seen through the possession of characteristic marks?” 

He said: “No Blessed One. It is not through the possession of char- 
acteristic marks that the Tathagata is to be seen. And why is that? 
That which is the possession of characteristic marks is said to be not the 
possession of characteristic marks by the Tathagata. In that sense ‘pos- 
session of characteristic marks’ is used.” 

The Blessed One said: “What do you think, Subhiti? Surely it 
occurs to the Tathagata: ‘Not by me has a Doctrine been taught.’ He, 
Subhiti, who would speak thus: ‘By the Tathagata a Doctrine has been 
taught,’ he, Subhiti, would falsely accuse me by taking something up 
from what is not there.!9 Why is that? ‘A teaching of Doctrine, a teach- 
ing of Doctrine’, Subhiti, that is not some thing which receives the name 
‘a teaching of Doctrine.” 

He said: “Blessed One, will there be any living beings at a future time 
who, after hearing such Doctrines being taught, will believe?” 

The Blessed One said: “They, Subhiti, are neither living beings nor 
nonliving beings. Why is that? ‘All living beings’, Subhtti, they are said 
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to be not living beings by the Tathagata. In that sense [10a] ‘all living 
beings’ is used. 

“What do you think, Subhiti? Surely that which was awakened to 
by the Tathagata as the utmost, full and perfect awakening is some 
thing?” 

He said: “Blessed One, that which was awakened to by the Tatha- 
gata as the utmost, full and perfect awakening is not some thing.” 

The Blessed One said: “So it is, Subhiti, so it is. Not even the most 
minute thing exists or is found there. In that sense ‘utmost, full and per- 
fect awakening’ is used. But again, Subhiti, that thing is the same; there 
is no difference. In that sense ‘utmost, full and perfect awakening’ is 
used. Through the fact of there being no personal soul, no living being, 
no person, that utmost, full and perfect awakening is fully and perfectly 
awakened to as identical with all meritorious things. ‘Meritorious 
things, meritorious things’, Subhiti—but just those are said by the 
Tathagata not to be things. In that sense ‘meritorious things’ is used. 

“But once again, Subhiti, if someone, after collecting piles of the 
seven precious things as large as the kings of mountains, the Sumerus, 
here in this three thousand great-thousand world system, were to give 
them as a gift; and someone else, after having taken from this Perfection 
of Wisdom a verse of even four lines, were to teach it to others—Subhiti, 
the quantity of merit from the former case does not approach a 
hundredth part of the quantity of merit of the latter ... [10b] it is not 
open to comparison. 

“What do you think, Subhiti? Surely it occurs to the Tathagata: 
‘living beings are released by me.’ Not, again, Subhiti, is it to be seen 
thus. Why is that? That which is released by the Tathagata is not some 
living being. If again, Subhiti, there would have been some living being 
who was released by the Tathagata, that indeed would have been for him 
the holding on to a self, the holding on to a living being, the holding on to 
a personal soul, the holding on to a personal entity. ‘Holding on to a 
self’, Subhiti, this is said by the Tathagata to be not holding on, but it is 
held on to by simple ordinary people. ‘Simple ordinary people’, Subhuti, 
these are said by the Tathagata not to be people. In that sense ‘simple 
ordinary people’ is used. 

“What do you think, Subhiti, should the Tathagata be seen through 
the possession of characteristic marks?” 

He said: “That is so, Blessed One. The Tathagata is to be seen 
through the possession of characteristic marks.” 

The Blessed One said: “But if, Subhiti, the Tathagata were to be 
seen through the possession of characteristic marks, a wheel-turning 
king would also be a Tathagata.” 
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He said: “As I understand the meaning of what was said by the 
Blessed One, the Tathagata is not to be seen through the possession of 
characteristic marks.” 

Then, again, on that occasion the Blessed One spoke these verses: 


Those who saw me through form, 

Those who associated me with sound—[11a] 
They have engaged in a misguided effort. 
Those people will not see me. 


The Awakened One is to be seen from the Doctrine; 
The Tathagata is the body of Doctrine; 
But, indeed, the substance of the Doctrine is not 
to be understood, 
Nor is it possible for it to be understood. 


“What do you think, Subhiti? Is the utmost, full and perfect awak- 
ening fully and perfectly awakened to by the Tathagata through the pos- 
session of characteristic marks? Again, Subhiti, it is not to be seen thus. 
The utmost, full and perfect awakening, Subhiti, is not fully and per- 
fectly awakened to by the Tathagata through the possession of charac- 
teristic marks. 

“If, again, Subhiti, it should occur thus: ‘by someone set out on the 
way of a bodhisattva the destruction of some thing is taught, or its anni- 
hilation,’ again, Subhiti, it is not to be seen thus. The destruction of 
some thing, or its annihilation, is not taught by someone who has set out 
on the way of a bodhisattva. 

“If, again, Subhiti, a son or daughter of good family, after filling 
world systems similar in number to the sands of the Ganges with the 
seven precious things, were to give them as a gift to the Tathagata, 
Arhat, Fully and Perfectly Awakened One; and if a bodhisattva were to 
achieve composure? in the midst of things that have no self—the latter 
would indeed produce much greater merit than the former. However, 
Subhiti, a quantity of merit is not to be acquired by a bodhisattva.” 

He said: “A quantity of merit, Blessed One, is to be acquired, 
surely?” 

The Blessed One said: “‘Is to be acquired’, Subhiti, not ‘is to be held 
on to’. In that sense ‘is to be acquired’ is used. [11b] 

“But once again, Subhiti, if someone were to speak thus: ‘The 
Tathagata goes, or he comes, or he stands, or he sits, or he lays down’— 
he does not understand the meaning of what I said. Why is that? A 
‘Tathagata’, Subhtti, has not come from anywhere, has not gone 
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anywhere. In that sense “Tathagata, Arhat, Fully and Perfectly 
Awakened One’ is used. 

“And if again, Subhiti, a son or daughter of good family were to 
grind into powder as many world systems as there are particles of dust in 
this three thousand great-thousand world system so that there would be 
just a pile of the finest atoms—what do think, Subhiti? Would that pile 
of atoms be huge?” 

He said: “That is so, Blessed One, that would be a huge pile of atoms. 
And why is that? If, Blessed One, there would have been a pile, the 
Blessed One would not have said ‘a pile of atoms’. Why is that? That 
which is said to be a pile of atoms, that is said by the Blessed One not to 
be a pile. In that sense ‘a pile of atoms’ is used. That which the Tatha- 
gata calls ‘three thousand great-thousand world system’, that is said by 
the Tathagata not to be a system. In that sense ‘three thousand great- 
thousand world system’ is used. Why is that? If, Blessed One, there 
wouid have been a system, just that, Blessed One, would have been the 
holding on to a solid mass. And that which is said by the Tathagata 
[12a] to be the holding on to a solid mass is said to be not holding on. In 
that sense ‘holding on to a solid mass’ is used.” 

The Blessed One said: “And holding on to a solid mass is itself, 
Subhiti, a thing not open to verbal expression; it cannot be put into 
words. It, however, has been held on to by simple ordinary people. Why 
is that? If, Subhiti, someone were to speak thus ‘A view of a self was 
taught by the Tathagata, a view of a living being, a view of a personal 
soul, a view of a person’—would he indeed, Subhiti, speak correctly?” 

He said: “No, Blessed One. And why is that? Blessed One, that 
which is said by the Tathagata to be a view of a self, that is said by the 
Tathagata to be not a view. In that sense ‘a view of a self’ is used.” 

The Blessed One said: “In this way, Subhiti, one who has set out on 
the way of a bodhisattva should know all things, should be intent on 
them. And he should be intent on them in such a way that even the con- 
ception of a thing would not be present. Why is that? ‘Conception of a 
thing, conception of a thing’, Subhtti, that is said by the Tathagata not 
to be aconception. In that sense ‘conception of a thing’ is used. 

“And again, Subhiti, if a bodhisattva, mahdsattva, having filled 
immeasurable, incalculable world systems with the seven precious 
things, were to give them as a gift; and if a son or daughter of good 
family, having taken up from this Perfection of Wisdom a verse of even 
four lines, were to preserve it, were to teach it, were to master it [12b]— 
the latter certainly would produce immeasurable, incalculable merit, 
much greater than the first. 
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“And how would he fully cause it to appear? In such a way that he 
would not cause it to appear. In that sense ‘fully cause it to appear’ is 
used.” 


A shooting star, a fault of vision, a lamp; 

An illusion and dew and a bubble; 

A dream, a flash of lightning, a thunder cloud— 
In this way is the conditioned to be seen. 


The Blessed One said this. 

Delighted, the Elder Subhiti, and the monks and nuns, the lay men 
and women, and the world with its devas, men, asuras and gandharvas 
rejoiced in that spoken by the Blessed One. 


The Vajracchedika Prajhaparamita is concluded. 


NOTES 


For complete citation information the reader is directed to the list of 
abbreviations and bibliography found at the beginning of Part II. 


Notes to the Introduction 


1. Chakravarti 1956: 177. 
2. Conze 1974: 1. 

3. Conze 1974: 6. 

4. Conze 1974: 6, 48. 

5. Yuyama 1967: 68. 


Notes to the Translation 


1. “Three thousand great-thousand worlds” is, of course, hardly acceptable English 
but, as Franklin Edgerton points out, “It is not clear what precise meaning, if any, 
attaches to mahaséhasra.” He also notes that “in Mahdavyutpatti 7999 ff. and 
Manjusrimilakalpa 343.16 ff. maha- compounded with other numbers means ten 
times the number,” and the same may or may not be intended here (see BHSD 259). 
For at least one description of what a world system so described would include, see 
La Vallée Poussin 1923-31: II.170. 


2. To appreciate the significance of the expression dharmapravegena, “through the 
shock of the Doctrine,” and of this passage as a whole, see the short but important 
paper by Ananda Coomaraswamy 1977 and the passages from Pali literature he cites 
there. Unless I am mistaken, this is an important passage in the Vajracchedika. Its 
articulation of a particular kind of “emotively” charged experience (Subhuti “bursts 
into tears”), a kind of shock-induced realization as a reaction to a certain form of 
doctrinal expression (Subhiti says “through this discourse on Doctrine knowledge 
has arisen for me”), may in fact be a prototype and paradigm for at least certain 
strands of the later Buddhist tradition. In any case, this passage is the clearest 
indication we have of the kind of “religious” experience with which our text seems to 
have been concerned. 


3. Dharmaparyaya is a deceptively difficult term to translate. Edward Conze, who I 
follow here, translates it “discourse on dharma” (Conze 1974: 76). Charles de Harlez 
translates it “cours de la loi” (de Harlez 1891: 471) and Max Walleser “Lehrbuch” 
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(Walleser 1914: 147). Edgerton says “lit. device, means of (teaching) the doctrine, 
and so, secondarily, religious discourse” (BHSD 279). In usage it seems to indicate 
first a talk or discussion or even “sermon” on the doctrine which draws out or 
elaborates on the meaning of the latter. Were it not for fear of possible 
misunderstandings, I would almost prefer to translate it as “development of the 
Doctrine”; that is, “development” in the sense of “to lay open by degrees or in detail, 
to disclose, reveal; to unfold more completely, to evolve the possibilities of” (as 
defined in Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary, s.v. develop). Secondarily, then, it 
comes to mean the record of that “talk” which “lays open by degrees”; that is to say, 
a “text” or even a “book” which contains it. 


. The marks of ellipsis in this type of sentence translate the Buddhist Sanskrit idiom 


yavat, which stands for omitted elements of a standard list or formula. Here the 
whole phrase would be: “will take up this discourse on Doctrine, will preserve it, will 
declare it, will recite it, will master it”— editors. 


. This passage is one example of a very frequent, very important, and very little 


studied kind of passage found throughout the Prajnaparamita literature. Again and 
again the absence of fear, terror, dread and anxiety when confronted with the asser- 
tions made in these texts is defined as the Perfection of Wisdom, as the mark of one 
who actually practices the Perfection of Wisdom, or—as here—the “greatest perfec- 
tion”. Typical of these passages is the following from the Astasahasrika. Here, after 
the Buddha has exhorted Subhiti to teach the Perfection of Wisdom to bodhi- 
sattvas, Subhiti responds by saying: “‘Bodhisattva, bodhisattva’, when this is said, 
to what thing does that designation ‘bodhisattva’ refer? I do not see a thing called 
‘bodhisattva’. Nor, moreover, do I see a thing named ‘the Perfection of Wisdom’. I, 
not finding then, O Blessed One, a bodhisattva nor a thing called bodhisattva, not 
apprehending, not seeing it, and not finding a Perfection of Wisdom, not apprehend- 
ing, not seeing it—what bodhisattva in what Perfection of Wisdom will I teach and 
instruct?” (bodhisattvo bodhisattva iti yad idarm bhagavann ucyate, katamasyaitad 
bhagavan dharmasyadhivacanam yad uta bodhisattva iti. naharn bhagavams tam 
dharmam samanupasyami yad uta bodhisattva iti. tam apy aham bhagavan 
dharmam na samanupasyami yad uta prajnaparamita nama. so ’ham bhagavan 
bodhisattvarn va bodhisattvadharmam va avindan anupalabhamano ’samanu- 
pasyan prajnapadramitam apy avindan anupalabhamano ’samanupasyan katamam 
bodhisattvam katamasyam prajnaparamitayam avavadisyami anusdasisyami). After 
this passage, however, the text immediately adds: “But again, Blessed One, if when 
this is being said, taught and explained the mind of a bodhisattva is not depressed, 
not cowed, not dejected, does not fall into despair; if he is not discouraged, not 
crushed; if he is not terrified, frightened, does not tremble with fear—then just this 
bodhisattva, mahdsattva, is to be instructed in the Perfection of Wisdom. Just this 
is to be known as the Perfection of Wisdom of that bodhisattva. This is the instruc- 
tion in the Perfection of Wisdom” (api tu khalu punar bhagavan saced evam bha- 
syamane desyamane upadisyamane bodhisattvasya cittam navaliyate na samliyate 
na visidati na visadam apadyate nasya viprsthibhavati maénasam na bhagnaprsthi- 
bhavati nottrasyati na samtrasyati na samtradsam Gpadyate, esa eva bodhisattvo 
mahasattvah prajnaparamitayam anuSsdasantyah, esaivasya bodhisattvasya maha- 
sattvasya prajnapadramita veditavya, eso ’vavadah prajnaparamitayam). The text is 
from Vaidya 1960: 3.5ff. 

Similar passages, variations on this same theme, occur throughout the Astasaha- 
srika@ (4.21, 5.24, 9.10, 11.2, 13.15, 15.28, etc.) but are by no means limited to this 
text. We find, for example, the following in the AstadaSsasa@hasrika: “If again, 
Subhiti, the mind of a bodhisattva, mahasattva, is not depressed when the fact of 
the isolation of all things is being talked about, is not cowed and does not tremble in 
fear, that bodhisattva, mahdsattva, moves in the Perfection of Wisdom” (Conze 
1962: 61; see also 23.6, 60.21, etc.). In the Saptasatika we find: “Then ManjuSri, the 
heir apparent, said this to the Blessed One: ‘Blessed One, just as Buddhas are those 
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bodhisattvas, mahdasattvas, to be seen who, after hearing this explanation of the 
Perfection of Wisdom, will be intent, will not be terrified, will not be frightened, will 
not tremble with fear” (Masuda 1930: 215.5; also 209.1, 211.4, 214.6, 214.11, 216.1, 6, 
13; 217.4, 10, etc.). This repeated emphasis on fear, terror or dread in connection 
with hearing the Perfection of Wisdom being taught or explained would seem to 
indicate that the authors of our texts were clearly aware of the fact that what they 
were presenting was above all else potentially terrifying and awful, and that a 
predictable reaction to it was fear. And, although these passages need to be studied 
further, they already give us some valuable information on the nature of the experi- 
ence with which this literature is dealing. 


. Conze does not question the reading kalinga-raja, “the king of Kalinga,” but the 
reading of the Gilgit text and the Khotanese (Kaldrri) = Kalirajah would seem to 
further confirm Edgerton’s suggestion that kalinga-rajan “is undoubtedly an error 
of the tradition for kali-rajan” (BHSD 172). 


. It is possible that we have here in the Gilgit text a scribal omission. Pargiter’s text 
(paragraph 9a) has: nasi me tasmirn samaye [atma]-(samjna va satva-jiva-pudgala- 
samn)jia va na me kaci samjna nasamjna babhiva (ta)[t kasya hetoh sa] cen me 
subhite tasmim sa(maye) a@(tmasam)jnabhavisyat vyapadasamjna me tasmim 
samaye ’bhavisya(t) [ xxxxxx sam] jfia pudgalasamjnabhavisyal[t vya|padasamjna 
me tasmirh samaye bhavisyat. But all of that which appears in italics does not 
occur in the Gilgit text. This, of course, looks very much like a homoeoteleuton in 
which the scribe may have written the first pudgalasamjna, then, through an eye 
skip, he may have written after the first pudgalasamjna what should have come 
after the second pudgalasamjna, thereby omitting everything that should have come 
between. This kind of homoeoteleuton is in fact frequently found in the Gilgit 
manuscripts. Against this, however, is the fact that if this was purely a “mechani- 
cal” omission we would have expected the Gilgit text to have —pudgalasamjna va 
’bhavisyat vyapaGdasamjna me tasmin, etc. But instead we find pudgalasamjna va 
vyapaddasamjna vapi me tasmin, etc., and the vapi is particularly hard to explain. I 
see no way of deciding the case. If, however, the Gilgit text is not to be explained as 
the result of a scribal omission, then it must at least be noted that the way in which 
it has constructed the conditional sentence is rather unusual (cf. Aalto 1968). 


8. The passage enclosed in brackets is translated from Pargiter’s edition. 


9. The implied equation the Vajracchedika makes here between preserving some form 


of the Doctrine and preserving the awakening (bodhi) of the Buddha is more 
explicitly stated elsewhere in the Prajnaparamita literature. In the Gilgit manu- 
script of the Astadasasahasrika, for example, the Buddha is made to say: “Ananda, 
whatsoever son or daughter of good family will take up this deep Perfection of Wis- 
dom, will preserve it, recite and master it, by him the awakening of the past, present 
and future Buddhas, Blessed Ones, will be preserved” (yo hi kascid ananda 
kulaputro va kuladuhita va imam gambhiram prajnaparamitam udgrahisyati 
dharayisyati vacayisyati paryavapsyaty atitanagatapratyutpannadnam buddhanam 
bhagavatam tena bodhir dharita bhavisyati) (Conze 1962: 75.16). And the same 
thing, in slightly different words, is said a little later in the same text (84.14). There 
remains, however, the problem of whether we have here in the Vajracchedika a 
figure of speech or a reference to an actual practice. Bearing in mind that the term 
dharmaparyaya can mean both “a discourse on the Doctrine” and the text that con- 
tains it, is our passage saying that “he who preserves this dharmaparyaya will carry 
the Awakening of the Buddha” (i.e., the text of the dharmaparyaya) on his shoulder 
in a literal sense, in the sense that he will carry an actual book containing the 
“awakening” on his shoulder? Or is it saying simply that he who preserves the 
dharmaparyaya will honor the “Awakening of the Buddha,” the phrase “carry it on 
his shoulder” being used figuratively to indicate that he shows it respect? We have 
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in fact the same problem in a number of other passages in Mahayana sitra litera- 
ture. 

In the Saddharmapundarika, for example, we find the following verse (III.147): 
tathagatasya yatha dhatu dharayet tathaiva yo margati koci tam narah / evam eva 
yo margati sitram idrsam labhitva ca murdhani dharayeta (Kern and Nanjio 1908- 
12: 99.1-2). And, although the construction here is a little strange, the sense of this 
verse would seem to be: “As some man who searches for it would thus preserve a 
relic of the Tathagata, just so, he who searches for such a sttra, after having 
obtained it, would carry it on his head.” “Would carry on his head” is, of course, the 
literal meaning of mirdhani dharayeta. The problem is that the dictionaries give 
the meaning of mardhana or mirdhani, Sirasa or Sirasi dharayati, as “to bear on the 
head” and “honor highly”; that is to say that the phrase can have either a literal or a 
figurative meaning. 

A similar problem arises in connection with a passage in the SaptaSsatika. Here 
we find: avinivartaniyabhimau tvam sdaradvatiputra pratisthitams tan kulaputran 
kuladuhitrim janisva ya imam prajraparamitanirdesam srutvadhimoksyante not- 
trasisyanti na santrasisyanti na santrasam apatsyante murdhna ca pratigrahisyanti 
(Masuda 1930: 216.11), which Conze translates: “Sdradvatiputra ... you should 
know that those sons and daughters of good family are established on the irreversi- 
ble stage, if, on hearing this exposition of perfect wisdom, they believe, do not 
tremble, are not frightened or terrified, and if they accept it, placing it on their 
heads as a mark of respect” (Conze 1973: 86). What Conze rather ingeniously trans- 
lates “and if they accept it, placing it on their heads as a mark of respect” is 
muardhna ca pratigrahisyanti (the Tibetan here, as in the above passage from the 
Saddharmapundarika, is spyi bos len pa), and this is only a variant of the expres- 
sion Sirasa@ pratigrhnati, which the dictionaries give as “to receive, accept ... ‘with 
the head’; i.e., ‘humbly, obediently.” Again, the phrase is open to both a literal and 
a figurative interpretation. Conze, of course, gives a translation which tries to 
reflect both meanings and, although it is difficult, if not impossible, to decide here, 
there are passages where the figurative meaning seems to be more clearly excluded. 
One such passage is found in the Saddharmapundarika: tatas tathagatam so ’rnsena 
pariharati ya imam dharmaparyayam pustakagatam krtvamsena partharati (338.4) 
(“Then, he carries the Tathagata on his shoulder, who, after making this discourse 
on the Doctrine into a book, carries it on his shoulder.”) Here, in light of the 
specific mention of an actual book, it is difficult to take this passage in a figurative 
sense. It in fact seems to be referring to an actual practice, and we may have 
another reference to this practice in the much later Biography of Dharmasvamin in 
which we read: “When the Guru Dharmasvamin visited the Vajrasana-sangha- 
vihara carrying an Indian manuscript of the Ashtasahasrika-Prajnaparamita, the 
keeper, a Sravaka, enquired, ‘What book is it?’ The Dharmasvamin answered that 
it was the Prajfiaparamita. The Sraévaka said, “You seem to be a good monk, but 
this carrying on your back of a Mahayana book is not good. Throw it into the 
river!” (rdo rje gdan dge ’dun gyi gtsug lag khang shes bya bar bla ma chos rjes 
brgyad stong pa’i rgya dpe gcig khur nas byon pas dkon gnyer nyan thos shig na re 
chos ci yin zer / chos rjes prajna pa ra mi ta ho shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa yin 
gsung pas de na re khyod dge slong legs po cig dug pa la theg pa chen po’ chos rgyab 
tu khur ba de ma legs de bor la chu la gyur cig zer nas) (Roerich 1959: 18-19 and 73- 
74). Note that in his translation after “an Indian manuscript” Roerich gives a note 
citing the Tibetan as rgya-dpe-rgya-gar-gyi-dpe-cha, but his edition has only rgya 
dpe. 

The point of all this is that, although these and similar passages must be much 
more fully studied, our passage in the Vajracchedika, when read in light of these 
other passages, appears to be potentially much more than a simple figure of speech. 
It may in fact refer to the actual practice of carrying sacred books on one’s person. 
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10. On this passage and a number of parallel passages elsewhere see Schopen 1975. I 


11; 


12. 


13. 


would here like to make amends for having overlooked in my discussion some inter- 
esting remarks of the late Professor Conze in regard to this formula: “In this context 
the Prajnapdramita is then invested with a kind of magical power. It sanctifies the 
place where it is, makes it into a sacred, a holy place. “This perfection of wisdom 
makes a spot of earth into a holy place for beings, worthy of being worshipped and 
revered’ [translating Asta iii 57]” (see Conze 1948: esp. 119). 


I know of no exact parallels in Mahayana sutra literature to this interesting passage, 
but the idea expressed here—that unmeritorious karma could be eliminated as a 
result of being abused by others for having adopted a particular practice or posi- 
tion—is remarkably close to a set of ideas and practices associated with the 
Pasupatas. See Ingalls 1962 and Hara 1967-68. Professor Hara, for example, cites 
the following passage from the Pasupata-sitra attributed to Lakulisa: avamatah 
sarvabhitesu paribhiyamanas caret, apahata-papma paresam parivadat, papam ca 
tebhyo dadati sukrtarn ca tesam Gdatte (“Dishonoured amongst all beings, ill-treated 
he should wander. [He thus becomes] freed of evil because of the slander of others. 
He gives his bad karma to them. And he takes their good karma” [408]). Our pas- 
sage in the Vajracchedika, of course, does not specifically mention an actual transfer 
between the abused and the abuser; in fact it gives no indication of the mechanism 
or process by which the “bad karma” of the abused is actually eliminated. In spite of 
this, the basic idea here appears, as I have said, to be remarkably close to the basic 
idea found in the Pasupata-sitra. See also Hara 1970. For the history of the 
Pasupatas see the summary in the last chapter of Lorenzen 1972: 173-92. It should 
perhaps be noted that Jean Filliozat has called into question Professor Hara’s inter- 
pretation of the “Transfer of Merit” in PaSupata sources (see Filliozat 1980: 111). 


Conze in his edition cites a number of “parallels” for this passage: Divyavadana 
(Cowell and Neil ed.), 78, 469; Mahavamnsa (Geiger ed.): XVII, 56; XX XI, 125; and 
Karmavibhangopadesa (Lévi ed.), 153.14 and n. 4, etc. To these I would add only 
Waldschmidt 1967: 426-27. The interesting point here, however, is that our passage 
in the Vajracchedika is not strictly speaking “parallel” with these other passages, all 
of which, first of all, are in verse. Typical of these verse passages is Divyavadana 79: 
evam hy acintiya buddha buddhadharma ’py acintiya/ acintiye prasannanam 
vipGko ’pi acintiyah // (“Thus indeed the Buddhas are unthinkable, unthinkable too 
are the characteristics of a Buddha. Of those having faith in the unthinkable, surely 
then unthinkable is the effect.”) 

Seen in light of these “parallel” passages it would seem that the author of the 
Vajracchedika is playing on an old formula. He gives the old formula new meaning 
by introducing a significant substitution, while retaining the basic statement. He 
substitutes dharmaparyaya, “this Discourse on the Doctrine” or the “text” that con- 
tains it, for the “Buddha” of the old formula, and thereby establishes, for the 
“reader” familiar with the formula, the equation of the two. 


The reader will have observed that I have so far not left the word dharma 
untranslated, and have, in fact, tried to translate it throughout. Dharma is, of 
course, a notoriously difficult term to translate, and this fact has been taken as the 
justification for not translating it at all. But I do not think this gets us very far. In 
our text the term has at least two basic meanings, and in light of this I have used 
two renderings. When the term is used to refer primarily to “teachings” or some- 
thing taught, as in dharmaparyaya, I have consistently translated it by “Doctrine.” 
When it is used in a more “philosophical” sense as an element in assertions regard- 
ing “reality,” I have consistently translated it by “thing,” an English term of equal 
richness, intending thereby the sense “whatever exists, or is conceived to exist, as a 
separate entity; any separable or distinguishable object of thought” (Webster’s New 
Collegiate Dictionary, 883). On this aspect of the term see most recently Warder 
1971. This, of course, does not differ radically from the way in which Max Miiller 
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handled the term in the first English translation of the Sanskrit text of the Vayra- 
cchedika. But, for example, where he would translate “nothing,” I would prefer “no 
thing,” the two having quite different senses in English. There is at least one place 
in our text, the compound dharmacaksu, where I do not know exactly which of the 
two basic meanings of dharma is supposed to be in play. As a consequence, in this 
case I leave the term untranslated. There is also one place in our text where the 
term appears to be used in a third basic sense—sarvadharma buddhadharma iti, 
etc., at 8a6—and here I have translated it by “characteristics.” 


“‘Wonderful arrangements’ in [my] sphere of activity” translates ksetravyiha, which 
presumably stands for buddhaksetravyitha. Here the text appears to be referring to 
the idea that the bodhisattva—as an integral part of his long career—should work 
towards effecting through his accumulation of merit the appearance of a “world,” a 
sphere, which is ideally suited to the pursuance of the religious goal by the 
individuals with whom he is concerned. This idea, and the whole complex of ideas 
connected with the “buddhafield,” has yet to be fully studied. Cf. Rowell 1934-37, 
Demiéville 1937 and Lamotte 1962: 395-404. 


The text has here only so ’pi tathaiva vaktavyah and Conze’s text has the same 
reading. But the various manuscript traditions show some uncertainty here and 
Miiller reads sa vitatham vadet. Pargiter has read—and in part reconstructed—his 
Central Asian manuscript vitatham evam kartavyah. The Khotanese translation 
has si na baysifia virysai hvaniat, which Konow translates into Sanskrit as sah na 
bodhisattvah vaktavyah. The Tibetan translation in the Peking Kanjur has de yang 
de bzhin du brjod par bya’o, but the blockprint Conze cites has de bzhin du brjod 
par bya’o. The uncertainty here seems to result from the fact that the referent of 
tathaiva is not immediately clear; this is a consequence, it would seem, of the fact 
that it occurs somewhat earlier. First we have evam etat subhite yo bodhisatva 
evam vaded aham satvan parinirvapayisyamiti - na sa bodhisatva iti vaktavyah. 
This is followed by a passage giving the reason for this—a passage much longer in 
Conze’s and Miiller’s text than it is in the Gilgit and Central Asian text. Then we 
have yah subhite bodhisatva evam vaded aham ksetravyuhan nispadayisyamiti - so 
‘pi tathawa vaktavyah. The two passages separated by the explanatory material are 
clearly parallel in structure, and seen in this light it appears that so ‘pi tathaiva 
vaktavyah = na sa bodhisatva iti vaktavyah; I have translated accordingly. Conze, 
without noting it, has done exactly the same thing. 


After bahavas te lokadhatavo bhaveyuh virtually all the other sources have the fol- 
lowing passage: subhitir Gha: evam etad bhagavann evam etat sugata bahavas te 
lokadhatavo bhaveyuh. The absence of this passage in the Gilgit text is almost cer- 
tainly to be explained as a scribal omission resulting from a typical homoeoteleuton, 
the skip being from the first bahavas te lokadhatavo bhaveyuh to what follows the 
second, omitted, bahavas te lokadhatavo bhaveyuh. Note too that the mechanical 
nature of the omission is indicated by the fact that, unless we assume the omitted 
passage was originally there, the construction of the Gilgit text does not make sense. 
As it now stands, what is clearly a question by the “Blessed One” to Subhtti receives 
no answer, and the second bhagavan aha is completely unnecessary. 


This is one of the very few places where the manuscript is clearly wrong. It has a 
second-person-singular verbal form with a first-person pronoun. 


Presumably here a cittarn has been inadvertently omitted by the scribe. 


The Gilgit text here is open to at least three interpretations: asatad may be intended 
as an ablative singular of a stem asata, an —a extension of a weak stem in —t. Such 
an ablative form is not, however, recorded by Edgerton. It may also be that we 
should read asata—d—udgrhitena, taking —d— as an “inorganic” sandhi consonant or 
“hiatus-bridger” (cf. BHSG 4.46). A third possibility is, of course, that the reading 


20. 
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of the Gilgit text is simply a mistake. To Conze’s reference to Digha-Nikaya III.34, 
we might also add Digha-Nikaya III.115. 


“Were to achieve composure” here translates ksantirn pratilabheta, and ksanti is 
normally translated “patience.” Conze in fact translates the phrase “would gain the 
patient acquiescence in.” It is, however, possible that “patience” is not always the 
best translation for ks@nti, especially if “patience” is used with the implication of “to 
endure.” As I understand the term, it more commonly means not “to endure” or “to 
accept” but to remain “unaffected by,” and I think the present passage is a good 
example of this. Unless I am very much mistaken, the phrase niratmakesu 
dharmesu ksantim pratilabheta, which I translate as “to achieve composure in the 
midst of things that have no self,” is intended above all else as a positive expression 
of the state of mind that is much more commonly expressed in negative terms, 
several examples of which are cited above in n. 5. That is to say, to obtain ksanti is 
the positive expression for the same state which is negatively expressed by such for- 
mulae as “he is not depressed, not cowed, not dejected . . . he is not terrified, fright- 
ened and does not tremble with fear.” But the opposite of dejection, terror and fear 
is not patience or endurance, it is rather something more like composure. Note too 
that in almost every case the absence of fear and dread and the obtainment of ksanti 
are to take place in regard to the same basic fact, however expressed: the absence of 
a self. The proper reaction to this fact, and the full realization of its implications, 
may be expressed either positively by saying “he obtains composure in regard to it,” 
or negatively by saying “he is not terrified, alarmed, frightened, etc.” In the end they 
are very much the same. 
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INTRODUCTION: THE CENTRAL TENET OF 
THE YOGACARA-MADHYAMIKA SCHOOL* 


1. Introductory Note: Santaraksita and the 
Yogacara-Madhyamika School 


1.1 The Division and Synthesis of the Madhyamika School 


The Madhyamika school of Indian Buddhist philosophy advocates 
the doctrine of emptiness (Sinyata), that is, the absence of intrinsic 
nature (nihsvabhava) in all dharmas. By asserting that dharmas have no 
intrinsic nature because they always co-arise dependently (pratitya- 
samutpanna), Madhyamikas stress that no entity has an absolute 
reality. This theory leads to the avoidance of dogmatic extremes such as 
belief in production and nonproduction, existence and nonexistence, and 
eternalism and nihilism. Therefore, emptiness is called the Middle Path 
(madhyama pratipad), from which the name of the school, Madhyamika, 
is derived. The teaching of emptiness, which is found here and there 
even in the Pali canon, was systematized by Nagarjuna (ca. 150-250), 
who is considered to be the founder of the Madhyamika school. 


*It is difficult to express in words my gratitude to Professor Luis O. Gomez, who read 
this paper and my English translation of the MA, improving my presentation and style. 
Without his generous help, this work could not have been rendered in English. Professor 
Gomez also took the trouble to read the whole of the Tibetan text with me. Our discus- 
sions of the Madhyamaka philosophy expressed in the MA have greatly deepened my 
understanding of the text, and correspondingly improved the presentation of that under- 
standing in this paper. I would like to express my sincere appreciation to Mr. Jonathan 
Silk, whose meticulous work as coeditor of this volume did so much to improve my con- 
tribution. I am also indebted to Professors Gregory Schopen and T. Griffith Foulk for 
their assistance in correcting the English text. Thanks to the published reviews of Ichig6 
1985 by David Jackson 1986 and Shird6 Matsumoto 1986 I was able to make several revi- 
sions, and for this I direct my appreciation to those authors. 
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While the tenet of emptiness remained at the core of Madhyamika 
thought, over time two branches developed which differed in their under- 
standing of the methods of establishing the reality of emptiness, that is, 
of proving the highest truth (param4artha-satya). Later Tibetans called 
these two groups the Prasangika and the Svatantrika. The names of 
these schools appear apparently for the first time in Tibetan literature of 
the eleventh century, and not at all in Indian texts.! The leading 
representatives of the Prasangika were Buddhapalita and Candrakirti, 
and of the Svatantrika, Bhavaviveka. The Svatantrikas held that it was 
possible to prove emptiness by logic and independent inference (sva- 
tantranumana). The Prasangikas, in contrast, thought that logic and 
language were yet another kind of obstacle to the attainment of the expe- 
rience of emptiness; their arguments point out the undesirable conse- 
quences (prasanga) of any view or set of views. 

The divisions which arose with regard to the understanding of con- 
ventional truth (sarnurti-satya), on the other hand, were already estab- 
lished by the eighth century. The names of the schools thus distin- 
guished are the Yogacara-Madhyamika and the Sautrdantika- 
Madhyamika.? This division can be said to have resulted from the 
problem of whether or not the existence of an external object was to be 
affirmed from the viewpoint of conventional truth. Santaraksita and the 
Yogacara-Madhyamikas held the view that conventional truth does not 
know an external object, while Bhavaviveka and the Sautrantika- 
Madhyamikas held the opposite view. Both the Yogacaéra-Madhyamika 
and the Sautrantika-Madhyamika belong to the Svatantrika division of 
the Madhyamika school. They are thus sometimes referred to as the 
Yogacara-Svatantrika-Madhyamaka and the Sautrantika-Svatantrika- 
Madhyamaka. 

The name of the Yogacara-Madhyamika itself, which has yet to be 
discovered in Indian literature, suggests to us a process of assimilation 
and synthesis of the Yogacara school with the Madhyamika. Santa- 
rakgita says: 


93 Therefore, those who hold the reins of logic while riding 
the carriage of the two systems attain the stage of a true 
Mahayanist. 


Kamalasila comments that “the two systems” refers to the Madhyamika 
and the Yogacara.? 
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1.2 The Essence of the Thought of the Yogacara-Madhyamika 
School 


The central tenet of the Yogacara-Madhyamika school is explained 
in the following two verses of Santaraksita’s MA: 


91 That which is cause and effect is nothing but knowledge. 
It is established that knowledge is that which is self- 
validated. 


92 Based on [the standpoint of] mind-only one must know 
the nonexistence of external entities. Based on this 
standpoint [of the lack of intrinsic nature of all 
dharmas] one must know that there is no self at all even 
in that (which is mind-only). 


The purport of these two verses can be understood by reference to the 
following verses in the MA: 


64 One should understand that conventional (truth) is in 
essence (1) that which is agreeable and tacitly accepted 
only as long as it is not investigated critically (avicaryai- 
karamaniya); (2) that which is characterized by arising 
and decay; and (3) whatever has causal efficiency. 


65 Even that which is agreeable and tacitly accepted only as 
long as it is not investigated critically implies the pro- 
duction of similar successive effects conditioned by their 
own successive causes. 


66 Therefore, it is also correct to say that it would be 
impossible for conventional truth to be causeless. But if 
(you claim that) its substratum (upddana) is real, you 
have to explain what it is. 


Although all entities have in reality no intrinsic nature, that is, they are 
empty, they are understood to be characterized by conventional truth. 
The three definitions of conventional truth given in verse 64, among 
which the first seems characteristic of the Yogacara-Madhyamika 
school, are captured in the expression “that which is cause and effect” in 
verse 91. It follows that, since Santaraksita explains conventional truth 
as that which co-arises dependently, it is clear that it has a cause. The 
cause, as suggested in verse 65, is the individual series (samtana) of 
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moments of consciousness arising from the beginningless past.4 This 
idea is expressed in verse 91 as “nothing but knowledge,” and in verse 92 
as “based on [the standpoint of] mind-only one must know the nonexis- 
tence of external entities.” These verses thus attribute conventional 
truth to mind-only. 

Furthermore, Santaraksita proposes that even mind-only is without 
intrinsic nature or self. One should not cling to mind-only. This idea 
can be found in verses 66cd and 92cd in his MA. 


66cd But if (you claim that) its substratum (upadana) is 
real, you have to explain what it is. 


92cd Based on this standpoint [of the lack of intrinsic 
nature of all dharmas] one must know that there is 
no self at all even in that (which is mind-only). 


Adopting Buddhist Sanskrit philosophical terminology, the central 
tenet can be described by the following equation, in which the arrows 
indicate both conceptual equivalence and the direction of religious 
progress: 


tathya-samurti-satya ——> 
vijnaptimatra (svasarnvedana) —» 
anatman. 


In other words, conventional truth (samurti-satya) is nothing but mind- 
only (vijnaptimatra) and has no intrinsic nature (anatman). This equa- 
tion reflects Santaraksita’s interpretation and evaluation of the four 
major philosophical schools of Buddhism. Santaraksita shows a gradual 
philosophical development from belief in the existence of external 
objects, maintained by the Sarvastivada and the Sautrantika, through 
the mind-only theory of the Yogacara, to the Madhyamika’s emptiness, 
which Santaraksita considers to be the ultimate stage. 

The Yogacaéra-Madhyamika school evolved out of philosophies 
influenced by Buddhist logic (developed by Dignaga and Dharmakirti), 
which refuted the theories of the Sarvastivada and the Sautrantika, and 
it adopted the mind-only theory as a means (up@ya) to attain the ulti- 
mate truth. At the same time, the school consistently maintained and 
recognized as its fundamental position the Madhyamika theory that all 
dharmas have no intrinsic nature. 
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1.3 Santaraksita’s Philosophical Position as Found in his 
Interpretation of the Concept of Nonproduction (an-utpada) 


Santaraksita’s philosophical position can be summarized in his 
interpretation of the concept of nonproduction (an-utpdada). He turns 
first to the Lankavatara-sitra for the definition of nonproduction from 
the standpoint of the Yogacara and the Madhyamika, quoting the fol- 
lowing two passages: 


I maintain that nonproduction [in the theory of the Yogacara 
school] means to establish mind-only [by] the exclusion [of the 
rest of the five kinds of] causal conditions (hetupratyaya) and 
[by] the denial of cause (karana).® 


Entities do not exist as external realities, nor are they objects 
contained in the mind. The abandonment of all views is defined 
as nonproduction.® 


As these verses demonstrate, from the point of view of the Yogacara 
school, nonproduction is defined as the establishment of mind-only. In 
contrast, the Madhyamika school defines it as the abandonment not only 
of the intrinsic nature of interior and external entities but also of all 
views of non-Buddhist and Buddhist schools. In this regard, we must 
take care to notice that the mind-only theory of the Yogacara school is 
included in “all views.” 

Next, by quoting two stanzas attributed to Nagarjuna’s Yuktisastika, 
Santaraksita traces his idea back to the founder of the Madhyamika:7 


Here, nothing is produced; nothing is annihilated either. 
Appearance and disappearance take place only in our knowl- 
edge.8 


The four material elements (mahabhita), etc., taught (by the 
Blessed One) are in fact reduced to consciousness. (But) since 
that (consciousness) is also refuted by (true) wisdom, is this 
(reduction) not a false conception?? 


These verses tell us that what appears and disappears is nothing but 
knowledge and that even the great elements taught by the Blessed One 
cannot be supposed to be distinct from knowledge. The words “con- 
sciousness” (vijfiana) and “true wisdom” (jidna) in the second verse can 
be interpreted as referring to the knowledge of the Yogacara and the 
Madhyamika, respectively. This interpretation can be supported by ref- 
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erence to the philosopher Ratnakarasanti’s PPU, in which he defines 
“true wisdom” as knowledge completely free from error. He regards this 
“true wisdom” as superior to “consciousness.”!9 Although, of course, the 
Yogacara school had not yet been established at that time, the second of 
the two verses attributed to Nagarjuna quoted above clearly criticizes the 
concept of mind-only. By quoting Nagarjuna’s verses, Santaraksita 
summarizes his position. That is, Santaraksita maintains that conven- 
tional truth is nothing but mind-only but, nevertheless, that mind-only 
has no intrinsic nature. He affirms the Yogacara theory from the stand- 
point of conventional truth, but criticizes it from that of ultimate truth. 


1.4 Santaraksita’s Position Supported by Quotations from 

the LA 

Santaraksita supports his position in the MAV by citing three 
famous verses from chapter ten of the LA. There are some textual 
problems in the published texts of the LA, and I translate the passage 
according to Kamalasila’s MAP: 


256 Based on [the standpoint of] mind-only, [the yogin] 
must not imagine external objects. Abiding in the 
object having suchness [as its characteristic], he must 
go beyond even mind-only, [since there is no subject 
when there is no object]. 


257 Having gone beyond mind-only, he, moreover, must 
go beyond [the attachment to knowledge of] non- 
manifestation (of the subject and the object). The 
yogin who abides in the stage of the nonmanifestation 
[of the knowledge of the previous nonmanifestation]| 
realizes (the truth of) the Great Vehicle. 


258 [At this stage the yogin, since there is no longer some- 
thing to be sought], is calmed and purified by his 
vows [for the benefit of sentient beings]. Knowledge 
(in this stage) which is the best and has no self does 
not see [intrinsic nature anywhere, even] in [the lat- 
ter stage of the knowledge of] nonmanifestation.!! 


The quotation of these stanzas from the LA suggests the development, 
as shown in verse 92 of the MA, from belief in the existence of external 
objects, through the mind-only theory, to the stage that even mind-only 
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has no instrinsic nature. Furthermore, by analyzing the meaning of non- 
manifestation (nirabhasa) into two stages, the Alikakaravada of the 
Yogacara school and the Madhyamika, Professor Yiichi Kajiyama 
examined Kamalasgila’s interpretation of these verses as presented in his 
Bhavanakrama. He concluded that Kamalasila viewed the development 
leading to the highest philosophical position, that of the Madhyamika, 
as divided into the following five stages: (1) the SarvaStivada; (2) the 
Sautrantika; (3) the Satyakaravada-Yogacara, (4) the Alikakaravada- 
Yogacara; and (5) the Madhyamika theory of emptiness.!2 


1.5 Similar Ideas Shared by Jinanagarbha, Kamalasila 
and Haribhadra 


Jfanagarbha is a pivotal figure in the development of the Madhya- 
mika school. In an important work, the SDVV, he holds that the 
Madhyamika stage of nonself is to be regarded as higher than that of the 
Yogacara’s mind-only: 


32 [The Blessed One], whose self-nature is compassion, 
seeing [how people had been bound by] the fetters of 
imagination by means of various types of (teachings) 
such as mind-only, preached bondage and liberation. 


The Blessed One understands action and its fruits and has com- 
passion as the intrinsic nature of his body. He, indeed, having 
seen people bound by the fetters of imagination in the prison of 
the cycle of birth and death, became completely free from 
attachment to entities by means of the progressive teachings— 
(offered) according to the mentalities (of his listeners)—of the 
skandhas, dhatus and a@yatanas, mind-only and the nonself in all 
dharmas, and preached to people about bondage and libera- 
tion.13 


He goes on to add that, 


In (pure) knowledge as such, the intrinsic nature of (any) 
entities, (be they) atoms, nonduality (or the like), does not 
appear. Conventions do not apply to anything which does not 
appear. Although there is something which appears, there is 
nothing which is the intrinsic nature of an entity, because 
neither the assemblage [of atoms] nor the two are the entity.!4 
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Jnanagarbha’s statements regarding the order of Buddhist teachings 
and the nonintrinsic nature of that which appears remind us of Santa- 
raksita’s position presented above in MA 92. The following passages 
from KamalaSila’s works could be added to bolster our interpretation: 


The entrance to mind-only alone is not the entrance to the 
truth.1!5 


Only the entrance to nondual knowledge is the entrance to the 
truth.16 


One cannot understand all at once the lack of intrinsic nature of 
all dharmas. First, based on [the standpoint of] mind-only, one 
gradually understands the lack of intrinsic nature of external 
objects. Therefore, it is said (in the LA X.154ab): 


Both the subject and the object are rejected by those 
who carry out a logical investigation. 


Then, gradually, having examined the intrinsic nature of mind, 
they understand that even that [mind] is without self, and follow 
the most profound path.!7 


In the following passage we can see that Haribhadra builds his view 
on those of his predecessors. 


Basing oneself on external objects by repudiating dtman, etc.; (1) 
afterwards depending on the understanding that the triple realm 
is mind-only because of the teaching of the imagined, dependent 
and consummate self-natures; (2) then [investigating] the two 
conventional truths by distinguishing between true and untrue, 
conforming and not conforming (respectively) to (their) real 
causal efficiency, and showing that what is agreeable and tacitly 
accepted only as long as it is not investigated critically depends 
on its own successive former causes; (3) based on true conven- 
tional truth (you) must practice giving and the rest according to 
(worldly) appearance as (if you were) a magically created person, 
(4) and (you) must (mentally) cultivate (the notion of) nonpro- 
duction from the point of view of ultimate truth. You must thus 
gradually penetrate the Perfection of Wisdom.18 


This passage clearly reflects the ideas adopted by Jhanagarbha and 
Santaraksita: “true and untrue, conforming and not conforming (respec- 
tively) to (their) real causal efficiency” corresponds to verse 12 of the 
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SDV and “what is agreeable and tacitly accepted only as long as it is not 
investigated critically depends on its own successive former causes” to 
verses 64 and 65 of the MA. 

In Santaraksita and Kamalaéila, who are regarded as representatives 
of the Yogacara-Madhyamika school, we meet the culmination of the 
development of that school, after some six hundred years of evolution in 
Madhyamaka thought. The school grew from the pioneer Jianagarbha, 
flourished in the time of Santaraksita and Kamalasila, and was inherited 
by Haribhadra. As the preceding discussion shows, Santaraksita’s phi- 
losophy can, in fact, be traced back to that of Jhanagarbha. Jnhanagar- 
bha, therefore, should be recognized as the one who took the lead in 
establishing the Yogacara-Madhyamika school. Jianagarbha’s position 
has not been well defined or properly recognized in Tibetan grub mtha’ 
texts, where he is variously identified as belonging to either the 
Yogacara-Madhyamika or the Sautrantika-Madhyamika, or sometimes 
even to the “Lokaprasiddhavargacérimadhyamika,” a line to which 
Candrakirti is also sometimes assigned.!9 The school in its mature and 
eclectic form gradually died out in India, but left a long-lasting mark on 
Tibetan Buddhism. Our understanding of the theory of the Yogacara- 
Madhyamika school will be explained in more detail below. 


2. Conventional Truth Is Nothing but Mind-only 


2.1 Santaraksita’s View of Conventional Truth 


Central to the synthesis achieved in Yogacara-Madhyamika thought 
are the views Santaraksita proposed with regard to conventional truth. 
In the first sixty-two verses of MA and its auto-commentary MAV, 
Santaraksita attempts to prove the absence of an intrinsic nature in all 
dharmas according to reason (yukti).29 The main subject is explained in 
syllogistic form in the first karika of the treatise: 


1 (P) Those entities postulated as real by Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist schools have in reality no intrinsic nature, 
(H) Because they possess neither a single nor a plural 


nature, 
(D) Like a reflection.2! 
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Since the absence of an intrinsic nature in all dharmas tends to be 
understood by his opponents as nihilism, Santaraksita counters this 
position by characterizing it as follows: 


63ab Therefore, all entities are understood as being 
characterized only by conventional (truth). 


This assertion raises the question of how conventional truth is to be 
understood. Santaraksita summarizes it in three ways: (1) not nothing- 
ness; (2) produced by causation; and (3) having the nature of mind and 
mental states (citta-caitta). : 

Kamalasila further expands Santaraksita’s ideas by dividing conven- 
tional truth into: (a) mere verbal usage (Sabda-vyavahara) and (b) 
dependent origination or causal efficiency. Dependent origination or 
causal efficiency is well known even to a cowherd, and is that to which 
the word “convention” refers in common usage (samnketa).22, Kamalagila 
calls the first of these “false conventional truth” (mithya-samurti) and 
the second “true conventional truth” (tathya-samurti). The two are 
explained as follows: 


The term “true conventional truth” is used because it designates 
accurately what is accepted (as real by the world). “False con- 
ventional truth” refers to conceptual constructs—such as God, 
etc.—which have nothing to do with what is accepted (as real by 
the world).22 


When Santaraksita uses the term “conventional truth,” he is referring 
only to true conventional truth. He defines it in the MA and MAV: 


64 One should understand that conventional (truth) is in 
essence (1) that which is agreeable and tacitly accepted 
only as long as it is not investigated critically; (2) that 
which is characterized by arising and decay; and (3) 
whatever has causal efficiency. 


This (type of) conventional truth is not mere verbal usage 
(sabda-vyavahara-matratma). True conventional truth (refers) 
to the entities experienced and affirmed, to that which is co- 
arisen dependently, and (yet) is not able to withstand any inves- 
tigation.24 
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Santaraksita then identifies this concept of conventional truth with 
the second clause in Nagarjuna’s stanza defining emptiness: 


That which co-arises dependently we call emptiness. That 
(emptiness) is a dependent designation. Precisely that is the 
Middle Path.25 | 


Thus, Santaraksita regards true conventional truth as a synonym for “a 
dependent designation” (upadaya prajrapti). But he anticipates a pos- 
sible objection. An opponent could argue that Santaraksita’s interpreta- 
tion contradicts the definition of the two-truth theory in the 
Aksayamati-nirdesa-sittra, in which conventional truth is defined as that 
which is explained by words, language and signs. The sitra says: 


What, then, is conventional truth? It is (a) all the conventional 
designations of the world (loka-vyavahara) and (b) (all) that is 
explained by words, language and signs. (On the other hand), 
what is the highest truth? It is the stage where there is no 
activity of mind, not to mention of words.26 


Santaraksita connects his conception of true conventional truth with the 
first part of the sitra’s definition (clause “a”), but does not discuss the 
second part in the MAV. He interprets the first part as follows: 


The “conventional designations of the world” (loka-vyavahara) 
refer to the world of sentient and inanimate beings. They are 
concerned with the experiencer and the experienced, and they 
include the successful performance of human actions.2? 


Therefore the absence of an intrinsic nature in all dharmas does not 
mean nothingness, since even this absence is characterized by true con- 
ventional truth, as defined above. 

Kamalasila, on the other hand, considers mere verbal usage to be a 
form of false conventionality. This means that he would term class (b) 
of the siitra’s typology of conventional truth “false conventional truth.” 
Why is this aspect of linguistic usage excluded from true conventional 
truth? Kamalagila explains: 


(False conventional truth; mithyd-samurti) does not agree with 
direct perception (pratyaksa), etc. Thus ordinary verbal usage 
(sabda-vyavahara) does not have as its domain the definition of 
things which co-arise dependently, since it has only the universal 
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(samanya) as its domain. That universal, moreover, is nonexist- 
ent because its nature is imaginary (parikalpita-svabhava). 
Therefore, to affirm its existence is to deny the well-established 
causal efficiency of entities, because the universal cannot possess 
causal efficiency (arthakriya-sakti).28 


Up to this point, the Madhyamika-Yogacara theory of conventional 
truth can be understood as the logical development of Madhyamika and 
Sautrantika theories. When the question of the origin of the causal 
process arises, however, Santaraksita and Kamalasgila rely on Yogacara 
doctrine. Since conventional truth is emphatically explained by Santa- 
raksita as that which co-arises dependently or as dependent designation, 
it is very clear that it has a cause. But what is the cause? If it has a 
cause only in the usual sense of the word, then it does not mean much to 
say that it has a cause. Santaraksita therefore employs the Yogacara 
concept of a beginningless cause or karmic substratum, as he suggests in 
the following stanzas from the MA: 


65 Even that which is agreeable and tacitly accepted only as 
long as it is not investigated critically implies the pro- 
duction of similar successive effects conditioned by their 
own successive causes. 


66 Therefore, it is also correct to say that it would be 
impossible for conventional truth to be causeless. But if 
(you claim that) its substratum (updddna) is real, you 
have to explain what it is. 


Kamalasgila expands: 


In this respect, if it were established that it (conventional truth) 
only has a cause in the usual sense (of the word), then it would 
be a case of (the fallacy of) proving what has already been proved 
(stddha-sadhana), for we claim that the cause of conventional 
reality is a beginningless (series of) successive causes.~9 


Thus, the school identifies cause with the individual series (sarntana) of 
moments of consciousness, existing since a beginningless past. In an 
ultimate sense this cause is unreal. Furthermore, Santaraksita proceeds 
to explain that conventional truth is nothing but mind-only. In the con- 
cluding portion of his MA and MAV Santaraksita states: 
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91 That which is cause and effect is nothing but knowledge. 
It is established that knowledge is that which is self- 
validated. 


One cannot conceive of the nature of knowledge as something 
other than a self-established nature. Even this self-established 
nature is just like the form of a dream, an illusion, etc.29 


This or similar explanations may, in fact, be the basis for proposing the 
name Yogacara-Madhyamika.3! Indeed, Santaraksita explains that the 
bifurcation of the Madhyamika school into the Yogacara-Madhyamika 
and the Sautrantika-Madhyamika was a result of differing views con- 
cerning the characteristics of conventional truth.32 Bhavaviveka, 
regarded as the founder of the Sautrantika-Madhyamika school, main- 
tains that conventional truth has the nature of an external entity. He 
interprets that passage of scripture quoted above which asserts that the 
triple world is nothing but mind-only as merely a critique of the “sel f.”33 
Santaraksita’s comments on Bhavaviveka’s views have been aptly sum- 
marized by Professor Kajiyama as follows: 


The Buddhas have taught the theory of mind-only to repudiate 
the existence of a soul which is conjured up by non-Buddhist 
philosophers as the subject of actions (kartr) and the enjoyer of 
their fruits (bhokir). This opinion of [the Sautrantika-] 
Madhyamikas is tantamount to saying that external things can 
be as real as the mind insofar as conventional truth is concerned, 
although the soul must be denied.34 


Santaraksita himself, on the other hand, does not admit the existence of 
an object external to the mind. He maintains instead that conventional 
truth has only the nature of mind and mental states (citta-caitta).35 In 
order to understand this position more completely, it is necessary to 
examine Santaraksita’s disagreements with Bhavaviveka in more detail. 


2.2 Bhavaviveka’s View of “True Conventional Truth” 
(tathyasamvrti) 


Another instance of the disagreement between Santaraksita and 
Bhavaviveka regarding the characteristics of conventional truth is found 
in their respective usage of the term tathya-samurti-satya. Emptiness or 
the absence of intrinsic nature of all dharmas can be understood from 
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the point of view of ultimate truth as an awareness which goes beyond 
verbal usage. But, if one must verbally express emptiness in order to 
lead sentient beings to this awareness, one can only refer to it as 
“nonproduction.” Santaraksita’s MA says: 


69 Therefore, there is no entity that can be established in 
reality. Therefore, the Tathagatas preached the nonpro- 
duction (anutpada) of all dharmas. 


However, adopting the doctrine that the Blessed One had preached 
the absence of an intrinsic nature of all dharmas as nonproduction posed 
new problems to Buddhist exegesis. In other words, the attempt to 
explain or conceptualize the truth of emptiness, which Sdantaraksita 
argues goes beyond all verbal usage, raises other questions: (1) If the 
statement of the Blessed One should be regarded as absolute truth, is the 
teaching of nonproduction itself the highest truth or not? (2) If the idea 
of nonproduction, which should imply the absence of an intrinsic nature 
in all dharmas, is understood as the negation of production, is that the 
highest truth or not? 

Santaraksita’s solution clearly shows that both nonproduction as a 
teaching and as a negation is only conventional truth, not the highest 
truth. With regard to (1) Santaraksita states: 


Although nonproduction, etc., is also implied in true conven- 
tional truth (tathya-samurti), 


70 Some say that this [nonproduction] is the highest truth, 
since it agrees with the highest truth. (But in my view) 
it [the highest truth] is that which is completely free 
from ail accumulations of fictional human ideas (pra- 
parica). 


The highest truth is that which cuts off the net of all accumula- 
tions of fictional human ideas such as existence and nonexis- 
tence, production and nonproduction, emptiness and nonempti- 
ness, etc.36 


Thus, when Santaraksita uses the term “highest truth” he is referring 
only to that which is not susceptible to explanation; language, therefore, 
is completely excluded. So, even the teaching of nonproduction of the 
Blessed One is regarded as only true conventional truth. 

Santaraksita’s reason for referring to this problem here in the MA 
seems to be that Bhavaviveka classified the teaching of nonproduction 
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as the highest truth. As already shown by the studies of several scholars, 
Bhavaviveka divides the highest truth into two types: paramarthya- 
satya and samketika-padramarthya-satya, according to terminology used 
in Avalokitavrata’s Prajnapradipa-tika.3” In Bhavaviveka’s Tarkajvala, 
the first of these two types of highest truth is called “that which is 
attained without conscious effort” (mngon par ‘du byed pa med par ‘jug 
pa), and the second “that which is attained by conscious effort” (mngon 
par ‘du byed pa dang bcas par ‘jug pa).88 Bhavaviveka furthermore 
identifies each type of highest truth with one stanza in Nagarjuna’s MK, 
the former referring to the content of MK XVIII.9 and the latter to MK 
XVIIT.10. He divides the second type of highest truth into: (1) noncon- 
ceptual knowledge; (2) the teaching of nonproduction; and (3) wisdom by 
learning, investigation and meditation. Bhavaviveka considers the 
second type of highest truth as an excellent means to attain the first type 
of highest truth. 


But for the ladder of true conventional truth, the learned man 
would not be able to mount the top of the palace of (the highest) 
truth.39 


However, as long as the second highest truth depends on the twelve 
bases of cognition (Gyatanas),/9 it cannot be denied that essentially it 
belongs to the category of conventional truth. Although Bhavaviveka 
applies the term “true conventional truth” (tathya-samurti) to the 
second highest truth, he no doubt evaluates it highly since he considers it 
to be a means leading to the first type of highest truth. This implies that 
Bhavaviveka considered the teaching of nonproduction, distinct from 
general verbal convention, to be something belonging to the highest 
truth. This position created the opportunity for Bhavaviveka’s suc- 
cessors to attack him. In establishing the first type of highest truth 
beyond the second type, Bhavaviveka seemed to think that, even having 
affirmed “production” as worldly verbal convention, “nonproduction” 
could be established on the level of the highest truth. Jfanagarbha, 
Santaraksita and others pointed out that this position is inconsistent 
with Nagarjuna’s idea that the highest truth cannot be taught without 
relying on verbal convention.4! In the SDV and its commentary the 
SDVV, Jnanagarbha says: 


9ab Negation of production, etc., is also postulated [as the 
highest truth], since it agrees with reality. 
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The reason is that it negates that entity which is imagined as 
real production, etc. We postulate (this negation) as the highest 
truth, since the other (school, Yogacara) understands (it) as 
nothing but reality. The word “also” has a cumulative (qualify- 
ing) meaning. 


However, when it is investigated by reason (the negation of 
production is) nothing but conventional truth. If asked the 
reason why (we reply): 


9cd Because of the nonexistence of the object to be 
negated, it is clear there is in reality no negation. 


For negation does not take place if there is no object to be 
negated, and it is not reasonable to negate that which has no 
object. 


If (someone objects that) the object to be negated is that which 
is imagined by (our) opponents to be real—such as the produc- 
tion of form and the rest—which are (merely ideas) caused by 
conceptualization, then: 


10ab How could the negation of the imagined nature be 
the nonimagined (nature)? 


Since the object to be negated is only the imagined (nature), the 
negation (of it) will also be the imagined nature, just like the 
negation of the darkness (of complexion) and so forth of the son 
of a barren woman. Even though there is no negation of real 
[production, etc.], there is no existence of production, etc., since 
nonproduction, etc., is not pervaded by the negation (of produc- 
tion, etc.), and there is no evidence to prove the existence of the 
latter (i.e., production, etc.). 


10c Therefore, this is conventional (truth). 
“This” refers to the absence of real production, etc. 
10d (It is) not the highest truth and not real.42 
Production, etc., which are the objects of the negation are not real, since 
they are that which is imagined. Since there is no real object to be 
negated, it is logically unreasonable to negate it. The negation of the 


imagined entity is itself nothing but imagination. Therefore, it is correct 
to say that the negation of production, etc., belongs to conventional 
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truth, not to the highest truth. This view reminds us of that discussed 
by Santaraksita in the MA: 


71 Since there is no production and the like, [in reality] 
there can be no nonproduction and the like. Since (pro- 
duction), the substantial referent (of nonproduction), 
has been rejected, verbal expression with reference to 
the latter (i.e., nonproduction) is impossible. 


72 When there is no object, you cannot rightly apply any 
negative (to it). If [nonproduction arose] depending on 
an idea (vikalpa), it would be conventional, not real. 


If there is no production, etc., it is impossible to apply words 
to explain it. Therefore, because what is objectless is negated, 
there can be no nonproduction, etc., since there is not even pro- 
duction.43 


In other words, Santaraksita asserts that because “production” has been 
repeatedly negated, there can be no “nonproduction.” Since “produc- 
tion” does not exist, it is not appropriate to construct a negative by 
applying the negation “non” to that which does not exist. If “nonproduc- 
tion” arises depending on an idea (vikalpa), it is nothing but conven- 
tional truth. 

Kamalasila comments on “nonproduction” as follows: 


“Nonproduction, etc.,” means the conceptualization (vikalpa) of 
nonproduction, etc., or the determination of the nature of 
entities by conceptualization. The word “etc.” includes cessa- 
tion, final peace and so on.44 


As these comments suggest, for Santaraksita “nonproduction” is a con- 
ceptual construct. Similarly, nonproduction originally refers to the 
absence of intrinsic nature; therefore one cannot try to determine its | 
intrinsic nature. Nonproduction does not satisfy the definition of the 
highest truth which is free from the net of fictional human ideas (pra- 
parica). Since production and nonproduction and existence and nonexis- 
tence are nothing but fictions created by the human mind, they are rela- 
tive concepts depending only on ideas. Santaraksita’s observations on 
conventional truth seem to derive from the experience of meditation. He 
penetrates into the nature of our ordinary world on the basis of his 
profound religious insight. For Santaraksita, in sum, our everyday world 
of conventional truth is that which is co-arisen dependently, that which 
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is agreeable and tacitly accepted only as long as it is not investigated 
critically, and that which has the nature of mind and mental states aris- 
ing from the individual series of consciousnesses from the beginningless 
past. 


2.3 Jianagarbha’s View of Conventional Truth 


Since Santaraksita’s idea of conventional truth seems very much in 
accordance with that of Jianagarbha, in what follows I translate with 
some comments of my own the key passages concerning conventional 
truth from Jhanagarbha’s Satyadvaya-vibhanga-karika (SDV) and Vrtti 
(SDVV). 

First, Jhanagarbha defines the two truths as follows: 


3 Between the two truths, conventional and ultimate, which 
are preached by the Sage, only that which is as it appears is 
convention; that which is otherwise is the other.*° 


The commentary explains: 


[The other] means the highest truth. The truth (of conventional 
truth) is ascertained conventionally according to the experience of 
(ordinary) people including a female cowherd, etc. But it is not 
(ascertained) in reality, because the meaning of an entity is defined 
(only) according to experience.4® 


Subsequently he explains conventional truth as follows: 


If asked what so-called conventional truth is, (we reply): 


15ab It is maintained that conventional truth is what 
covers reality or that in which it is covered. 


The concealment of the truth by or in one’s mind, (and the affir- 
mation of) what is thus generally accepted (to be real) by the 
world, is maintained to be conventional (truth). In a sitra (LA 
X.429) it is said: 


Entities arise from the point of view of conventional truth. 
From the point of view of ultimate reality, they have no 
intrinsic nature. Error with respect to the absence of an 
intrinsic nature is postulated as true convention. 
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15cd Therefore, [from the point of view of conventional 
truth] all these are true. From the point of view of 
ultimate reality they are not true. 


All these things are true from the point of view of conventional 
(truth). This means that they are true (only) in the sense gener- 
ally accepted by the world.4’ 


Moreover, Jnanagarbha explains: 


2lab This (conventional truth) is not to be investigated 
critically because its nature (exists) as it appears.48 


We find this developed in Santaraksita’s sub-commentary on this half- 
verse, which states: 


“Because its nature (exists) as it appears” means (it has a 
nature) which is agreeable and tacitly accepted only as long as it 
is not investigated critically. As for this conventional truth, it is 
not to be investigated, not to be examined.?9 


Further on in the SDV Jnhanagarbha adds: 


28 The phenomenon which appears is never rejected. It is 
not reasonable to reject anything which is experienced.°° 


As the preceding passages suggest, Santaraksita owes one of his defini- 
tions of conventional truth (i.e., avicaraikaramaniya, in MA 64) to 
Jnhanagarbha’s basic idea of conventional truth “as it appears.” 

This being the nature of conventional reality, should we then also 
regard as conventional truth the double moon that appears to those who 
have defective vision? Partly in response to this issue, Jhanagarbha dis- 
tinguishes two types of conventional truth, namely true and false con- 
ventional truth. These correspond to the classification of Kamalasila 
discussed above. The criteria for Jhanagarbha’s classification are two: 
(1) whether or not it is of the nature of imagination (parikalpita- 
svabhava); and (2) whether or not it has causal efficiency (arthakriya). 
Thus, true conventional truth is defined as that which is not of the 
nature of imagination and which has causal efficiency. This definition 
furthermore corresponds to Santaraksita’s own in MA 64. 

Jnanagarbha refines his position as follows: 
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Conventional truth is divided into two kinds by the fact that it is 
true or false. 


8 A bare entity devoid of the imagined object and co-arising 
dependently is known as true conventional (truth). False 
(conventional truth) is the imagined (object). 


“The imagined object” implies “production [and duration] etc.,” 
“the appearance of (ideas in) knowledge” and “the transforma- 
tion (parinama) of the predominant cause (pradhana) and the 
gross elements (bhita)” (which are postulated as) real (by Bud- 
dhist and non-Buddhist schools) and so forth. (True conven- 
tional truth is) that which is devoid of these. Something is a 
bare entity because its causal efficiency is as it appears. (An 
entity which) arises conditioned by causes and conditions is to 
be known as true conventional truth. Indeed, all entities which 
appear from a cause, in the knowledge of unwise men as well as 
(that of wise men), are understood as true conventional truth, 
for they are entities determined in conformity with that which 
appears in knowledge. (Such notions as) “production,” etc., have 
no counterpart in reality, but are things merely imagined, and 
are dependent on an established theory. Otherwise, the dispute 
(on the subject of production, etc.) would not occur. As for the 
thing which appears in the knowledge of both the opponent and 
the proponent, no dispute will occur. If it does occur, it is con- 
tradicted by direct perception, etc. Production, etc., postulated 
as real, are (known as) false conventional truth, since they are 
constructed by conceptualization.°! 


The twelfth karika of SDV and its commentary qualify the above: 


12 Although [all knowledge is] the same as regards (the 
nature of) appearance, conventional (truth) is divided 
into true and false (conventional truth), depending on 
whether or not it has causal efficiency. 


Although knowledge is the same in regard to having an appear- 
ance of a clear image, ordinary people understand water, etc., to 
be true and mirages, etc., to be false by determining whether or 
not their appearance misrepresents their causal efficiency. The 
nature of these two (conventional truths) is strictly speaking the 
same, in the sense that (they both) are devoid of intrinsic nature. 
They are distinguished by determining whether or not they are 
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as they appear. Whether (their appearance) misrepresents 
causal efficiency or not is (determined by the) way it is known 
(in the world), since even [causal efficiency] has no (intrinsic) 
nature.©2 


Jhanagarbha’s view of conventional truth can be summarized as fol- 
lows: true conventional truth is that which is not of the nature of imag- 
ination, co-arises dependently, has causal efficiency, and appears in the 
knowledge of men, whether they be wise or not. On the other hand, false 
conventional truth has been explained as that which is of the nature of 
imagination and which possesses no causal efficiency. Thus, we can 
easily understand that Jfianagarbha’s view is reflected in the definition 
of conventional truth adopted by Santaraksita and Kamalaégila. 


2.4 Santaraksita’s Epistemology: Self-cognition 
(svasamvedana) 


Jianagarbha’s SDVV and Santaraksita’s commentary to the same 
(SDVP) provide more arguments in support of Santaraksita’s statement 
in MA 91 that conventional truth is nothing but mind-only. As dis- 
cussed above, Jianagarbha defines conventional truth as that which is 
exactly as it appears. Commenting on this view, Santaraksita says: 


The statement “conventional truth is that which is exactly as it 
appears” refers to direct perception (pratyaksa).°3 


Now, Jfanagarbha, explaining stanza 30 of his SDV, says: 


This body of color-form, etc., undefiled by the evils of concep- 
tualization, is by nature dependent on others, and is only an 
appearance of knowledge. (Nevertheless) it cannot be rejected, 
and if one were to reject it, one would certainly undermine (the 
validity of) direct perception, etc.°4 | 


Santarkasita comments on this passage as follows: 


[Question:] And what is (“the body of color-form, etc.”)? 


[Answer:] It’s “nature is to be dependent on others,” since it 
arises conditioned by causes and conditions. 
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[Question:] Why is the body not defiled by the evils of concep- 
tualization? 


[Answer:] Because “it is only an appearance of knowledge.” 
This means the appearance of knowledge detached from con- 
cepts. The word “only” implies that it rejects the accompanying 
concept. Since such things as color-form, etc., are self-cognized, 
(the phrase) “it cannot be rejected” is connected to “and if one 
were to reject it one would certainly undermine.” 


[Question:] Undermine what? 


[Answer:] “Direct perception, etc.” The word “etc.” implies 
inference, etc.°° 


In the Madhyamakdaloka of KamalaSgila, we find the following related 
passage: 


Among [the three natures (trisvabhdva)], the dependent nature 
(paratantra-svabhava) is the one which is acceptable only as 
long as it is not investigated critically, the one which is exactly 
as it appears, and the one which co-arises dependently.°6 


Combining the points raised in the preceding discussion, we find the 
following terms used as synonyms of tathya-samurti: 


tathyasamurti = ji ltar snang ba (yathaddarsanam = yathaprati- 
bhasanam or yathanirbhasanam) = pratyaksa = pratitya- 
samutpada = paratantrasvabhava = vijnaptimatra = svasam- 
vedana - avicaraikaramaniya.*’ 


Therefore, these passages corroborate the Tibetan sources, which 
describe the Yogacaéra-Madhyamikas as those who admit only self- 
cognizing consciousness and reject external objects.°8 Moreover, this list 
of synonyms enables one to appreciate the manner in which the 
Yogacara-Madhyamika school integrates its epistemology with the 
theory of the two truths. 

What, then, is Santaraksita’s idea of the self-cognition of knowl- 
edge? He expounds the theory of the self-cognition of knowledge in his 
Tattvasamgraha (TS) as follows: 


1998 
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Knowledge, whether it has an image or not, or an 
image different (from the external object), can 
never cognize any external object.°? 


KamalaSsila comments on this verse as follows: 


Knowledge, either with no image, or with an image, or with an 
image which is different from the image of the object, cannot 
grasp any external (object). There is not any other kind (of 
knowledge). Therefore, even when there is an external individ- 
ual series, mind-only is established, since knowledge always cog- 


nizes only itself.6° 
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Let us examine the characteristics of self-cognition (svasamvedana) 
in greater detail. First, the nature of svasarnvedana is illumination 
(prakaéa). It is considered to be nondual because it lacks the dichotomy 
of the grasping and the grasped. This can be inferred from the following 
verses in Santaraksita’s TS: 


2078 


2081 


(P) Therefore, that which is the subject of the dis- 
pute (svasarnvedana) is considered to be nondual, 
since it is devoid of object and subject (vedyakartr- 
tvaviyogat), 

(H) Because it is of the nature of knowledge (vijna- 
natva), 

(D) Like a reflection.®! 


The nature of knowledge is its capacity to illumi- 
nate, so that it does not have a place in the grasped 
(object). Since (knowledge endowed) with no 
image, etc., is not reasonable, the pervasion 
(vyapti) (of knowledge by nonduality) is estab- 
lished.2 


On the “illuminating” nature of knowledge, Kamalasila says the follow- 


ing: 


By self-cognition we do not mean the nature of a subject (“the 
perceiver”; grahaka). Then what is it? It has as its nature 
illumination by itself, intrinsically; it is just like the glow in the 


sky.63 
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Second, since the epistemological process is only knowledge cogniz- 
ing itself, knowledge is always endowed with an image. The image 
(akara) is nothing but knowledge. Image and knowledge are identical. 

Third, “self-cognition” can be used to describe not only the knowl- 
edge of ordinary people, but also that of the Buddha. Thus Kamalasgila 
states: 


Since the self-cognition of knowledge is established even for (the 
cognition of) cowherds, it is not reasonable to criticize it (from 
any point of view).64 


With regard to the Buddha’s cognition, Santaraksita says in the TS: 


2046 Whether endowed with an image or not, it is not 
reasonable (to assume that) one cognizes anything 
else (but knowledge). Therefore, concerning even 
the Buddha’s knowledge, no critical examination is 
applicable.® 


And, in another context, Kamalasila comments: 


The knowledge of the Blessed One is not postulated as cognizing 
(the object), so no critical examination is applicable.®6. 


The difference between the knowledge of ordinary people and that of 
the Buddha lies in whether it is false (alika) or true (satya), and whether 
or not it has error (bhranti). The nature of Buddha knowledge is 
explained as follows in Santaraksita’s TS: 


2048 The sage, just like the Kalpa-tree, is not shaken by 
all the winds of imagination. And yet he brings 
about the welfare of the world. 


2049 Therefore, in spite of seeing nothing, they call him 
the Omniscient, the Jina among all, because he can 
perform all the activities of an all-knower without 
effort.67 


On the other hand, Kamalasila explains the nature of the knowledge of 
ordinary people as follows: 
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The mere mistaken knowledge, which illuminates an unreal 
image in spite of the absence of an object, is due to nescience.®® 


The knowledge of ordinary people is considered to be false. But their 
knowledge is not always false, since it has the potentiality of being devel- 
oped through meditational practice to the point of becoming Buddha 
knowledge.£9 Kamalagila terms the Buddha knowledge which the yogins 
aim to attain “the knowledge of nonmanifestation of even nondual 
knowledge” (advayajnananirabhasajnana).’9 

Santaraksita seems to have advanced the idea of the self-cognition 
of knowledge as a refinement of Dharmakirti’s ideas. Dharmakirti says 
the following: 


[Excepting knowledge itself], there is nothing to be experienced 
by knowledge, and [likewise] it has no experience other [than 
self-experience]; since knowledge is deprived of cognitum and 
cognizer, it is illuminated by itself.”! 


Being based on Dharmakirti’s position, the theory of self-cognition can 
be established from the Sautrantika point of view as well as from the 
Yogacara standpoint. According to the Sautrantika, knowledge cognizes 
in knowledge the image which has been imparted by the external object. 
Since the image has similarity to the external object, it can be said that 
knowledge cognizes the external object. But, since the image appears in 
knowledge, knowledge cognizes nothing but itself. 

The theory of self-cognition presupposes the following conception of 
the nature of perception. The external object is the cause of knowledge 
since it imparts an image to knowledge and is the object of knowledge. 
On the other hand, not only is knowledge an effect but, since it is the 
subject of perception, its nature is also imparted to the object.’2 Here, 
then, is the causal relation between the external object and knowledge. 
Now, the effect, knowledge, can be logically analyzed into the means of 
perception and its result. The means of perception here is nothing but 
the image in knowledge which is put forth by the external object. Self- 
cognition is established on the grounds that knowledge, which is the 
knower and the effect, cognizes the image which is the means of percep- 
tion. However, if the object is conceived of as a cause and as an external 
entity producing an image which is perceived as similar to the external 
object, no one could deny the fact that perception is based on a 
dichotomy between two distinct things, namely, the internal and the 
external. Therefore, the theory of self-cognition could be maintained 
only in the context of the mind-only theory. This point is made by 
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Santaraksita in the following verses from the TS (repeated in the MA), 
in which he points out the shortcomings of the Sautrantika theory which 
holds that the existence of the external objects is real. 


1999 Knowledge is intrinsically opposed to insentient 
matter, and its immateriality is nothing but the 
self-cognition of knowledge. 


2000 The self-cognition (of knowledge) is not to be 
analyzed into action and its agent, since (knowl- 
edge), being a single unity without components, 
cannot be divided into the (usual) three parts [i.e., 
the knower, the known and the act of knowing].73 


_ Why does knowledge cognize itself but not the external object? 
Santaraksita strictly defines the nature of knowledge as sentient, and 
rejects the extension of the function of knowledge from itself to external 
objects. The similarity of the image in knowledge to the external object 
is also denied since knowledge and the external object are defined as 
qualitatively different. Knowledge, since it is immaterial, cannot grasp 
the insentient and material object which is distinct from knowledge. 

On the basis of what relationship, then, is the self-cognition of 
knowledge possible? Santaraksita and Kamalasila examine the relation 
between knowledge and the image which is supposed to be imparted by 
the external object as follows: when knowledge cognizes the image, is the 
image (a) that which has not yet been put in knowledge, or is it (b) that 
which has already been known? If (a), the image is nonexistent, since it 
exists neither in knowledge nor as knowledge. That which is nonexistent 
cannot be the means of perception, because it is devoid of causal effi- 
ciency. But, if (b), knowledge is like a means of perception. It is an 
effect, because the image is being cognized, and it is absurd to think that 
an effect brings about an effect.’4 

Therefore, the process of knowledge cognizing itself can never be 
understood by means of the relation between either the agent and its 
action or the knower and the known. The connection cannot be estab- 
lished between two things that are different in quality, despite their 
apparent relationship. Knowledge and its image are merely a conceptual 
distinction superimposed on self-cognition. 

The theory of self-cognition is really not possible to maintain in 
terms of the Sautrantika tenet, which holds that knowledge is endowed 
with an image imparted by external objects. Nor is it possible in the 
theory of the Vaibhasika, which maintains that knowledge is endowed 
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with no image. It is only tenable in terms of the mind-only theory of the 
Yogacara school. Santaraksita concludes his presentation of the theory 
of self-cognition as follows: 


Therefore, (knowledge) can cognize itself insofar as it has the 
intrinsic nature of consciousness. But how can it cognize the 
intrinsic nature of the object, from which it is distinct?” 


The preceding discussion of Santaraksita’s epistemology is summa- 
rized in the accompanying chart, which outlines his discussions in the 
MA with both Yogacara schools and illustrates some of the points of dis- 
agreement between Santaraksita and the Sakaravadins. 

According to Tibetan tradition,” Santaraksita is classified as a 
scholar whose position is similar to that of the Sakaravada of the Yoga- 
cara school, a position which holds that images are real. We cannot, 
however, follow this tradition. If Santaraksita is so classified because he 
maintains that self-cognition is always endowed with an image, whether 
it is the knowledge of the Buddha or of ordinary people, then this is, 
indeed, an accurate classification. However, if he is so classified because 
his position is otherwise similar to that of the Sakaravada, it is incorrect. 
Santaraksita criticizes the reality of the image of knowledge by the 
original method of applying the criticism of atoms to knowledge.’” He 
claims that by assuming that the image is real, the Sakaravadins cannot 
solve the problem of the incompatibility between unitary knowledge and 
plural image. 

In fact, if one takes into account only his views on the nature of 
knowledge as illumination (prakasa), Santaraksita’s position is similar 
to that of the Alikakaravada of the Yogacara school. Ratnakarasanti, 
regarded as a later representative of that school, maintains the same 
idea: 


[Question:] In what way do you prove the theory that all entities 
have the intrinsic nature of mind-only? 


[Answer:] Entities are established by the fact that they are 
experienced according to their own appearance. This appear- 
ance is called “illuminating,” “luminous” and “shining.” Further- 
more, this (appearance) is not material, so that it is not objec- 
tive, but rather pure appearance. If it is postulated that this idea 
is not acceptable, one is led to the absurd implication that no 
entity could be established, since nothing would appear. On the 
other hand, if it is acceptable, all dharmas would be established 


Graphic Representation of Santaraksita’s Differences with the 
Alikakara-vijnanavada and the Satyakara-vijianavada Schools 


Characteristics of Knowledge and Its Images 


Level of Santaraksita’s Position Alikakara-vijfidnavada 
Knowledge ; 


knowledge of the 
nonmanifestation of knowledge 
even nondual without duality mind-only 
knowledge (advayajnana) (citta-matra) 
(advayajnana- 
nirabhasajnana) 


true (satya), 
Paramartha- nonerror 
satya (abhranta); true and real false and unreal true and real 
images co-arise (avicaraikaramaniya) 
dependently 


true and real 
(tattvika) 


false (alika), false and unreal; : 
Ordinary error (bhranta); images true and real the represented true and real < 
people co-arise dependently nature (parikalpita) : 


Samurti- production production production 
satya by nescience by error ‘ by error 
endowed with without image endowed with -« 
an image animage . 


true and real 
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as having knowledge as their intrinsic nature, since that (which 
is appearance) is nothing but knowledge.’8 


Accordingly, we can call Santaraksita a Sakaravadin only in the sense 
that he holds that knowledge is endowed with an image which is not real. 
However, it would be more prudent to classify him only as a member of 
the Yogacara-Madhyamika school. 


2.5 Jnadnagarbha’s Position on Self-cognition 


At first reading of Jhanagarbha’s SDVV, his position on the nature | 
of the self-cognition of knowledge seems obscure. But it is clear that he 
refutes the theories of both the Anakarajnianavadins and the Sakara- 
jhanavadins with verses that are brief and to the point. First he offers 
his own karika: 


Knowledge which is not endowed with an image cannot grasp 
the object. The other [i.e., knowledge endowed with an image] 
cannot (grasp the object either), since the image is neither the 
valid means of cognition nor (an entity that can be) reasonably 
(demonstrated)./9 


Then he quotes from Dharmakirti: 


Otherwise, how is it possible for a single entity (i.e., knowledge) 
to have in reality the images which have manifold appearances? 
(It is impossible), since its unity would be abandoned.®9 


Jfanagarbha agrees that the everyday world of conventional truth is the 
dependent nature and nothing but mind-only, stating that the body of 
color-form, etc., has the intrinsic nature of the dependent nature and is a 
mere appearance of knowledge. So, although we cannot find a passage to 
tell us precisely that mind-only is the self-cognition of knowledge, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that Jhanagarbha maintained that the 
everyday world is nothing but mind-only. 

In the SDVV, however, we come across a passage that would seem to 
contradict the hypothesis above: 


6c (Self-cognition is impossible), because self-cognition is 
not reasonable.8! 
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The commentary SDVV states in syllogistic form: 


(P) Knowledge does not cognize itself by itself, 
(H) Because (it is) devoid of a representation of itself, 
(D) Just like other acts of cognition.®2 


On the evidence of passages such as this, some Tibetan works seem to 
argue that Jnanagarbha does not admit the theory of self-cognition. 
They also seem to hold that his philosophical position is linked to that of 
Bhavaviveka rather than to that of Santaraksita.8? Such interpreta- 
tions, however, are based on a misunderstanding of the context of 
Jfianagarbha’s discussion of suasammvedana. The passage in question is 
Jhanagarbha’s critique of the theory that describes the process of know- 
ing ultimate truth as an object. 

Jhanagarbha states in the fifth karika of SDV that, strictly speaking, 
the “ineffable highest truth” (aparyadya-paramartha-satya) never 
appears in knowledge, even in the knowledge of an Omniscient Buddha. 


5 (Aparyaya-paramartha-satya) cannot be determined as an 
entity corresponding to its appearance. It never appears in 
any form whatsoever as any object of knowledge.®4 


Jnanagarbha then turns to the authority of scripture, quoting a sitra 
passage to support his statement. This passage states that “not to see 
anything at all is to see the truth.”®> Jfanagarbha’s own statement that 
aparyaya-paramartha-satya never appears in any knowledge seems to be 
in agreement with the sense of this scriptural passage. Since aparya@ya- 
paramartha-satya never appears, the highest truth is not seen. There- 
fore, the path to this truth is not to see anything at all. 

Nevertheless, the opponent interprets the expression “not to see 
anything at all” as “not to see anything of the imagined nature 
(parikalpita-svabhava).” The opponent therefore understands the pas- 
sage of the stitra to mean that not to see anything of the parikalpita- 
svabhava is to see the highest truth. In other words, he comes to the 
conclusion that to see the truth means to see the absence of parikalpita- 
svabhava, which is nonduality, the consummate nature (parinispanna- 
svabhava) and the highest truth. 

Santaraksita explains the type of knowledge that will reach this 
truth as “knowledge with which one cognizes by oneself the way (to sal- 
vation) (pratyatmagati-jnana; so sor rang gis rig pa’i shes pa).”®© It 
seems that the opponent imagines that the subject of the pratyatmagati- 
jnana cognizes as object the absence of the parikalpita-svabhava. But 
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Jianagarbha (and with him Santaraksita) is actually proposing that 
knowledge itself knows the highest truth, not as an object, and not as the 
mere absence of parikalpita-svabhdava. 

It is, in fact, likely that Jhanagarbha made the statement quoted 
above in response to his critics. The phrase “because self-cognition is 
not reasonable” refers only to the implications of the opponent’s notion 
that the pratydtmagati-jnana cognizes the absence of the parikalpita- 
svabhava. Here Jnanagarbha points out that the self-cognition of the 
pratyatmagati-jnana cannot be established to be a process of perception 
such that the pratyatmagati-jnana cognizes the highest truth, since they 
are different entities. 

Jnhanagargha himself seems never to reject the theory of the self- 
cognition of knowledge. Rather, he argues that “self-cognition” cannot 
be established by the opponent’s idea of the self-cognition of the 
pratyatmagati-jnana. He proves that aparyadya-paramartha-satya, 
which he compares to the famous silence of Vimalakirti, never appears 
in any knowledge. Otherwise, Jianagarbha’s position would lack consis- 
tency since, on the one hand, he would affirm that the world of conven- 
tional truth is nothing but mind-only (by refuting both the theories of 
anakarajnanavada and sakarajnanavada) while, on the other hand, he 
would reject the self-cognition of knowledge. 


3. That Which Is Mind-only Is Without Intrinsic Nature 


As we have already shown, verses 66cd and 92cd of the MA attempt 
to show that the theory of mind-only should be based on the standpoint 
of nonself. This means that in reality mind-only possesses neither a 
single nor a plural intrinsic nature and that we should not cling even to 
mind-only. Santaraksita thought highly of the mind-only theory, but 
primarily as a means to attain the ultimate goal, which he considered to 
be the Madhyamika stage. In the process of proving emptiness, he 
rejected those theories which maintained the existence of external 
objects, including Bhavaviveka’s theory of the Madhyamika, while he 
likewise criticized the theories of the Yogacaravadins. 
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3.1 Santaraksita’s Criticism of the Sakaravada and 
the Alikakaravadda of the Yogacara School 


Let us take a brief look at the criticism of the Yogacara theories dis- 
cussed in the MA and the MAV. 


44 [The Yogacarin holds that] even though images appear 
as phantoms, produced by the ripening of latent impres- 
sions (vdsanad) which belong to the (same) individual 
series (sarntana) from the beginningless past, still, 
because they are the result of error, their intrinsic 
natures are as those of illusions. 


45 Even though we appreciate this (doctrine), let us con- 
sider whether (in the theory proposed) the essence of the 
(images should be taken to be) real or something agree- 
able and tacitly accepted only as long as it is not inves- 
tigated critically (avicaryatkaramaniya). 


Santaraksita’s criticism is directed at both the Sakaravada and the 
Alikakaravada branches of the Yogacara school. Both maintain that the 
image (Gkara), that is, the object of knowledge, is the result of an error 
produced through the ripening of latent impressions from the beginning- 
less past. But the basic difference between the two Yogacara theories 
lies in whether they consider the image to be real or whether they think 
it to be something agreeable and tacitly accepted only as long as it is not 
investigated critically. The former view is held by the Sakaravada, the 
latter by the Alikakaravada. The image here refers to the image of blue, 
etc., as Kamalaéila points out in his commentary MAP.®8’ Santaraksita’s 
criticism of the theory proposed by the Sakaravadins is focused on the 
incompatibility of unitary knowledge with the plurality of real image. As 
long as the Sakaravadins hold to the reality of the image, that reality 
inevitably implies an extension in space (desavitanavasthita) or non- 
dimensional contiguity in space (desanairantarydvasthana). 

To counter this position, Santaraksita employed a critique based on 
the criticism of the theory of atoms.88 He seems to be the only 
philosopher to have proposed such an approach. 


49 If you admit that knowledge (consists of as many parts) 
as the number of (its manifold) forms, then it would be 
difficult (for you) to avoid the same kind of criticism 
which is made regarding (the reality of) atoms. 
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The Sakaravada can neither solve the contradiction nor reasonably 
explain the process of perception, and Santaraksita attacks that philo- 
sophical position on these points. 

Santaraksita then turns to the theory proposed by the Alikakara- 
vadins: 


52 (The Alikaékaravada-Yogacarin holds that knowledge) 
does not intrinsically possess these images, but by the 
force of an error they appear in knowledge, although in 
reality the latter is endowed with no images. 


Altkakara or nirakara means that knowledge is not endowed with 
images. The Alikakaravadins maintain that knowledge without images 
perceives unreal images which are both produced by error and consid- 
ered to be imagined nature. But it is a contradiction to hold that the 
image is cognized but that knowledge is not endowed with images. So, 
Santaraksita criticizes the idea of the Alikakaravadins that knowledge is 
something clearly different from the image. 


54 Indeed, when there is not B (the image “blue”) in A (the 
knowledge “blue”), B is not perceived in A. Just as we 
neither (feel) pleasure when we are suffering, nor (see) 
white in black. 


59 If it (the image) were unreal, its knowledge would 
[always] appear as knowledge without an image. (But) 
knowledge, like a pure crystal, would not perceive (any 
object). 


3.2 Santaraksita’s Defense of His View by Reference 
to Scripture 


Santaraksita supports his conclusion in the MAV by citing sitras 
such as the Lokottaraparivarta and the Dharmasamegiti, in addition to 
the Lankavatara sitra which we quoted above. Santaraksita first quotes 
the Lokottaraparivarta as follows: 


O, Sons of the Conqueror. Furthermore, it is understood that 
the triple realm is mind-only. Even the three times (past, 
present and future) are understood to be similar to mind. That 
mind also is understood to be without extremes and middle.®9 
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He then quotes the Dharmasamgiti: 


Blessed One! All dharmas have as their essence the imagined 
nature. They are established as mind-only, without substance, 
like illusion, without roots.9° 7 


4. Conclusion 


Santaraksita’s philosophical position can be said to have aimed at 
the revival of Nagarjuna’s fundamental thesis of the absence of intrinsic 
nature in all dharmas. He sought to prove the truth of the absence of 
intrinsic nature in all dharmas, or of nonself both in objects (dharma) 
and in the person (pudgala), by riding, to use his metaphor, the carriage 
pulled by the two horses of the Yogacara and the Madhyamika. Also 
greatly influenced by the logic of Dharmakirti, Santaraksita aspired to 
enhance Nagarjuna’s philosophy through a synthesis of the theories of 
the Yogacara and the Madhyamika. The direction of the philosophy of 
the Yogacéra-Madhyamika school, in which Santarakgita played a cen- 
tral part, may be defined as a “Nagarjuna Renaissance.” Santaraksita 
explicitly recognized the eclectic nature of his philosophy when he com- 
posed the following stanza: 


93 Therefore, those who hold the reins of logic while riding 
the carriage of the two systems [Madhyamika and Yoga- 
cara] attain the stage of a true Mahayanist. 
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THE MADHYAMAKALAMKARA-KARIKA: 


Text and Translation 


Tibetan Texts 


Cone: Dbu-ma, Sa, 52b7-56b3. 

Derge: Dbu-ma, Sa, 53a1-56b3 (Toh 3884). 

Narthang: Dbu-ma, Sa, 44a5-48a2. 

Peking: Dbu-ma, Sa, 48b7-52b1 (P 5284; 101: 1.1.7-2.4.1). 


K: Karika = MA; K alone indicates the reading of all editions. 
V: Vrttt = MAV; V alone indicates the reading of all editions. 
Pan: Panjika = MAP; Pai alone indicates the reading of all editions. 


A combination of C, D, N or P with K, V or Pani indicates the respective 


edition’s reading of MA, MAV or MAP, respectively. Thus, for example, 
PanD indicates the reading of the Panjika in the Derge edition. 
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Titles and Invocation 


rgya gar skad du / Ma dhya ma ka} lam ka ra ka ri ka / 
bod skad du / Dbu ma rgyan gyi tshig le’ur byas pa / 


Jam (C 53a) dpal gzhon nur gyur pa la phyag? ’tshal lo // 


1c D dhya mi kaa. 
P pyag. 


Text 


1. bdag dang gzhan smra’i! dngos ’di dag // 
yang dag tu na gcig pa dang // 
du ma’i rang bzhin bral ba’i phyir // 
rang bzhin med de gzugs brnyan bzhin // 


lV smras. 


2. bras! bu rim can (P 49a) nyer sbyor bas // 
rtag rnams gcig pu’i bdag nyid min // 
’bras bu re re” tha dad na // 
de dag rtag las nyams par ’gyur // 


1C ’dras. 
V re’. 


3. bsgoms! las byung ba’i shes pa yis // 
shes bya ’dus ma byas smra ba’i // 
lugs la’ang gcig min de dag ni // 
rim can shes dang ’brel phyir ro // 
VN, VP sgom. 


4. rnam shes snga mas shes! bya ba’i // 
rang bzhin rjes su ’brang? na ni // 
shes pa snga ma’ang phyi mar ’gyur // 
phyi ma’ang de bzhin snga mar ’gyur // 


1VN, VP zhes. 
2C brad. 
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Titles and Invocation 


In Sanskrit: Madhyamakdélamkara-karika. 
In Tibetan: Dbu ma rgyan gyi tshig le’ur byas pa. 


Homage to Manijusri Kumarabhita! 


Text 


1. (P) Those entities postulated as real by Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist schools have in reality no intrinsic nature, 
(H) Because they possess neither a single nor a plural nature, 
(D) Like a reflection. 


Cited in BCAP 173.17-18; Mimaki 1982: 553: 


nithsvabhava ami bhavas tattvatah svaparoditah / 
ekanekasvabhdavena viyogat pratibimbavat // 


2. Since effects are produced in succession, a permanent entity could 
not have a single intrinsic nature. If (its) effects exist at different 
points in time, the permanence of the [cause] is contradicted. 


3. Even according to the (Vaibhasika) view that the unconditioned 
(asamskrta) are the objects of wisdom acquired through medita- 
tional practice, the [unconditioned] are not single realities, since 
they are related to successively arising (moments of) wisdom. 


4. If the intrinsic nature of the (unconditioned) object, known by a 
former (intuitive) cognition, continues to exist, the former cogni- 
tion would still exist even when another one occurs. In that case 
the latter would occur at the same time as the former. 
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5. sngon dang phyi ma’i gnas rnams su // 
de yi! ngo (N 44b) bo mi ’byung na // 
‘dus ma byas de? shes pa bzhin // 
skad cig byung bar shes par bya // 


lVP dei. 2V te. 


6. snga ma snga ma’i skad cig gi // 
mthu yis ’byung bar ’gyur ba! na // 
"dus ma byas su ’di mi ’gyur // 
sems dang sems las byung ba bzhin // 


lv bas. 


7. skad cig pa rnams ’di dag tu // 
rang dbang ’byung bar ’dod na ni // 
gzhan la bltos! pa med pa’i phyir // 
rtag tu yod pa’am med par ’gyur // 
1C, D, VD tos. 


8. don byed nus pa ma yin la // 
de ’dod brtags pas ci zhig bya // 
ma ning gzugs bzang mi bzang zhes // 
‘dod Idan rnams kyis brtags! ci phan // 


Ip brtag. 


9. skad cig skad cig ma yin par // 
gang zag bstan du mi rung bas // 
gcig dang du ma’i rang bzhin dang // 
bral bar gsal bar rab tu shes // 


10. tha dad phyogs can! dang ’brel phyir? // 
khyab rnams gcig pur ga la ’gyur // 
bsgribs dang ma bsgribs? dngos sogs phyir // 
rags pa rnams khyang gcig pu min // 


ly om. can. 2V Pas na. 
3VN, VP bsgrib. 4N rigs. 


11. ’byar ba dang ni bskor ba’am // 
bar med rnam par gnas kyang rung // 
dbus gnas rdul phran rdul gcig! la // 
bltas pa’i rang bzhin gang yin pa // 
IN, P cig. 


10. 


11. 
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. (If it does not continue to exist), the unconditioned should be 


regarded as momentary, like cognition, since neither does the 
object itself (of the latter cognition) exist at the time of the 
former, (nor does) the object itself (of the former) exist at the 
time of the latter. 


. (P) They [the unconditioned] are not (literally) unconditioned, 


(H) For they occur by the force of successive (preceding) 
moments, 
(D) Like mind (citta) and mental states (caitta). 


. If those momentary entities are postulated to have taken place 


independently, they would permanently remain existent or non- 
existent, since they do not depend on others. 


. In what way is it profitable for those who seek for (causal effi- 


ciency; arthakriyd-samartha) to investigate entities having no 
causal efficiency? In what way is it meaningful for lustful 
[women] to ask whether a eunuch is handsome or not? 

PV III:211. Cited in TSP 191.12-13: 


arthakriya ’samarthyasya vicarath kim tadarthinam / 


. It is clearly understood that the person (pudgala) is possessed of 


neither a single nor a plural intrinsic nature, since it can be 
explained as neither momentary nor nonmomentary. 


Given its relation to entities with various directional aspects, how 
can the all-pervading (vyGpin) [ether] be a single reality? Neither 
is a gross entity (a-vyapin) a single reality, since some of its parts 
are visible while others are not. 


(It is claimed that) the atom in the center is in contact with (the 
other atoms forming one particle), or that it is surrounded (by 
them with intervals remaining in between), or that it is in non- 
dimensional contiguity (with them, there being neither contact 
nor intervals between them). 


TS 1989: 


samyuktam diradesastham nairantaryavyavasthitam / 
ekanvabhimukham ripam yad anor madhyavarttinah // 
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12. rdul phran gzhan la bita! ba yang // 
de nyid gal te yin brjod na // 
de Ita yin na de lta bu // 
sa chu la sogs rgyas ’gyur ram? // 
1D, V lta. 
2For the last two lines V reads: 


de lta yin na sa chu sogs // 
ji ltar rgyas ’gyur ma yin nam // 


13. rdul (D 53b) phran gzhan la Ita ba’i ngos! // 
gal te gzhan du ’dod na ni // 
rab tu phra rdul ji2 lta bur? // 
gcig pu cha (C 53b) shas med par ’gyur // 
1C, D dos. 


2N, P phra ba’i rdul. 
3V bu. 


14, rdul phran rang bzhin med grub pa // 
de phyir mig! dang rdzas la sogs // 
bdag dang gzhan smras’ mang po dag? // 
rang bzhin med par mngon pa yin // 
1VD dmigs. 


P smra. 
3p dang. 


15. de yi! rang bzhin des brtsams dang // 
de (P 49b) yi yon tan de las bdag // 
de yi spyi dang khyad par yang? // 
de dag de dang ’du ba? can // 

IVP de’. 
2N, P dang. 
3VD, VP Idan pa. 


16. rnam shes bems! po’i rang bzhin las // 
bzlog pa rab tu skye ba ste // 
bems? min rang bzhin gang yin pa // 
de ’di’i bdag nyid shes? pa yin // 
VN, VP, PafiNP bem. 


2VN, VP bem. 
3VN, VP rigs. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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(However), if, some say, (the atom in the center) entirely faces 
one atom in the front and also entirely faces another atom, then 
how can there be a gross thing such as a mountain? 


TS 1990: 


anvantarabhimukhyena tad eva yadi kalpyate / 
pracayo bhidharadinam evam sati na yujyate // 


But if one maintains that the side which faces another atom is 
different, then how is the atom a single entity without parts? 


TS 1991: 


anvantarabhimukhyena ripam ced anyad isyate / 
katham nama bhaved ekah paramanus tatha sati // 


(Thus), it has been proven that atoms have no intrinsic nature. 
Therefore, it is (also) evident that (entities such as) the visual 
organ (caksurindriya), substance (dravya), and the like, postu- 
lated as real by many Buddhist and non-Buddhist schools, have 
no intrinsic nature. 


Cited in Mimaki 1982: 275. 


These (entities) have [atoms] as their own being, and are com- 
posed of [atoms]. Moreover, the (atoms) are supposedly inherent 
in the qualities (guna) of these (entities), and in the nature of 
their activity (karma), in their universality (samdanya) and in their 
particularity (visesa). (Therefore, it is also proven that these 
entities have no intrinsic nature.) 


Knowledge is intrinsically opposed to insentient matter, and its 
immateriality is nothing but the self-cognition of knowledge. 
TS 1999. Cited in BCAP 190.11; TBh 16.15-17: 


viyynanam jadaripebhyo vyaurttam upajayate / 
ityam evatmasamutttir asya ya jadarupata // 
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17. gcig pa cha med rang bzhin la // 
gsum gyi rang bzhin mi ’thad phyir // 
de! yi rang gi? rig? pa ni // 
bya dang byed pa’i dngos por min // 
1D da. 


2VN, VP gis. 
3N, P rigs. 


18. de’i phyir ’di ni shes pa yi! // 
rang bzhin yin pas bdag shes rung (N 45a) // 
don gyi rang bzhin gzhan dag la // 
de yis ji ltar shes par ’gyur // 
IN, P yis. 


19. de yi rang bzhin gzhan la med // 
gang gis de shes gzhan yang shes // 
shes dang shes par bya ba’i don // 
tha dad par ni ’dod phyir ro // 


20. shes pa rnam! bcas phyogs la? ni // 
dngos su de gnyis tha dad kyang // 
de dang gzugs brnyan ’dra bas na // 
gdags? pa tsam gyi‘ tshor bar rung // 
Ic D rnams. 

las. 
3K brtags. 
K gyis. 


21. don gyi! rnam pas? bsgyur Idan pa’i // 
rnam shes su zhig mi ’dod pa // 
de la phyi rol rig pa yi // 
rnam pa ‘di yang yod ma yin // 


1N, P gyis. 
2N, P par. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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The self-cognition (of knowledge) is not to be analyzed into action 
and its agent, since (knowledge), being a single unity without 
components, cannot be divided into the (usual) three parts [the 
knower, the known and the knowing]. 


TS 2000. Cited in BCAP 190.13; TBh 16.17-18: 


kriyakarakabhavena na svasamuvittir asya tu / 
ekasyGnamSarupasya trairupyanupapattitah // 


For 16cd and 17ab, see the antaraSloka at JNA 471.7-8: 


yam evatmasamuvittir asya yajadarirata / 
kriyakarakabhavena na svasamvittir asya tu // 


Therefore, (knowledge) can cognize itself insofar as it has the 
intrinsic nature of consciousness. But how can it cognize the 
intrinsic nature of the object, from which it is distinct? 


TS 2001: 


tad asya bodharitpatvad yuktam tavat svavedanam / 
parasya tu arthariipasya tena sarnvedanam katham // 


The very nature (of the knowledge) that cognizes (the object at 
the same) time as it cognizes itself cannot be found in either 
(knowledge or its object) when they are separate, yet some (the 
Anakarajnanavadins) maintain that knowledge is distinct from its 
object. 


TS 2002ab: na hi tadrijpam anyasya yena tadvedane param / samvedyate . . . 


On the other hand, there is an essential difference between the 
two (knowledge and its object, even) according to the theory that 
knowledge is endowed with the image of its object (sakarajnana- 
vada). Yet (this theory maintains that), although the cognition 
(of an external object) is merely a designation, (knowledge) is still 
possible, because the image (in knowledge) has the same form as 
its (external object). 


TS 2004. Cited in Mimaki 1979: 19: 


nirbhasiynanapakse tu tayor bhede ’pi tattvatah / 
pratibimbasya tadripyad bhaktam sydd api vedanam // 


On the other hand, for those [the Anakarajianavada] who do not 
hold that knowledge reflects the image of the object, neither can 
there be such cognitive image of an external object. 

TS 2005. Cited in Mimaki 1979: 20: 


yena tu istarn na vijnadnam arthaékGroparagavat / 
tasyayam apt naivasti prakaro bahyavedane // 
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22. shes gcig tha dad ma yin pas // 
rnam pa mang por mi ’gyur te // 
de phyir de yi mthu yis ni! // 
don shes ’gyur bar bzhag? pa med // 


1c, D, N na. 
2c, D gzhag. 


23. rnam pa rnams dang ma bral bas // 
rnam shes gcig pur! mi ’gyur ro // 
de Ita min? na ’di gnyis la // 
gcig ces ji skad brjod par bya // 


ly tu. 
2VD yin. 


24. dkar po dag la sogs pa la // 
shes pa de ni rim ’byung ste // 
mgyogs par byung phyir blun po dag // 
cig! car? snyam du shes pa yin // 


1N, P gcig. 
2p, VP char. 


25. lcug ma’i sgra la sogs pa’i blo // 
rab tu mgyogs par ’byung yin na // 
de phyir cig! car2 *byung ba’i? blo // 
‘dir yang ci‘ phyir ’byung mi ’gyur // 
IN, P, VN, VP gcig. 
2N, P, VP char. 
3D, V ba yi. 
4K gcig. 


26. yid kyi rtog pa ’ba’ zhig la’ang // 
rim du shes par mi ’gyur ro // 
ring du (D 54a) gnas pa ma yin pas // 
blo rnams kun kyang mgyogs ’byung ’dra // 


22. 


23. 


24. 


20. 


26. 
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Images (in knowledge) should not be multifarious, because (the 
image) is not different from knowledge. In that case the (image) 
could not give us the cognition of an external object. 

TS 2036: 


jnanad avyatiriktatvan nakarabahuta bhavet / 
tatas ca tadbalenasti narthasamvedanasthitth // 


Knowledge should not be unitary, since it is related to plural 
images. Otherwise how can the identity of the two be explained? 
Cf. TS 2037: 


akaravyatiriktatvat jnane va ’nekata bhavet / 
anyatha katham ekatvam anayoh partkalpyate // 


The ordinary man takes it for granted that knowledge cognizes 
(such plural images as) “white” and the like instantaneously, 
because of the rapidity of (separate moments of) cognition, even 
though knowledge actually cognizes successively. 


Cf. PV II:133; cited in Mimaki 1979: 28: 


manasor yugapad urtteh savikalpavikalpayoh / 
vimidho laghuurtter va tayor aikyarm vyavasyati // 


Cf. TS 1246: 


kramenaivopajayante vijnanGaniti cen matam / 
sakrd bhavabhimanas tu Ssighraurtter alatavat // 


But when you hear the words “lata” and [“talah” and] the like 
pronounced very quickly, why are they not heard instan- 
taneously? 
Cf. TS 1250: 


latataladibuddhinam atyartham laghu varttanam / 
sakrd bhavabhimano ’tah kim atrapi na varttate // 


Taking only conceptual cognitions into consideration, (they) do 
not cognize [the images] successively. Since (they) do not last 
long, the rapidity of cognition can be said to be the same for all 
cognitions. 
Cf. PV 11:138: 


pratibhasdavisesas ca santaranantare katharn / 
suddhe manovikalpe ca na kramagrahanam bhavet // 


Cf. TS 1251: 


Suddhe ca manase kalpe vyavasiyeta na kramah / 
tulya ca sarvabuddhinam Gsuurttis cirasthiteh // 
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27. de phyir yul rnams thams cad la // 
rim gyis ’dzin par mi ’gyur gyi // 
rnam pa! dag ni tha dad Itar (C54a) // 
cig car ’dzin par snang bar ’gyur // 


lpaaP par. 


28. mgal me la yang cig car du // 
’khor lor! snang ba’i ’khrul ba ’byung // 
gsal bar rab tu snang ba’i phyir // 
mthong ba’i? mtshams sbyor ma yin no // 


1c, Dlo. 
2Rditor’s em.; K, V bas. 


29. ’diltar mtshams rnams! sbyor ba ni // 
dran pas byed pa nyid yin gyi // 
mthong bas? ma yin ’das pa yi // 
yul? la (P 50a) ’dzin pa min phyir ro // 
som. in VN, VP. 


P ba. 
3C,D yun. 


30. de yi yul tu gang ’gyur! ba // 
de ni zhig pas? gsal ma yin // 
de? phyir ’khor lor snang ba ’di // 
gsal ba ma yin ’gyur ba’i rigs // 
Ip gyur. 


2VN, VP pa. 
3K dei. 


31. ri mo’i gzhi rnams! mthong ba’i tshe // 
de la de bzhin sems mang po // 
ci2 (N 45b) ste cig? ca’i* tshul gyis su // 
’byung bar ’gyur bar® ’dod na go® // 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


ol. 
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Therefore, all objects are not apprehended successively, but are 
seen as apprehended instantaneously, just as manifold images 
(are instantaneously, not successively, cognized). 


Cf. TS 1252: 


atah sarvatra visaye na kramagrahanam bhavet / 
sakrdgrahanabhasas tu bhavec chabdadibodhavat // 


See also Matsumoto 1986: 187. 


[The opponent maintains that] even in the example of a whirled 
torch, the torch gives rise to an erroneous cognition of a circle of 
fire (produced by memory perceiving) instantaneously (discrete 
perceptions of the torch). (But, the circle of fire is) not created by 
(memory) joining together (individual) cognitions (of the torch), 
for (the circle) is perceived very clearly (as a complete circle). 


Cf. PV II:140: 


Sighraurtter alatader anvayapratighatini / 
cakrabhrantim drsa dhatte na drsam ghatanena sa // 


Cf. TS 1253: 


alate ’pi sakrd bhrantis cakrabhasa pravarttate // 
na drsam pratisandhanad vispastam pratibhasanat // 


(“Clear perception” contradicts “joining together”) because the 
joining together is produced by memory, not by perception, for 
the past object is not perceived (in the present). 


TS 1254: 


tatha hi pratisandhanam smrtyaiva kriyate na tu / 
darsanena vyatitasya visayasyanavagrahat // 


The object of memory is not seen clearly, since it has passed away. 
Therefore, [if] the circle [of fire] appearing [when one turns a 
firebrand were created by memory], it would not be seen clearly. 


TS 1255: 


yas casya visayo nasau vinastatuat parisphutah / 
tatah parisphuto nayam cakrabhasah prasajyate // 


If (the author) agreed (with the opponent, i.e., the Sautrantika 
who holds) that (many of the same kinds of perceptions) occur at 
the same time, then when you look at a multicolored carpet, 
(there would) occur at the same time as many perceptions (as 
there are colors in the colored carpet). 
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32. de lta yin na dkar la sogs // 
rnam pa sna gcig! shes pa yang // 
thog ma dbus mtha’ tha dad pas // 
dmigs pa sna tshogs nyid du ’gyur?2 // 
IN, P cig. 2N gyur. 


33. rdul phran bdag nyid dkar la sogs // 
gcig pu’i bdag nyid cha med pa // 
shes pa gang! la’ang snang gyur par // 
bdag gis rab tu tshor ba med // 


In gnga. 


34. rnam shes Inga yi khams rnams ni // 
bsags la dmigs pa’i rnam pa yin // 
sems dang sems byung dmigs pa ni // 
drug par bzhag! pa? byas pa yin // 
1c, D, VD gzhag. 2vV par. 


35. phyi gzhung rnams la’ang rnam shes ni // 
| gcig tu snang bar mi! rigs? te // 
yon tan la sogs Idan pa yi? // 
rdzas la sogs pa dmigs phyir ro // 


1p me. 2K *gyur. 3p yin; V yis. 


36. nor bu gzi! yi bdag nyid Itar // 
dngos po kun zhes? Ita ba la // 
de la ’dzin pa’i sems kyang ni // 
gcig pu’i ngo bor snang mi rigs // 
1C, N gzi’i. 2VD shes. 


37. sala sogs pa dus pa la // 
yul dang dbang por kun ’jog par // 
su ‘dod de yi lugs la yang // 
dngos po gcig dang mthun ’jug med // 


38. snying stobs la sogs bdag sgra sogs // 
phyogs la’ang! don gcig? snang ba can // 
shes pa rigs pa ma yin te // 
gsum gyi bdag nyid yul snang phyir // 
VN, VP om. ‘ang. 2VN, VP cig. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


30. 


36. 


O7. 


38. 
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If so, then even the perception (of a single cognitive image), such 
as white, would be a manifold cognition, since it (this perception) 
perceives (different) parts (of the white object) such as up, middle 
or edge. 


Cited in SMVBh (D 59b2-3; P 347a8-b1); Shirasaki 1985: 126, n. 56. 


(But) I have not (ever) known to appear in any cognition white, 
etc., which has an atomic nature and which is single and impar- 
tite. 


It is established [by the Sautrantika themselves] that the five 
kinds of sense cognition have aggregates (of atoms) as their 
object, while the sixth [mental cognition] has cognition and men- 
tal states (cittacaitta) as its objects. 

For 34ab see Hattori 1968: n. 1.38: sarncitalambanah parica vijnanakayah. Hattori 


quotes other instances of the phrase, including TrimSikabhasya (Lévi): 16.20-21 
and AKB 34.1-2: samcitasrayalambanatvat paricanam vijnadnakayanam. 


Even according to the established theory of the other school [the 
Vaisesika], it is not reasonable (to maintain) that knowledge 
appears as a unity, since (it) cognizes (objects) such as substance 
(dravya) having qualities (guna) and the like. 


(If one were to accept) the view [of the Jainas and the Mimarm- 
sakas] that all entities (have a self-nature) exactly like agate, then 
neither could the mind that grasps them appear as a single entity. 


Even according to the theory [of the Lokayatas], which holds that 
the object and the sense organs consist of the assemblage of (the 
four elements), earth (prthivi) and the like, [knowledge] still does 
not occur as a single entity. 


Even according to the theory [of the Samkhya], which holds that 
sounds (Sabda) and the like are in their essence [nothing but the 
three gunas] sativa, etc., it is not reasonable (to maintain) that 
knowledge illuminates only a single object, for the objects appear 
as being in their essence the three [gunas]. 
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39. dngos po’i ngo bo rnam gsum la // 
de ni gal te rnam gcig! ste // 
(D 54b) de dang mi mthun snang na go? // 
de ni der® ’dzin ji Itar ’dod // 
IN, P cig. 


2K ko; VC, VD po. 
3V de. 


40. phyi rol yul rnams med par yang // 
sna tshogs snang la rtag! pa ste // 
cig? (C 54b) ca’am ji ste rim ’byung ba’i // 
rnam shes rung bar‘ shin tu® dka’ // 
IN , P rtags. 
2K, VP gcig. 
3K, VP cha’am. 
4P ba 1; V ba. 
ON, P, VN, VP du. 


41. rnam mkha’ la sogs shes pa dag // 
ming tsam! du ni snang ba rnams // 
yi ge du ma snang ba’i phyir // 
sna tshogs snang bar? gsal ba yin // 
1VN tsham. 2VP ba’. 


42. rnam shes sna tshogs min! snang ba // 
’ga’ zhig yod par gzhug? na yang // 
’on kyang yang dag gzhag® mi rung // 
mtshan nyid bcas la gnod mthong phyir // 
IN, P mi. 


2v bzhugs. 
3VP bzhag. 


43. de! phyir sna tshogs snang ba yi // 
rnam shes rnam pa kun tu (P 50b) gnas // 
de ni rnam pa tha dad Itar // 
gcig pu’i rang bzhin mi rigs so // 
lv de’i. 


44. cil ste thog ma med rgyud kyi? // 
bag chags smin pas sprul pa (N 46a) yi // 
rnam pa dag ni snang ba yang // 
nor bas sgyu ma’i rang bzhin ’dra // 


IC, D, Vji. 2K nyid. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 
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How can you [the Samkhya] argue that knowledge actually appre- 
hends the object, since knowledge, which has a single nature, 
would appear without corresponding to its object, whose essence 
would be the three gunas? 


Cf. TS 39: 


tryakaram vastuno ripam ekakaras ca tadvidah / 
tah katham tatra yujyante bhavinyas tadvilaksanah // 


[The Vedantin argues:] Why is it so difficult to maintain [the 
unity of a] permanent consciousness, whether it occurs simul- 
taneously or successively with various appearances (of the image), 
even if there are no external objects? 


It is evident that in the cognition of “ether” (akdsa) and the like 
(the three unconditioneds; asarnskrta), there appear various 
(images), since even a single name is made up of several letters. 


(Some) would postulate that knowledge exists as one, appearing 
without multiplicity. However, it is impossible to establish (its 
existence) from the point of view of the highest truth, because it 
has been proved that any (entity which) has the characteristic (of 
existence, 1.e., causal efficiency; arthakriya) is refuted (from the 
point of view of the highest truth). 


Therefore, it is established from every point of view that knowl- 
edge occurs with appearances of various (images). It cannot have 
a unitary intrinsic nature, as there are various images. 


[The Yogacarin holds that] even though images appear as phan- 
toms, produced by the ripening of latent impressions (vdsana) 
which belong to the (same) individual series (samta@na) from the 
beginningless past, still, because they are the result of error, their 
intrinsic natures are as those of illusions. 
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45. de dge! ’on kyang de dag gi? // 
dngos de yang dag? nyid dam ci // 
’on te ma brtags gcig4 pu na // 
dga’ bar khas len ’di bsam mo // 
lpan’s reading; K, V dag. 
2VN, VP gis. 
3Pan dbag. 
4p cig. 


46. gal te yang dag rnam par shes // 
du mar ’gyur ro yang na ni // 
de dag gcig ’gyur ’gal Idan pas // 
gdon mi za bar so sor ’gyur // 


47. rnam pa tha dad ma yin na // 
g-yo dang mi g-yo la sogs pa! // 
gcig gis? thams cad g-yo la sogs // 
thal bar ’gyur te lan? gdab dka’ // 
lyp, Pan la. 


2N, P, VN, VP gi. 
3VD len. 


48. phyi rol don gyi tshul la yang // 
de Itar rnam par! ma bral na // 
gcig’ gi chos su thams cad kyang // 
"jug par ’gyur te bzlog pa med // 


1K pa. 
2K clg. 


49. cil ste rnam pa’i grangs bzhin du // 
rnam par shes pa khas len na // 
de tshe rdul phran ’drar2 ’gyur ba? // 
dpyad pa ’di las* bzlog par dka’ // 
1c, D ji. 
2VN, VP ’dra. 


3VN, VP bar. 
AV Ia. 


50. gal te sna tshogs de gcig na // 
nam mkha’i gos can lugs! sam ci // 
sna tshogs gcig pa’i? rang bzhin min // 
rin chen sna tshogs la sogs ’dra // 


lV lus. 
2Pan pu’t. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


o0. 
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Even though we appreciate this (doctrine), let us consider 
whether (in the theory proposed) the essence of the (images 
should be taken to be) real or something agreeable and tacitly 
accepted only as long as it is not investigated critically (avicaryai- 
karamaniya). 


If (the images were) real, knowledge would be either plural or uni- 
tary. Both [knowledge and its images] would certainly be distinct 
things, since they have opposite [natures]. 


If the image is not manifold it is impossible to dispose of absurd 
(implications). For instance, with respect to [our images] of 
movement and rest, movement in one part (of our sphere of cog- 
nition) would cause the whole (world) to move. | 


Even in the theory of those who maintain the real existence of the 
external object, the same applies. If (knowledge and its image) 
are inseparable, one cannot escape the fact that everything would 
be reduced to a single dharma. 


If you admit that knowledge (consists of as many parts) as the 
number of (its manifold) forms, then it would be difficult (for you) 
to avoid the same kind of criticism which is made regarding (the 
reality of) atoms. 


Cited at the end of TBh, but there is a lacuna in the Skt. text. Cf. Kajiyama 1966: 
150. 


If you regard a plural (entity) as a unity,! is your theory any dif- 
ferent from that of the Digambara? Plurality cannot have a single 
intrinsic nature, in the same way that various jewels (cannot be 
one single jewel).2 

Ipy II:200c; JNA 420.4: citram tad ekam iti ced. 


2TS 1733cd: yac citram na tad ekam hi nanajatiyaratnavat. 
Cf. PV II:201ab: natkarn svabhavam citram hi maniripam yathaiva tat. 
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51. sna tshogs gcig pu’i! rang bzhin na // 
sna tshogs ngo bor snang ba dang // 
bsgribs dang ma bsgribs la sogs pa // 
tha dad ’di ni ji Itar ’gyur // 
1K po. 


52. ci! ste ngo bo nyid du de’i // 
rnam pa ’di dag med pa ste // 
yang dag tu na? rnam? med pa’i4 // 
rnam par shes la® nor bas® snang // 


53. gal te med na ji Ita bur // 
de dag ’di Itar (D 55a) gsal bar tshor // 
de yi! dngos las tha dad pa’i // 
shes pa de ’dra ma yin no // 


1VN, VP yis. 


54. di ltar gang la dngos gang med // 
de la de! shes (C 55a) yod ma yin // 
bde ba min la bde sogs dang // 
dkar ba? rnams la’ang mi dkar bzhin // 


lk der. 
2VN, VP bai. 


55. rnam pa ’di la shes pa’i don // 
dngos su ’thad pa ma yin te // 
shes pa’i bdag dang bral ba’i phyir // 
rnam mkha’i me tog la sogs bzhin // 


56. med pa nus pa med pas na // 
gdags! pa’ang? mi rung rta ru bzhin // 
bdag snang shes pa mi skyed la? // 
nus pa rung ba ma yin no // 
In, P rtags. 


2vN, VP om. ’ang. 
3K med pa bdag snang shes skyed par //. 


ol. 


o2. 


D3. 


4. 


Do. 


6. 
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If plurality had a single intrinsic nature, how could it be mani- 
fested as plural and, moreover, how could there be a difference 
between (those parts of the object that are) visible and (those 
that) are not (aurtanaurta)? 


(The Alikakaravada-Yogacarin holds that knowledge) does not 
intrinsically possess these images, but by the force of an error 
they appear in knowledge, although in reality the latter is 
endowed with no images. 


If (the images) are unreal, how can they be perceived clearly like 
this [even by an ordinary man]? Such [nondual] knowledge is not 
distinct from that entity [i.e., the images]. 


Matsumoto 1986: 190. 


Indeed, when there is not B (the image “blue”) in A (the knowl- 
edge “blue”), B is not perceived in A. Just as we neither (feel) 
pleasure when we are suffering, nor (see) white in black. 


Cf. AAA 629.21-22: 


yad yatrasarnvidyamana-rupam na tat tatra pouegyate yatha 
duhkhe sukhadi-ripam. 


(P) The term “knowledge” is not in reality appropriate to [percep- 
tion of an unreal] image, 

(H) Because (such perception) is contrary to the very nature of 
knowledge, 

(D) Like (the vision of) a flower in the sky. 


(P) Nor can (perception) of the unreal (image) be called “knowl- 
edge” in a figurative sense, 

(H) Because (the unreal image) does not have causal efficiency, 
(D) Like (the vision of) the horns of a horse. 

(An unreal image) cannot produce knowledge of its own appear- 
ance (bdag snang; atmabhasa) (in the mind), so it can have no 
causal efficiency. 
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57. gang phyir de yod nges tshor ba // 
shes dang ’brel ba ci zhig yod // 
bdag med de yi bdag nyid dang // 
de las byung ba ma yin no // 


58. rgyu (P 51a) med na ni gang zhig (N 46b) gis // 
res ’ga’ byung ba ’di rung! ’gyur // 
rgyu dang Idan na? gang? zhig gis // 
gzhan gyi dbang las‘ bzlog® par ’gyur // 
IVN, VP ru. 
2Paii na ‘ang. 
3PaniCD ga’. 
4VN, VP la. 
5C zlog. 


59. de med na ni shes de yang // 
rnam pa med pa nyid kyis ’gyur // 
shel sgong dag pa ’dra ba yin! // 
shes pa rab tu tshor ba med // 
ly yl. 


60. ’di ni ’khrul bas shes she! na // 
de ci ’khrul la rag las sam // 
de yi mthu yis byung? na ni // 
de yang gzhan gyi dbang nyid do // 


1VP zhe. 
2vp *byung. 


61. dngos po gang gang rnam dpyad! pa? // 
de dang de la gcig nyid med // 
gang la gcig nyid yod min pa // 
de la du ma nyid kyang med // 


ly dang gang dpyad. 
N, P, Pai na. 


62. gcig dang du ma ma gtogs par // 
rnam pa gzhan dang Idan pa yi! // 
dngos po mi rung ’di gnyis ni // 
phan tshun spangs te gnas phyir ro // 
IVN, VP yis. 


o7. 


58. 


9. 


60. 


61. 


62. 
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Is there any relation between knowledge and (the unreal image) 
on account of which (the image is) definitely perceived? The 
unreal (image) is neither the self-nature of it (knowledge), nor 
what has been produced from it. 


If (an image) has no cause, why should it occur (only) at specific 
times? If (it) has a cause, how is it possible to avoid the fact that 
it has a dependent nature (paratantra-svabhava)? 


If it (the image) were unreal, its knowledge would [always] appear 
as knowledge without an image. (But) knowledge, like a pure 
crystal, would not perceive (any object). 


If you postulate that it (the image) is perceived as the result of an 
error (in spite of its unreality), is it any different from that which 
depends on an error? If (it) is produced by the force of that 
(error), it is, after all, of a dependent nature. 


When any entity is scrutinized, no unity is found in it. Where 
there is no unity, you cannot find plurality either. 
Cf. TS 1995: 


tad evam sarvapaksesu naivaikatm4 sa yujyate / 
ekanispattito ’nekasvabhavo ’pi na sambhaut // 


There is no entity which has a classification other than singularity 
or plurality, since these [classifications] are mutually exclusive. 


Jackson 1986: 7. 
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63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 
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de phyir dngos po ’di dag ni // 
kun rdzob kho na’i! mtshan nyid ’dzin // 
gal te ’di dag? don ’dod na // 
de la kho bos? ci zhig bya // 
1K pa nyid. 
Matsumoto 1986: 183 bdag, on the basis of Mi pham’s commen- 


tary: Dbu ma rgyan gyi rnam bshad ‘jam dbyangs bla ma dbyes pa’t 
zhal lung. Pai supports dag. 


3K bdag gis. 


ma brtags gcig pu! nyams dga’ zhing // 
skye dang ’jig pa’i chos can pa // 

don byed pa dag nus rnams kyi2 // 
rang bzhin kun rdzob pa yin rtogs // 


lyD pu’i. 2K, VD kyis. 


brtags! pa ma byas nyams dga” ba’ang // 
bdag rgyu snga ma snga ma la // 

brten nas phyi ma phyi ma yi // 

*bras bu de ’dra ’byung ba yin // 

1K, VD, PafiNP brtag. 2VP ’ga’. 


de phyir kun rdzob rgyu med na! // 
rung min zhes pa’ang legs pa? yin // 
gal te ’di yi nyer len pa // 

yang dag yin na de smros shig // 
1VN pa. 2V ma. 


dngos po kun gyi rang bzhin ni // 

rigs! pa’i lam gyi rjes ’brang2 ba? // 

(D 55b) gzhan dag ’dod pa sel bar byed // 

de phyir rgol ba’it gnas med do // 

ly rig. 2VN, VP ’breng. 2V bar. 

4N, P na; Matsumoto 1986: 203 ngan, on the basis of Mi pham’s 
commentary. 


yod dang med dang yod (C 55b) med ces // 
khas mi len pa gang yin pa // 

de la nan tan Idan pas kyang // 

cir yang klan ka bya mi! nus // 


1N, P ma. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 
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Therefore, all entities are understood as being characterized only 
by conventional (truth). If this much is accepted [by our oppo- 
nents], then why should there be any disagreement between us? 


One should understand that conventional (truth) is in essence (1) 
that which is agreeable and tacitly accepted only as long as it is 
not investigated critically (avicaryaikaramaniya); (2) that which 
is characterized by arising and decay; and (3) whatever has causal 
efficiency. 


Cf. MRP 4, trans. in Lindtner 1981: 170; and SDA 3, ed. and trans. in Lindtner 
1981: 190 and 193. 


Even that which is agreeable and tacitly accepted only as long as 
it is not investigated critically implies the production of similar 
successive effects conditioned by their own successive causes. 


Therefore, it is also correct to say that it would be impossible for 
conventional truth to be causeless. But if (you claim that) its sub- 
stratum (upddana) is real, you have to explain what it is. 


(We) reject the intrinsic nature of all entities postulated by those 
among our opponents who follow the way of logic. Therefore, 
there is nothing to be refuted (in our system). 


Even with the greatest effort, it is not possible to criticize in any 
way one who admits neither existence, nor nonexistence, nor both 
existence and nonexistence. 

Cited in JSSN, Mimaki 1976: 206, but cited differently in Mimaki 1982: 192 and 


n. 515. Cf. Mimaki 1976: 311 and n. 444; Catuhsataka 400 (XVI.25), cited in Pras 
16.4-5: 


sad asat sadasac ceti yasya pakso na vidyate / 
upalambhas cirenapi tasya vaktum na sakyate // 
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69. de phyir yang dag nyid du na // 
dngos po gang yang grub pa med // 
de phyir de bzhin gshegs rnams kyis // 
chos rnams thams cad ma skyes gsungs! // 


1N, P gsung. 


70. dam pa’i don dang ’thun! pa’i phyir // 
’di ni dam pa’i don zhes?2 bya // 
yang dag tu na? spros pa yi* // 
tshogs rnams kun las de grol yin // 
1K, VD mthun. 
2N, P, VP ces. 
N om. na. 


4VN, VP yis. 


71. skye ba! la sogs med? pa’i phyir // 
skye ba med la sogs mi srid // 
de yi? ngo bo bkag# pa’i phyir // 
de yi tshig gi sgra mi srid // 


1k om. ba. 2K pa me. 
3Pan de’i. “Pafi dgag. 


72. yul med (N 47a) pa la dgag pa yi // 
sbyor ba legs pa yod ma yin // 
rnam par rtog (P 51b) la brten! na? yang // 
kun rdzob par ’gyur yang dag min // 


1c, D, VN, VP, PatiNP rten. 
2C,D la. 


73. ’o na! de ni rtogs? gyur pas // 
de yi rang bzhin mngon sum phyir // 
mi mkhas rnams kyang dngos rnams kyi // 
dngos po ’di ’dra cis? mi rtogs // 
1N, P ’on te. 


PanCD rtog. 
N, P ci. 


74. ma yin thog med rgyud! Ici bar // 
dngos por sgro btags dbang byas pas // 
de phyir srog chags thams cad kyis // 
mngon sum rtogs¢ par mi ’gyur ro // 


lpanNP rgyu. 
2N, P rtog. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


7A. 
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Therefore, there is no entity that can be established in reality. 
Therefore, the Tathagatas preached the nonproduction (anut- 
pada) of all dharmas. 


Some say that this [nonproduction] is the highest truth, since it 
agrees with the highest truth. (But in my view) it [the highest 
truth] is that which is completely free from all accumulations of 
fictional human ideas (praparica). 


Since there is no production and the like, [in reality] there can be 
no nonproduction and the like. Since (production), the substan- 
tial referent (of nonproduction), has been rejected, verbal expres- 
sion with reference to the latter (i.e., nonproduction) is impos- 
sible. 


71lab cited in Mimaki 1982: 228. 


When there is no object, you cannot rightly apply any negative (to 
it). If [nonproduction arose] depending on an idea (vikalpa), it 
would be conventional, not real. 


Cited in AAA 45.7-8, 838.17-18. 72ab cited in Mimaki 1982: 228. Cf. also Ruegg 
1981: 92, n. 297: 


na ca nirvisayah sddhu prayogo vidyate nanah / 
vikalpasrayatve va sarnurtah syan na tattvikah // 


Now, if the intrinsic nature of (all) entities (i.e., emptiness) can be 
realized intuitively by understanding it (intrinsic nature), why is 
it that unwise people do not understand in this way the nature of 
entities? 


(In fact) they do not. They cannot realize it intuitively, because 
every sentient being is subject to (the habit of) imagining things 
as real which, from the beginningless past, grow in each burden- 
some individual series (sarntana). 
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75. de la sgro btags! gcod byed pa // 
shes par byed pa’i gtan tshigs kyis // 
rjes su dpog2 rnams shes par? byed // 
rnal ’byor dbang rnams mngon‘ sum? gsal // 
ly *dogs. 
2VN, VP dpogs. 
V pa rnam shes. 


N, P dngos. 
OP su. 


76. gzhung gis bskyed! pa’i bye brag gi? // 
chos can spangs nas mkhas pa dang // 
bud med byis pa’i bar dag la // 
grags par gyur pa’i dngos rnams la // 
1C, D, VN, VP skyed. 2K, VD gis. 


77. bsgrub dang sgrub! pa’i dngos po ’di // 
ma lus yang dag ’jug par ’gyur // 
de Ita min na gzhi ma grub // 
la sogs lan? ni ji skad gdab // 


1c, D bsgrub. 2D len. 


78. bdag ni snang ba’i ngang can gyi! // 
dngos po dgag par mi byed de // 
de Ita bas na sgrub2 pa dang // 
bsgrub bya gzhag? pa ’khrugs pa med // 
1K, VN VP gyis. 2C, D bsgrub. 3N, VP bzhag. 


79. de phyir! thog2 med srid rgyud nas // 
dngos dang dngos med rtog?® sogs kyi // 
rigs mthun sa bon yod par ni* // 
rjes su dpag par bya ba yin // 

IVN, VP cir. 
2PanP thogs. 
3C, D, VD rtogs. 
K rigs dang mthun pa’! sa bon nyid. 


80. ’di ni dngos po’i mthu stobs kyis! // 
*byung ba ma yin de med phyir // 
dngos po rnams kyi bdag nyid de // 
rgya cher rab tu bkag pa yin (D 56a) // 


1VN, VP kyi. 


79. 


76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 
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Those who infer by means of probative reason—(reason) which 
removes false imputations regarding that (emptiness)—can 
understand. Those Lords of Yogins understand it directly. 


Jackson 1986: 7. 


Everyone admits the reality of the relation of the probandum 
(sadhya) and the probans (sadhana) in entities known not only to 
wise men but also to women and children, outside the particular 
locus (dharmin) proposed by their preferred theories. 


Cited in Mimaki 1982: 539. 


Otherwise, we would be [guilty of the fallacies of] the logical mark 
whose locus is unreal (Gsrayasiddha) and the like, as (the oppo- 
nents have) claimed. 


Cited in Mimaki 1982: 539. 


I have not rejected entities insofar as they are of the nature of 
appearance. Therefore, (in our theory) there is no confusion 
regarding the established (relation of) the probandum and the 
probans. 


Cited in Mimaki 1982: 528. 


Therefore, (having established the nonsubstantiality of all 
things), one must infer that people who imagine existence, non- 
existence and the like have the same kinds of seeds in their indi- 
vidual series, which exist from the beginningless past. 


This (idea of existence or nonexistence) does not arise by the 
force of [external] entities, since the latter do not exist, the self- 
nature of such entities having been refuted in detail. 
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81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


89. 


86. 
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rim gyis byung phyir glo! bur min // 
rtag ’byung ma yin rtag ma yin2 // 
de bas goms ’dra de nyid phyir // 
dang po? rang gi rigs las skyes // 

IVP blo. 


2VD, VP pa min; VN par min. 
K por. 


de phyir rtag (C 56a) chad Ita ba rnams // 
gzhung ’di la ni ring du gnas // 

Idog dang rjes su ’jug pa yang // 

sa bon myu gu lcug sogs bzhin // 


chos la bdag med mkhas pa ni // 

rang bzhin med pa! goms byas pas // 
phyin? ci log las byung ba yi // 

nyon mongs sgrim? pa med par spong // 
IVP la. 

2P byin. 

3C, D, VN sgrib; P bsgrib. 


rgyu dang ’bras bu’i dngos po ni // 

kun rdzob tu ni mi! bzlog? pas // 

kun nas (N 47b) nyon mongs rnam byang sogs // 
rnam par gzhag? pa ’khrugs pa med // 

lv ma. 


2p bzlogs. 
3N, VP bzhag. 


‘di Itar rgyu dang ’bras bu yi // 

chos ’di rnam par gzhag! pas na // 
tshogs rnams dri ma med pa yang // 
gzhung ’di nyid la rung ba yin // 

Ip, VN, VP bzhag. 


rnam par dag pa’i rgyu las ni // 

*bras bu rnam (P 52a) par dag pa ’byung // 
yang dag Itas byung tshul khrims kyi! // 
yan lag la sogs rnam dag? bzhin // 


ly kyis. 
2N, P rtag. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 
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Because of their successive occurrence, (ideas) do not arise either 
without cause, or from an eternal (cause), nor are they themselves 
eternal. Therefore, 

(P) The (notions of production and nonproduction, which we 
have discussed) previously, arise from their own species, 

(H) Because they are indeed [ideas of existence and nonexis- 
tence], 

(D) As (when one gradually) becomes skilled. 


Therefore, both eternalism and nihilism are completely rejected 
in our system. (The fact) that [all entities] continue to decay and 
to arise (successively) is like (the genetic relationship of) a seed, a 
sprout and a branch. 


Those who have realized that there is no self in dharmas easily 
avoid affliction arising from mistaken concepts, because they have 
internalized (the idea of) the absence of intrinsic nature (in all 
dharmas). 


Since causal relation is not denied in conventional truth, there is 
no confusion as to the established relationship between defile- 
ment (samklesa) and purification (uyavadana). 


Cited in SMVBh (D62b1; P351a5); Shirasaki 1985: 131, n. 67. 


Indeed, since the law of causal relation has been established, it is 
also possible in our system (to gather) the pure equipment (of 
merit and of wisdom; punya-jnana-sambhara). 


A pure effect results from a pure cause. It is like the (eight) pure 
elements of moral conduct, etc., which result from right view. 
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87. de bzhin rnam! dag ma yin las // 
*bras bu rnam dag ma yin ’byung // 
log Ita’i stobs las byung ba yi // 
log par g-yem? la? sogs pa‘ bzhin // 
1C rnams. 
2VN, VP g-yems. 
38VD, PafiCD pa. 
4Paii las. 


88. tshad ma’i gnod pa yod pas na // 
dngos por dmigs pa yod pa! ni // 
smig rgyu la sogs shes pa bzhin // 
phyin ci log par yongs su rtogs2 // 


1N, P thams cad. 
K rtog. 


89. de! phyir de mthus2 byung ba yi // 
pha rol phyin pa sgrub? pa kun // 
bdag dang bdag gir log pa las // 
byung ba‘ bzhin du stobs chung ngo // 
1N, P de’i. 
2VN, VP mthu. 


K bsgrub. 
P om. ba. 


90. dngos por dmigs pa med pa las // 
byung ba ’bras bu chen po ste // 
rgyas pa’i rgyu las byung ba’i phyir // 
sa bon grung po’i! myug sogs bzhin // 
Ip, N, P pai. 


91. rgyu dang ’bras bur gyur pa yang // 
shes pa ’ba’ zhig kho na ste // 
rang gis! grub pa gang yin pa // 
de ni shes par gnas pa yin // 
IK gi. 


92. sems tsam la ni brten nas su // 
phyi rol dngos med shes par bya // 
tshul ’dir brten! nas de la yang // 
shin tu bdag med shes par bya // 


1N, P rten. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 
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Likewise, an impure effect results from an impure (cause). It is 
like adultery, etc., which result from false views. 


(P) Objectifying an entity is understood to be a mistaken concept 
(viparyasa), 

(H) Because it goes against the valid knowledge (that those 
entities possess neither a single nor a plural intrinsic nature). 

(D) It is like our cognition of a mirage. 


Cited in SMVBh (D65b1; P 355a5); Shirasaki 1985: 139, n. 94. 


Therefore, if the practice of (six) p@ramitas arises through the 
force of this (objectifying), it will be weak, just like the practice 
that results from the false views of “me” and “mine” (@tma- 
atmiya). 

Cited in SMVBh (D65b1-2; P 355a6-7); Shirasaki 1985: 139, n. 94. 


(P) The fruit resulting from not objectifying an entity is great, 

(H) Since it results from the powerful cause of [the practice of the 
One who has the ten powers (dasabala)]. 

(D) It is like the sprout (arising) from a fruitful seed. 


Cited in SMVBh (D65b2; P 355a6-7); Shirasaki 1985: 139, n. 94. 


That which is cause and effect is nothing but knowledge. It is 
established that knowledge is that which is self-validated. 


Cited in Mimaki 1982: 166, n. 455. 


Based on [the standpoint of] mind-only one must know the non- 
existence of external entities. Based on this standpoint [of the 
lack of intrinsic nature of all dharmas] one must know that there 
is no self at all even in that (which is mind-only). 


Cited in Mimaki 1982: 166, n. 455. 
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93. tshul gnyis shing rta zhon nas su // 
rigs! pa’i srab skyogs ’ju2 byed pa // 
de dag de phyir ji bzhin don? // 
theg pa chen po pa nyid ’thob?4 // 
ly rig. 
2VP jug. 

V no. 
4V thob. 


94. khyab dang dbang la sogs ma myong // 
dpag tu med par gnas pa’i rgyu // 
jig rten spyi bor gyur pas kyang // 
shin tu myong (D 56b) ba ma yin pa // 


95. yang dag bdud! rtsi dag pa ’di // 
thugs rje dag pa’i rgyu can? gyi // 
de bzhin gshegs pa ma gtogs (C 56b) par // 
gzhan gyi longs spyod ma yin no // 


1C bdun. 
2VD rgyu rkyen; VN, VP rgyud can. 


96. de! phyir log par bstan pa yi // 
grub mthar ’chel ba’i blo can la // 
de lugs rjes ’jug blo can rnams // 
snying rje nyid ni rab tu skye? // 
IVN de’. 
2VN, VP bskyed. 


97. blo nor Idan pas lugs gzhan la // 
ji ltar snying po med mthong ba // 
de Itar (N 48a) de dag skyob pa la // 
gus pa! shin tu2 skye bar ’gyur // 


1VN, VP pas. 
2N, P du. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 
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Therefore, those who hold the reins of logic while riding the car- 
riage of the two systems [Madhyamika and Yogacara] attain the 
stage of a true Mahayanist. 


The pure and true ambrosia, the taste of which is known neither 
by Visnu nor by Isvara nor other [mundane deities], and which is 
the cause that establishes immeasurable [ordinary verbal usage 
(vyavahara)|, 


and whose taste is not known even by those [i.e., sravakas, 
prayekabuddhas, etc.] who have become leaders of the world, is 
not enjoyed by anyone except the Tathagata, who is motivated by 
pure compassion. 


Therefore, the compassion of the intelligent who follow the 
[Tathagata’s] teaching is directed towards those who, in spite of 
their intelligence, give credit to established doctrines which 
express mistaken (views). 


Those who possess the treasure of intelligence find no real sub- 
stance (sdra) in their opponents’ theory and, instead, they pay 
their respects to the Protector (the Buddha). 
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Colophon 


Dbu ma’i rgyan gyi tshig le’ur byas! pa // 

slob dpon Zhi-ba-’tsho bdag dang gzhan gyi grub pa’i mtha’ rgya 
mtsho’i pha rol tu son pa /2 ’phags pa ngag gi dbang phyug gi zhabs kyi 
pa dma rnyog pa med pa’i ze’u ’bru spyi bos len pas mdzad pa rdzogs 
so // 

rgya gar gyi mkhan po Su-re-ndra®-bo-(P 52b)-dhi dang / zhu chen 
gyi lo tsa ba bande Ye-shes-sdes bsgyur cing zhus te gtan la phab pa’o // 

IN bya nyid. 


2c, D om. chig shad. 
3C, D ren dra. 
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Colophon 


The Madhyamakalamkara-karikas were composed by Master Santa- 
raksita, who has reached the other side of the ocean of the theories 
established by his own and other schools and has placed on his head the 
pure lotus petals of the feet of the Lord of Speech (Vagi$vara). 

(These karikaés were) translated, collated, and arranged by the 
Indian abbot Silendrabodhi and the great revisor Ye shes sde. 


NOTES TO THE INTRODUCTION 


For complete citation information the reader is directed to the list of 
abbreviations and bibliography found at the beginning of Part III. 


1. 


See Mimaki 1982: 45; but Ogawa 1976: 319 suggests the possibility that the names 
were used even in India. 


. Kamalagila calls the Yogacdra-Madhyamika and the Sautradntika-Madhyamika 


schools “the two paths of the Madhyamika.” See Ichigo 1985: 291.6; Ruegg 1981: 
59.3; Kajiyama 1982: 30. But, concerning the meaning of the names of these 
schools, see Matsumoto 1981: 98-108 and Mimaki 1982: 41, n. 87. 


. MAP (D 129b6; P 138b7) in Ichigo 1985: 303.17: tshul gnyis shes bya ba ni dbu ma 


dang rnal ’byor spyod pa zhes bya’o //. 


. MAP (D 116b4-5; P 122b8-123a1) in Ichigd 1985: 211.8-9: kun rdzob pa’i rgyu snga 


ma snga ma thog ma med par ’dod pa’ phyir ro //. 


. Comments in brackets in this and the following verse are based on MAP (D 129a6- 


bl; P 138a6-b1) ad MAV (D 79b4-5; P 79b4-5), cy. on MA vs. 93. Edited in Ichigo 
1985: 301.11-21. LA X.592: 

hetupratyayavyaurttim karanasya nisedhanam / 

cittamatravyavasthanam anutpadam vadamy aham // 


. LA X.595: 


na bahyabhavam bhavanam na ca cittaparigraham / 
sarvadrstiprahanam yat tad anutpaddalaksanam // 


. Editors’ note: The attribution of the two verses quoted here is a matter of con- 


troversy. According to our understanding, Santaraksita seems to attribute both of 
these verses to the LA. Preceding these verses he quotes LA X.256-58 with the 
words Lang kar gshegs pa las, then with the word yang he quotes LA X.592 and 595. 
It is at this point that, with the words ‘dir yang gsungs pa, he quotes these two 
verses. The verses introduced by Santaraksita with yang are identified in Kamala- 
Sila’s MAP as follows: yang zhes bya ba ni ’phags pa lang kar gshegs pa’i mdo de 
nyid las so, that is, without question they are attributed to LA. The introduction 
‘dir yang gsungs pa is commented upon by Kamalasgila as follows: dir yang gsungs 
pa zhes bya ba ni sems tsam kun rdzob tu smra ba’o // ’phags pa lang kar gshegs pa 
las gsungs pa’l khungs ... (the la after ‘phags pa in Ichig6 1985: 303.2 is a misprint 
and should be deleted), thus attributing the verse to LA. The second of the two 
verses, however, Kamalasila attributes to Nagarjuna: ‘phags pa klu sgrub kyi zhal 
snga nas gsungs pa’i tshigs su bcad pa gnyis pa..., specifically the Yuktisastika: ‘di 
nl rigs pa drug cu pa las gsungs pa yin no. The first verse seems to match almost 
exactly LA IT.138 = X.85. The verse reads: 
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na hy atrotpadyate kimcit pratyayair na nirudhyate / 
utpadyante nirudhyante pratyaya eva kalpitah // 


The second verse cannot be located in LA, but matches perfectly Yuktisastika 34, 
as Professor Ichig6 quotes below. Mimaki 1982: n. 458 contains a lengthy discussion 
of the problem of the correct attribution of the first verse, and also of the problems 
of the reading of its pada d. According to Mimaki, RatnakaraSanti (in his PPU and 
other texts) and Bhavaviveka (in the MRP, therefore likely a later author of the 
same name) attribute the questionable verse to Nagarjuna, not to LA. Mimaki says, 
however, that “la tendance a attribuer a Nagarjuna semble étre assez tardive.” The 
question of authorship is also taken up by Tsong kha pa in his Legs bshad snying po, 
in which he accepts the attribution of the first verse to LA. 

However the issue is resolved, it is clear that for Santaraksita quoting these two 
verses is a way of providing authority for his position. From this point of view, 
whether the verses contain the words of the Buddha from the LA or of “the second 
Buddha,” Nagarjuna, from the Yuktisastika, they are verified by the sacred tradi- 
tion, and are therefore authoritative. 


. Yuktisastika 21, quoted in MAV (D 79b6; P 79b5-6). See also Ichigé 1985: 302; JNA 


488, 22-23; 545, 3-5. The translation is from Kajiyama 1978: 132. 


dharmo notpadyate kascin napi kascin nirudhyate / 
utpadyante nirudhyante pratyaya eva kevalah // 


. Yuktisastika 34, quoted in MAV (D 79b6; P 79b6-7). See also Ichigé 1985: 302; JNA | 


405, 1-2; 545, 7-8: 


mahabhitadi vijriane proktam samavarudhyate / 
taj Jnane vigamam yati nanu mithya vikalpitam // 


PPU (D 143a4; P 162a2-3) and Umino 1984: 15: shin tu ma ’khrul pa’t ye shes. 


Comments in brackets in these verses are based on MAP (D 128b2-129a6; P 137a8- 
138a6) ad MAV (D 79b3-4; P 79b1-4); cy. on MA vs. 92. Edited in Ichigd 1985: 
297.5-301.9. LA X.256-58: 


cittamatram samaruhya bahyam artham na kalpayet / 
tathatalambane sthitva cittamatram atikramet // 


sems tsam la ni brten nas su // 
phyt rol don la mi rtog go // 

yang dag dmigs par gnas nas su // 
sems tsam las kyang shin tu bala // 


cittamatram atikramya nirabhasam atikramet / 
nirabhasasthito yogi mahayanam sa pasyatt // 


sems tsam las ni bzlas nas kyang // 

snang ba med las shin tu bala // 

snang med gnas pa’ rnal ’byor pa // 

de yis theg pa chen por mthong // 
anabhogagatith santa pranidhanatr visodhita / 
jJnanam anatmakam Ssrestham nirabhase na pasyati // 

jug pa lhun gyis grub cing zhi // 

smon lam dag gis rnam par sbyangs // 


ye shes dam pa bdag med pa // 
snang ba med la mi mthong ngo // 


Kajiyama 1978: 132-38. 
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13. SDVV 18a2-4 ad SDV 32; ed. and trans. in Eckel 1987: 183.11-21 and 97.14-24: 


thugs rje’t bdag nyid de nyid kyis // 
rtog pas bcings pa gzigs nas ni // 
sems tsam la sogs bye brag gis // 
bcings pa thar pa bstan pa mdzad // 


bcom Idan ’das las dang ’bras bu mkhyen pa thugs rje’t rang bzhin gyi sku can de 
nyid kyis ’khor ba’i btson rar ‘gro ba rtog pa’ lcags sgrog gis bcings pa la gzigs 
nas / bsam pa ji lta ba bzhin du phung po dang khams dang skye mched 
dang / sems tsam dang / chos thams cad bdag med par bstan pa’i rim gyis dngos 
por ’dzin pa ma lus par sel bar mdzad cing / ’gro ba la bcings pa dang thar pa 
bstan pa mdzad do // 


14. SDVV 13b3 ad SDV 35ab; ed. and trans. in Eckel 1987: 184.23-27 and 98.27-30: 


shes pa’i bdag nyid la ni rdul phra rab dag dang / gnyis su med pa’t dngos po’i ngo 
bo mi snang ngo // mi snang ba la ni tha snyad med do // snang ba gang yin pa 
de yang dngos po’i ngo bo kho na ma yin te / ‘dus pa dang gnyis kyang dngos po 
ma yin pa’! phyir ro // 


15. IBhK 217.8: na tu vijnaptimatratapravesa eva tattvapravesah /. 
16. IBhK 217.13-14: advayajrnidnapravesa eva tattvapravesah /. 
17. MA (D 157a3-4; P 170b8-171a1): 


‘di ltar gang zhig cig car chos ma lus pa ngo bo nyid med pa nyid du rtogs par mi 
nus pa de re zhig sems tsam la brten nas / rim gyis phyi’t don ngo bo nyid med pa 
nyid la ‘jug go // de nyid kyi phyir / 


rigs pas rnam par lta rnams kyi // 
gzung dang ’dzin pa gag par ’gyur // 


zhes gsungs so // de’i ’og tu rim gyis sems kyi ngo bo nyid la so sor rtog na/ de 
yang bdag med pa nyid du khong du chud nas zab mo’ tshul la ‘jug par ’gyur te / 


The half-verse from LA X.154ab reads: yuktya vipasyamananam grahagrahyam 
nirudhyate /. 


18. AAA 594.18-25: 


Gtmadiniradkaranena bahye ’rthe pratisthadpya, pascat kalpitaparatantrapari- 
nispannasvabhavakathanena _traidhatukacittamatravagame_ niyojya, tadanu 
samyagarthakriyasu yogyam ayogyam tathyatathyabhedena samurtisatyadva- 
yam® avicaraikaramyam> purvapurvasvakaranadhinam nirdigya, tathyasarn- 
urtau sthituad yathadarsanam méayapuruseneva danddy acaritavyarm, para- 
marthato’ nutpadas ca bhavayitavyah ity evar kramena prajnapadramitayam 
avatarayitavyah. 


(a) After —dvayam a word equivalent to Tib. rnam par dpyod do should be supplied. 
Cf. P, vol. 90, 171, 1, 1. (b) Wogihara’s ed. has —ramya-pirva-, but his MS C reads 
—ramyam. Tib. has ma brtags na nyams dga’ ba tsam du. 


The word “[investigating]” is added on the basis of the Tibetan rnam par dpyod do. 


19. Cf. Mimaki 1982: 28, n. 52. The restoration into Sanskrit of Jig rten grags sde 
spyod pa’i dbu ma pa is that of Obermiller, but it is not certain. 


20. Kajiyama 1978: 117-29. 


21. Technical terms of Buddhist logic and their abbreviations follow those of Kajiyama 
1966. 


22. MAP (D 115a1-2; P 120b8-121a1). See also Ichigé 1985: 203.2-5: 
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24. 


20. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


dl. 


32. 
33. 


34, 
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sgra’i tha snyad kyi bdag nyid kyi kun rdzob par ’dod dam / ’on te rten cing ’brel 
par ’byung ba don bya ba byed pa gnag rdzi yan chad la shin tu grags pa de nyid 
brda’i dbang gis kun rdzob ky sgrar brjod ces bya ba rtog pa gnyis so // 


MAP (D 115a7-b1; P 121a8-b1); Ichigé 1985: 205.1-3: 


yang dag pa’i kun rdzob ces bya ba ni ji ltar grags pa bzhin nye bar brtags pa’i 
phyir ro // grags pa las ’das te rtogs pa dper na dbang phyug la sogs par rtogs pa 
gang yin pa de ni log pa’t kun rdzob yin no // 

MAV (D 70b7-71a1; P 68b3-4) ad MA 64; Ichigo 1985: 204.1-3: 


kun rdzob ‘di ni sgra’i tha snyad tsam gyi bdag nyid ma yin gyi / mthong ba dang 
‘dod pa’i dngos po rten cing ’brel par ’byung ba rnams ni brtag mi bzod pas yang 
dag pa’t kun rdzob ste / 

MK XXIV.18, quoted in MAV (D 71a1-2; P 68b5); Ichig6 1985: 204.7-10: 


yah pratityasamutpadah sinyatam tarn pracaksmahe / 
s@ prajnaptir upadaya pratipat saiva madhyama // 


MAV (D 71a2-3; P 68b6-7); Ichig6é 1985: 204.13-15: 
de la kun rdzob kyi bden pa gang zhe na/ ‘jig rten gyi tha snyad ji snyed pa 


dang / yi ge dang skad dang brda bstan pa dag go // don dam pa’i bden pa ni gang 
la sems kyi rgyu ba yang med na yi ge rnams Ita ci smos / 


The second half is found in Pras 374.2: paramarthasatyam katamat / yatra jrana- 
syapy apracarah kah punar vado ’ksaranam /. The sitra text is in P 843 (mdo, bu, 
129a1-2). See also T 397 (XIII) 197b7-10. 


MAV (D 71a3-4; P 68b7-8); Ichig6 1985: 206.1-3: 


sems can dang snod kyi bdag nyid ky ‘jig rten myong bar bya ba dang myong ba’i 
ngo bo’ tshul ‘dir ‘jig rten gyi tha snyad du dgongs pa ste / byed pa’t sgrub pa 
yongs su bzung ba’i phyir ro / 

MAP (D 115a2-4; P 121a1-3); Ichigd 1985: 203.6-12: 


mngon sum la sogs pas gnod pa yin te / ‘di ltar sgra’t tha snyad ni spyi tsam gyi 
spyod yul can yin pa’t phyir rten cing ’brel par ’byung ba’i dngos po’t mtshan nyid 
kyi yul can ma yin no // spyi de yang kun tu brtags pa’i ngo bo yin pa’t phyir 
dngos po med pa yin na de’t ngo bo nyid du khas len pa dngos po rnams kyi don 
bya ba byed pa shin tu grags pa la skur par ’gyur te / spyi ni don byed mi bzod pa’i 
phyir ro // 

MAP (D 116b4-5; P 122b8-123a1); Ichig6d 1985: 211.7-9: 


de la gal te spyir rgyu dang bcas pa tsam du sgrub par byed na ni de’i tshe grub pa 
bsgrub pa yin te / kun rdzob pa’t rgyu snga ma snga ma thog ma med par ’dod pa’i 
phyir ro // 


MAV (D 79a1; P 78b4-5); Ichigd 1985: 292.6-8: 


rang gis grub pa’t ngo bo bor nas shes pa’i ngo bo gzhan rtog pa med do // rang gis 
grub pa’i rang bzhin yang rmi lam dang sgyu ma la sogs pa’ gzugs bzhin no // 


The name of the Yogacara-Madhyamika was used for the first time by Ye shes sde. 
See Mimaki 1982: 40. 


MAV (D 78b5-6; P 78b1-3); Ichigo 1985: 290.10-13. 


MAV (D 79b1, 78b6-7; P 79a6-7, 78b3-4); Ichigd 1985: 296.2-5, 290.15-16. See 
below, section 3.2. 


Kajiyama 1978: 131.14-20. Santaraksita quotes MH V.28cd in his discussion. 
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35. MAV (D 78b6; P 78b2-3); Ichigd 1985: 290.12-13. 
36. MAV (D 73a2-4; P 71a7-b1); Ichig6 1985: 230.1-232.1: 


37. 


38. 
39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 


skye ba med pa la sogs pa yang yang dag pa’i kun rdzob tu gtogs pa yin du zin 
kyang / 


dam pa’i don dang ’thun pa’t phyir // 
‘di ni dam pa’t don zhes bya // 
yang dag tu na spros pa yt // 
tshogs rnams kun las de grol yin // 
don dam pa ni dngos po dang dngos po med pa dang / skye ba dang mi skye ba 


dang / stong pa dang mi stong pa la sogs pa spros pa’t dra ba mtha’ dag spangs 
pa’o // 


Ppra-tika (D Za 236a4, 236b2; P 282a4, 282b2). See Nozawa 1953: 18-38; Ejima 
1980: 24-25. 


TJ (D 60b4-5; P 64a7-8). 


MH III (between 11 and 12), cited in AAA 169.19-20; MAV (D 73a4; P 71b1-2); 
Ichig6 1985: 232.4-7; Ejima 1980: 271: 


tathyasamurtisopaGnam antarena vipascitah / 
tattvaprasadasikhararohanam na hi yujyate // 


MH IIL.9, in Ejima 1980: 270: 


mahamaitrikrpabhyasasattvasamgrahapacane / 
prajna samkettki jreya dvadasayatanasraya // 


MK XXIV.10ab: vyavaharam an4aSritya paramartho na desyate /. 
SDVV 6a1-6a5 ad SDV 9 and 10; ed. and trans. in Eckel 1987: 161.3-28 and 76-77: 


skye la sogs pa bkag pa yang // 
yang dag par skye ba la sogs par rtog pa’t dngos po bkag pa’i gtan tshigs kyis / 
yang dag pa dang mthun phyir ’dod // 


don dam pa yin par kho bo cag ’dod do // gzhan dag ni yang dag pa kho nar ’dzin 
pas / yang zhes bya ba ni bsdu ba’i don to // de yang rigs pas dpyad na kun rdzob 
kho na ste / ct’ phyir zhe na / 


dgag bya yod pa ma yin pas // 

yang dag tu na bkag med gsal // 
dgag bya med na bkag pa mi ’byung ba’i phyir te / yul med pa’i bkag pa mi rigs 
pa’t phyir ro // gal te gzugs la sogs pa la skye ba la sogs par rnam par rtog pa’t 
rgyu can pha rol pos dngos po yang dag pa nyid du brtags pa gang yin pa de dgag 
bya nyid yin no zhe na / gal te de lta na / 

brtags pa’i rang gi ngo bo yi // 

bkag pa brtags min ji ltar ‘gyur // 
dgag bya brtags pa yin du zin na / bkag pa yang brtags pa nyid du ’gyur te / mo 
gsham gyi bu’i sngo bsangs nyid la sogs pa bkag pa bzhin no // yang dag pa bkag 
pa med kyang skye ba la sogs pa yod par mi ‘gyur te / bkag pas skye ba med pa la 
sogs pa la ma khyab pa’i phyir dang / de yod pa’t rigs pa med pa’t yang phyir ro // 


de bas ’di ni kun rdzob ste // 
yang dag par na skye ba med ces bya ba la sogs pa’o // 
yang dag don min yang dag min // 
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The half-verse 9cd is cited in AAA 45.6: nisedhyabhavatah spastam na nisedho ’stt 
tattvatah /. For 10d see Mimaki 1982: 4. 


43. MAV (D 73a5-6; P 71b2-5); Ichigd 1985: 236.1-3: 
skye ba la sogs med na de rjod pa’ sgra’i sbyor ba mi ’thad do // de bas na yul 


med pa la dgag pa’! phyir skye ba yang med pas skye ba med pa la sogs pa mi srid 
do // 


44, MAP (D 119b4-5; P 126b1-2) ad MA 70; Ichigéd 1985: 233.1-3: 


skye ba med pa la sogs par rnam par rtog pa dang / rnam par rtog pas dngos po 
rnams kyi ngo bo rnam par bzhag pa ni skye ba med pa la sogs pa’o // sogs pa’t 
sgras ni ’gog pa dang zhi ba la sogs pa bsdu’o // 


45. SDVV 4a3; ed. and trans. in Eckel 1987: 156.1-5 and 70-71: 


kun rdzob dang ni dam pa’i don // 
bden gnyis thub pas gsungs pa la // 
ji ltar snang ba ’di kho na // 

kun rdzob gzhan ni cig shos yin // 


46. SDVV 4a3-4; ed. and trans. in Eckel 1987: 156.6-9 and 71: 


don dam pa’ bden pa zhes bya ba’ tha tshig go // ji ltar ba lang rdzi mo la sogs pa 
yan chad kyis mthong ba de ltar kun rdzob tu bden pa rnam par gnas kyi yang dag 
par ni ma yin te / mthong ba dang mthun par dngos po’i don nges par ’dzin pa’t 
phyir ro // 


47. SDVV 9a2-5; ed. and trans. in Eckel 1987: 170.30-171.14 and 85: 
ci ste kun rdzob ces bya ba ’di ci zhig yin zhe na / 


gang zhig gis sam gang zhig la // 

yang dag sgrib byed kun rdzob bzhed // 
blo gang zhig gis sam blo gang zhig la yod na yang dag pa sgrib par byed pa ‘jig 
rten na grags pa de lta bu ni kun rdzob tu bzhed de / mdo las ji skad du / 

dngos rnams skye ba kun rdzob tu // 

dam pa’t don du rang bzhin med // 

rang bzhin med la ’khrul pa gang // 

de ni yang dag kun rdzob dod // 


ces gsungs pa lta bu’o // 


des na ‘di kun bden pa ste // 
dam pa’ don du bden ma yin // 


kun rdzob des na ’di kun thams cad bden pa yin no // ji ltar jig rten na grags pa 
de Itar bden no zhes bya ba’! tha tshig ste / 


Compare 15ab with Pras 492.10: samantad varanam samurtih /. The sitra quoted is 
LA X.429; also cited in IBhK 202.5-6: 


bhava jayante sarnurtya paramarthe ’svabhavakéh / 
nithsvabhavesu bhavesu bhrantih sa@ samurtir mata // 
For LA X.429, see Mimaki 1982: 184, n. 498 for different versions of the verse. For 
example, it is cited in LA (Vaidya) as: 
bhava vidyanti samurtya paramarthe na bhavakah / 
nthsvabhavesu ya bhrantis tat satyarn samurtir bhavet // 
48. SDVV 10a7; ed. and trans. in Eckel 1987: 175.7-8 and 89: 


ji ltar snang bzhin ngo bo’t phyir // 
‘di la dpyad pa mi ‘jug go // 
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49. SDVP (D 38b6; P 31a7): 


ji ltar snang bzhin ngo bo’ phyir / zhes bya ba ni/ ma brtags na nyams dga’ ba 
yin pa’i phyir ro // kun rdzob ’di la dpyad pa ste / brtag pa mi ‘jug go // 


50. SDVV 12ab; ed. and trans. in Eckel 1987: 181.7-10 and 95. Cited in AAA 93.9-10; 
Mimaki 1982: 200, n. 527: 


nirbhasate hi yad ripam naiva tat pratisidhyate / 
vedyam4anasya no yuktam kasyacit pratisedhanam // 


snang ba’i ngo bo gang yin pa // 

de ni ‘gog pa ma yin nyid // 

nyams su myong ba gang yang ni // 
dgag par rigs pa ma yin no // 


51. SDVV 5b2-7; ed. and trans. in Eckel 1987: 160.1-28 and 75-76: 


kun rdzob de ni yang dag pa dang yang dag pa ma yin pa’t bye brag gis rnam pa 
gnyis te / de la 


brtags pa’t don gyis dben gyur pa // 
dngos tsam brten nas gang skyes te // 
yang dag kun rdzob shes par bya // 


brtags pa’i don ni yang dag par skye ba la sogs pa dang / rnam par shes pa snang 
ba dang / gtso bo dang ’byung ba’i yongs su ’gyur ba la sogs pa ste / de dag gis dben 
pa’o // dngos po tsam gang yin pa ni ji ltar snang ba bzhin du don byed nus pa’t 
phyir ro // rgyu dang rkyen rnams la brten nas skyes pa de ni yang dag pa’i kun 
rdzob kyi bden pa yin par shes par bya ste / ’di ltar byis pa yan chad kyi shes pa la 
mthun par don ji snyed rgyu las snang ba de ni yang dag pa’i kun rdzob yin par 
rigs te / shes pa la snang ba dang mthun par dngos po gnas pa’i phyir ro // yang 
dag par skye ba la sogs pa ni mi snang ste / ji lta bur yang rung ba’am / grub pa’i 
mtha’ la brten nas sgro btags pa ’ba’ zhig tu zad do // de Ita ma yin na ni rtsod pa 
med par thal ba kho nar ’gyur ro // rgol ba dang phyir rgol ba’i shes pa la snang 
ba’t cha la ni rtsod pa su yang med do // rtsod par byed na ni mngon sum la sogs 
pas gnod par ’gyur ro // 


yang dag min ni kun brtags yin // 


yang dag par skye ba la sogs pa gang yin pa de ni rtog pa’i bzos sbyar ba ste / de ni 
yang dag pa ma yin pa’t kun rdzob kyi bden pa’o // 


52. SDVV 6b5-7; ed. and trans. in Eckel 1987: 163.21-164.3 and 79: 


snang du ’dra yang don byed dag // 
nus pa’t phyir dang mi nus phyir // 
yang dag yang dag ma yin pas // 
kun rdzob kyi ni dbye ba byas // 


zhes bya ba’o // shes pa gsal ba’i rnam pa snang ba can du ’dra yang / ji Itar 
snang ba bzhin du don byed pa la slu ba dang mi slu ba yin par nges par byas nas 
chu la sogs pa dang smig rgyu la sogs pa dag ‘jig rten gyis yang dag pa dang yang 
dag pa ma yin par rtogs so // dngos su na gnyis ni ngo bo nyid med pa nyid du 
ngo bo nyid mtshungs pa kho na’o // ji Itar snang ba bzhin du ni rnam par gnas 
so // don byed pa la slu ba dang mi slu ba yang ji Itar grags pa kho na bzhin te / de 
yang ngo bo nyid med pa’t phyir ro // 


53. SDVP (D 44b4; P 38b7-8): 


kun rdzob ni ji ltar snang ba bzhin zhes bya ba ni mngon sum zhes bya ba’i tha 
tshig go // 
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56. 


o7. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 
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SDVV 12b2-3; ed. and trans. in Eckel 1987: 181.28-31 and 96: 


gzugs la sogs pa’i lus rtog pa’i nyes pas ma sbags pa gzhan gyi dbang gi bdag nyid 
rnam par shes pa tsam snang ba dgag par mi nus pa ’ba’ zhig tu ma zad ky / byed 
na byed pa po la mngon sum la sogs pas phyir gnod pa kho na byed do // 


SDVP (D 45a7-45b2; P 39b6-40a1). Quotation marks indicate Jfanagarbha’s 
words: 


cl lta du zhig ci na/ rgyu dang rkyen la rag las te skye bas “gzhan gyi dbang gi 
bdag nyid” do // ci’i phyir lus rtog pa’i nyes pas ma sbags pa can yin snyam pa 
la / bshad pa / “rnam par shes pa tsam snang ba” yin te rtog pas dben pa’i shes pa 
snang ba zhes bya ba’! tha tshig go // “tsam” smos pa ni rtog pa dang lhan cig pa 
rnam par gcod par byed pa’o // gzugs la sogs pa de lta bu de ni rang rig pa’! 
phyir / “dgag par bya mi nus pa ’ba’ zhig tu ma zad kyi” / ’gog par “byed na byed 
pa po la phyir gnod pa kho na byed do” zhes bya bar sbyar ro // gang gis she 
na / bshad pa / “mngon sum la sogs pas so” // “sogs pa” smos pas ni / rjes su dpag 
pa la sogs pa nang du bsdu bar bya’o // 


MA (D 150a4; P 162b6-7): 
de la dngos po ma brtags na grags pa ji ltar snang ba sgyu ma bzhin du brten nas 
byung ba gang yin pa de ni gzhan gyi dbang gi ngo bo nyid yin no // 
The terms in bold type seem to be used as synonyms of tathyasamurti for the first 
time by Santaraksita. 


See, for example, Hopkins and Sopa 1976: 123. The text translated therein is the 
“Precious Gariand of Tenets” by Dkon mchog ’jigs med dbang po, the second Jam 
dbyangs bzhad pa. The Tibetan title of the work is Grub pa’i mtha’t rnam par bzhag 
pa rin po che’i phreng ba. The text has been edited by Mimaki 1977. 


TS 1998: 


anirbhasam sanirbhasam anyanirbhasam eva ca / 
vyjanati na ca jnanam bahyam artham katharicana // 


TSP 682.12-15: 


na niraékarena napi sakarena napi visayakaradd anyadkarena baéhyasya grahanam 
yuktam / anyas ca prakaro nasti / tasmad Gtmasamvedanam eva sadaiva jnadnam 
saty api bahye santanantara iti siddhyati viyjnaptimatrata / 


TS 2078: 


vivadaspadam aridham viynanatvad ato matah / 
advayam vedyakartrtvaviyogat pratibimbavat // 


TS 2081: 


vujnadnatvam prakasatvam tac ca grahye nirdspadam / 
anirbhasadyayogena vyaptis tenasya niscita // 


TSP 682, 21-22: 


na hi grahakabhavenatmasamvedanam abhipretam / kim tarhi / svayam prakrtya 
prakasatmataya nabhastalavarttydlokavat // 


MAP (D 129a2-3; P 138a1-2); Ichig6 1985: 299.23-24: 


rang rig pa yang gnag rdzi yan chad la grub pa’ phyir klan kar yang mi rung 
ngo // 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 
70. 
71. 


72. 


73. 
74. 


75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 


79. 
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TS 2046: 


sakaram tan nirakaram yuktam nanyasya vedakam / 
itt bauddhe ’pi vijndane na tu cinta pravarttate // 


TSP 699, 15: na hi bhagavato jranam tasya grahakam isyate yenatrapi cinta 
kriyeta /. 


TS 2048-49: 


kalpapadapavat sarvasankalpapavanair munth / 
akampye ’pi karoty eva lokanam arthasampadam // 


tenadarsanam apy ahuh sarve sarvam idam jinam / 

anabhogena nihSesasarvavitkaryasambhavat // 
TSP 698, 22-23: kevalam avidyavasad avisayam evabhiitaka@ropadarsakam jnanam 
bhrantam jayate //. 


MAP (D 109a6-7; P 114a8-114b2); AAA 633.26-634.3; Ichigd 1985: 169.1-6. 
This term is used in IBhK 211.19. 


PVin I:38. The translation is from Kajiyama 1966: 147. See also Katsura 1969: 25; 
and Tosaki 1985: 10, n. 31. Cp. PV II:327. Mimaki 1979: n. 39 and Mimaki 1980a: 
n. 43 list many texts in which this verse is cited: 


nanyo ’nubhavyo buddhyasti tasya nanubhavo parah / 
grahyagrahakavaidhuryat svayam saiva prakasate // 


MAV (D 60b4-7; P 56b7-57a2). See also Ichigd 1985: 72.1-10. Cf. PV III:247 = 
PVin I:20: 


bhinnakdlam katham grahyam iti ced grahyatam viduh / 
hetutvam eva yuktyna jianakararpanaksamam // 


These two stanzas correspond, respectively, to MA 16 and 17. 


MAV (D 60b6-7; P 57a1-57a2); MAP (D 94b3-7; P 97b2-5); Ichigd 1985: 72.8-10- 
73.1-9. 


TS 2001 = MA 18. 

Mimaki 1982: 29, 30, 31 and 35. 

MA 46-49. Santaraksita’s theory of atoms is discussed in more detail below. 
PPU (D 145a6-b1; P 164b1-3): 


cl ste ‘di dag rnam par shes pa tsam gyi rang bzhin no zhes bya ba ’di la rigs pa ci 
yod ce na/ brjod par bya ste / ‘di la chos rnams bdag nyid kyis gsal ba’i ngo bo 
nyams su myong bas grub pa yin la / gsal ba de yang rab tu snang ba dang / so sor 
snang ba dang/ gsal bzhin pa zhes bya’o// de yang bems po yang ma yin 
pas / lkog tu gyur ba ma yin zhing yongs su gsal ba’o // di grub pa ma yin na 
ni / gang yang snang bar mi ’gyur bas / thams cad ma grub par thal bar ’gyur ro // 
grub na ni de nyid shes pa yin pas chos thams cad shes pa’i rang bzhin du grub 
par ’gyur ro // 


SDVV 7a2-3; ed. and trans. in Eckel 1987: 164.20-23 and 79: 
rnam pa med pa’ shes pa ni // 
yul la ’dzin par mi rigs so // 


rnam pa tshad ma min phyir dang // 
mi rigs phyir na cig shos min // 


This is an antarasgloka, on which see Mimaki 1980b. 
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82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 
87. 
88. 
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PV ITI:358; PVin 1:49; SDVV 7a8; ed. and trans. in Eckel 1987: 164.24-27 and 80: 


gang phyir sna tshogs ngo bu ru // 
snang ba can gyi dngos gcig la // 
rnam pa rnams bden ji ltar ’gyur // 
de yi gcig nyid nyams phyir ro // 


This antaraSloka follows that quoted in n. 79. PV III:358 reads: 


anyathatkasya bhavasya nanaériparabhasinah / 
satyam katham syur akaras tad ekatvasya hanitah // 


Pada a is quoted in JNA 446.19. 

SDVV 4b3; ed. and trans. in Eckel 1987: 157.25 and 72: rang rig rigs pa ma yin 
phyir //. 

SDVV 4b3; ed. and trans. in Eckel 1987: 157.28-29 and 73: 


shes pa ni bdag gis bdag shes pa ma yin te / rang snang bas stong pa’! phyir shes 
pa gzhan bzhin no // 


See, e.g., Gelek 1973: vol. 14, fo. 851.4. The work therein is the well known Grub 
mtha’ chen mo (Grub mtha’ rnam bshad rang gzhan grub mtha’ kun dang zab don 
mchog tu gsal ba kun bzang zhing gi nyi ma lung rigs rgya mtsho skye dgu’1 re ba kun 
skongs). See the concordance in Mimaki 1982: 257-67. 


SDVV 4a7; ed. and trans. Eckel 1987: 157.10-13 and 72: 
ji ltar snang ba’i dngos por ni // 
rnam par gnas par mi rung ste // 


shes pa’i dngos po thams cad la // 
jilta bur yang snang mi ’gyur // 


The same idea can be found in the Dharmasamgiti: adarsanam bhagavan sarva- 
dharmanam darsanam samyagdarsanam. Cited in MAV (D 78a7; P 78a2); Ichigo 
1985: 286; Siks 264.1-2; Mimaki 1982: 246, n. 602. Cf. T 761 (XVII) 637b21. Note 
the quotation in IBhK 212.2-3, quoting “a sutra”: kataman paramarthadarésa- 
nam / sarvadharmanam adarsanam //. 


SDVP (D 18b7-19a1; P 6b2). 

Ichig6d 1985: 125.1-2. 

The theory of atoms is refuted in verses 11-13 of the MA. 

Ichigd 1985: 296.2-5; IBhK 217.9-11; MA 172 b3-4; trans. in Lopez 1987: 346: 


kye rgyal ba’i sras dag gzhan yang khams gsum pa ni sems tsam du rtogs te / dus 
gsum yang sems dang mtshungs par rtogs so // sems de yang mtha’ dang dbus 
med par khong du chud do // 


Skt. quoted in IBhK 217.9-11: 


punar aparam bho jinaputra cittamatram traidhatukam avatarati tac ca cittam 
anantamadhyataydavatarati /. 


Cf. T 279 (X) 288c5-6. 
Ichig6 1985: 296.10-12; trans. in Lopez 1987: 346: 


bcom ldan ’das chos thams cad ni kun brtags pa’ snying po ste / sems tsam du bas 
pa rdzas ma mchis par sgyu ma ltar rtsa ba ma mchis pa’o // 


Cf. T 761 (XVII) 641c20-21. 


APPENDIX 


Stitra Quotations in the MAV and MAP 


The following is a list of the sitra quotations in the commentaries to 
Santaraksita’s MA, that is, in Santaraksita’s own MAV and in Kamala- 
Sila’s MAP. For each sitra quotation reference is made to the quoted 
passage in the Chinese (Taisho edition) and Tibetan (Peking reprint edi- 
tion) Canons, or to the Sanskrit, when available. The location of the 
quotation in MAV or MAP is given by reference to the MA verse being 
commented upon, followed by reference to the edition of MAV and MAP 
in Ichig6 1985. MAV and MAP also quote quite extensively from sastra 
literature, especially from the Abhisamayalamkaraloka and Tattvasarn- 
graha. These sastric quotations can be located in the index to Ichigo 
1985: 341-47. 

References to the Taisho edition give: T + text number + (volume 
number) + page + column + line. References to Peking give: P + text 
number + (volume number: page, folio, line). 


Aksayamatinirdesa: 


T 397 (XIII) 196b8-10; P 848 (34: 51, 4, 2-3) in MAV ad MA 68. Ichigo 
1985: 198. 

T 397 (XIII) 197b7-10; P 843 (34: 53, 5, 1-2) in MAV ad MA 64. Ichigo 
1985: 204. 


Udanavarga: 
XVITI.21 in MAV ad MA 75. Ichig6d 1985: 250. 
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Dharmasangiti: 


T 761 (XVII) 613b17-21; P 904 (36: 7, 1, 1-3) in MAV ad MA 68. Ichigo 
1985: 196. | 

T 761 (XVII) 627a17-20; P 904 (36: 5, 2-3) in MAP ad MA 93. Ichigo 
1985: 325. 

T 761 (XVII) 637b21; P 904 (36: 32, 1, 2-3) in MAV ad MA 90. Ichigé 
1985: 286. : 

T 761 (XVII) 639b9-10; P 904 (36: 34, 1, 4-5) in MAV ad MA 90. Ichigo 
1985: 286. 

T 761 (XVII) 641c20-21; P 904 (36: 36, 4, 1-2) in MAV ad MA 92. 
Ichig6 1985: 296. 


Pitaputrasamadgama: 


T 310-16 (XI) 391b24-c8 (T 320 [XI] 952c22-953a5); P 16 (23: 181, 1, 4- 
2,3) in MAV ad MA 69. Ichigé 1985: 226. 


Ratnamegha: 


T 658 (XVI) 211b13-14; 659 (XVI) 243c3-4; P 897 (35: 175, 5, 8-176, 1, 
1) in MAV ad MA 69. Ichigé 1985: 226. 

T 658 (XVI) 216b6-12; 659 (XVI) 249b23-28; P 897 (35: 182, 5, 4-6) in 
MAV ad MA 82. Ichigd 1985: 270. 

T 658 (XVI) 216c19-23; 659 (XVI) 250a14-17; P 897 (35: 183, 3, 4-5) in 
MAV ad MA 82. Ichigo 1985: 268. 

T 658 (XVI) 235c9-12; P 897 (35: 214, 1, 5-6) in MAV ad MA 63. Ichigo 
1985: 198. 


Ratnakara: 
P 792 (31: 264, 5, 1-2) in MAV ad MA 69. Ichigo 1985: 224. 


Lankavatara: 


IJ.137 = X.133 in MAV ad MA 45; partially quoted in MAP. Ichigo 1985: 
126-27. 

IT.138 = X.85 in MAP ad MA 92. Ichigo 1985: 303. 

II.173 (cf. X.167) in MAV ad MA 61; partially quoted in MAP. Ichigo 
1985: 174-75. 
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II.196 (cf. X.374) in MAV ad MA 61; partially quoted in MAP. Ichigo 
1985: 174-75. 

III.14 in MAV ad MA 72. Ichigo 1985: 240. 

III.48 = X.91 in MAV ad MA 61; partially quoted in MAP. Ichig6é 1985: 
176-77. 

III.53 in MAV ad MA 61; partially quoted in MAP. Ichig6d 1985: 176-77. 

ITI.83 = X.501 in MAV ad MA 72. Ichigé 1985: 240. 

VI.2 (cf. X.708) in MAV ad MA 45; partially quoted in MAP. Ichigé 
1985: 124-25. 

VI.5 = X.638 in MAV ad MA 93. Ichigd 1985: 304. 

X.153cd-154ab in MAV ad MA 45; partially quoted in MAP. Ichig6d 
1985: 126-27. 

X.256 in MAV ad MA 92. Ichig6 1985: 296. 

X.257 in MAV ad MA 92. Ichigé 1985: 298. 

X.258 in MAV ad MA 92. Ichigé 1985: 300. 

X.489ab in MAV ad MA 91. Ichigé 1985: 292. 

X.592 in MAV ad MA 92. Ichigo 1985: 300. 

X.595 in MAV ad MA 92. Ichigé 1985: 300. 

X.709 in MAV ad MA 62. Ichigd 1985: 194. 


Lokottara-parivarta: 


P 761 (26: 74, 1, 8-2, 1); T 279 (X) 288c5-6 (cf. Mimaki 1982: 95, n. 291; 
237,n. 591) in MAV ad MA 92. Ichigo 1985: 296. 


Vajracchedika: 


Conze 1957: 29.16-18 in MAV ad MA 90. Ichig6 1985: 286. 
Conze 1957: 30.1-3 in MAV ad MA 90. Ichigo 1985: 288. 
Conze 1957: 42.14-20 in MAV ad MA 90. Ichigo 1985: 288. 


Samyutta-Nikaya: 
i.V.10.6 in MAV ad MA 64. Ichigd 1985: 210. 


Samdaddhirdaja: 
VII.6 in MAP ad MA 96. Ichigé 1985: 331. 
IX.22a in MAV ad MA 75. 22bcd in MAP. Ichigo 1985: 250. 


IX (Vaidya 44.11-13) in MAV ad MA 83. Ichigo 1985: 272. 
IX.47a in MAV ad MA 93. 47bcd in MAP. Ichigé 1985: 322-23. 
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Sadgaramatipariprecha: 


T 400 (XIII) 494a16-17; P 819 (33: 65, 1, 1) in MAV ad MA 69. Ichigo 
1985: 222. | 

T 400 (XIII) 494b12-13; P 819 (33: 65, 2, 3) in MAV ad MA 72. Ichigo 
1985: 240. 

P 820 (83: 124, 2, 2-3) in MAV ad MA 72. Ichigé 1985: 244. 


Hastikaksaya: 


T 814 (XVII) 784c5-10; P 873 (34: 297, 5, 8-298, 1, 2), in MAV ad MA 
63. Ichigd 1985: 200. 

T 813 (XVII) 779b21-22 (T 814 [XVII] 785b8-9); P 873 (34: 298, 5, 2) in 
MAV ad MA 69. Ichig6 1985: 222. 


ERRATA 


The reader is requested to make the following corrections 


page: line: 
16 25 
28 6 
30 8 

9 12 
? 18 
9 LL 
” 23 
39 4 
49 14 
87 20 
234 22 


for: 


Mahakarunavatara 
Kayavan- 
bhasyamane 
smaraml 

katam asya 
adhyabhasata 
bhuyasya 

120 scrolls 
Fredrich 
pragrhnati 


Jam 


read: 


Mahakarunavatara 
Kayavan- 
bhasyamane 
smarami 
katamasya 
adhyabhasata 
bhiyasya 

10 scrolls 
Friedrich 
pragrhnati 
Tam 


